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Life  and  Labor  in 
Old  Missouri 

by  Mattie  Morgan 

Manie  Morgan  grew  up  near  De 
Kalb,  Missouri  and  was  in  her  teens 
at  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  de¬ 
termined,  after  reading  Gone  With  The 
Wind,  to  tell  the  story  of  her  girlhood 
in  the  border  country.  “I  would  like  for 
those  who  read  of  Miss  Mitchell’s  Ellen 
and  Melly  and  Mammy  Jincy  to  know 
my  people,”  she  said.  “I  would  like  for 
those  who  read  of  her  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  to  know  my  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.” 

The  result  is  The  New  Stars.  It  is  a 
factual  record  of  life  in  the  western 
states  just  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  Young  Manie  was  a  keen  observer 
of  the  details  of  daily  life  and,  though 
she  did  not  realize  it  then,  the  time  and 
place  in  which  she  found  herself  gave 
her  an  almost  unique  position  from 
which  to  view  the  gathering  storm.  For 
Missouri  —  and  particularly  her  own 
Buchanan  County  which  was  just  over 
the  line  from  “Bloody  Kansas”  —  was 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
bitterest  feuding  before  and  during  the 
war.  It  was  here  and  in  Kentucky, 
where  Manie  often  visited  her  grand- 
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Introduction 


The  Civil  War — or  War  Between  the  States,  depending  on 
the  nomenclature  that  comes  easiest — is  not  yet  over.  One  can 
contribute,  for  better  or  worse,  to  current  affairs  in  disregard 
of  old  issues  and  ideas.  There  are  young  Southerners,  like 
young  Northerners,  who  would  be  hard  put  to  tell  Chicka- 
mauga  from  Wilson’s  Creek.  But  their  attitudes  are  still  influ¬ 
enced  by  matters  of  which  they  have  scarcely  heard.  True, 
there  is  still  a  South,  and  still  a  North,  and  all  “liberals”  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  North — now  as  then.  But  the  very  fact 
that  slavery  as  such  is  defunct  makes  more  complex,  in  some 
ways,  the  problems  of  those  who  have  inherited  the  America 
forged  during  the  War  and  Reconstruction.  Slavery  stood  at 
the  center  of  North-South  differences  without  a  doubt;  but 
many  other  social,  economic,  and  political  factors  had  been 
built  up  in  the  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  living  that  ac¬ 
companied  slavery.  Sometimes  (as  with  free  trade),  the  issue 
related  only  indirectly  to  slavery  proper.  No  simple  formula 
could  accommodate  all  issues — today,  as  yesterday. 

Manie  Kendley  Morgan’s  story  gains  strength  and  signifi¬ 
cance  from  a  single  fact:  its  locale.  Nowhere  were  issues  de¬ 
riving  from  “the  irrepressible  conflict”  more  complex  than  in 
the  Border  States,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Missouri.  It 
was  the  outpost  of  established  civilization:  a  turbulent,  young 
state  which  had  been  a  point  of  national  controversy  since  the 
days  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Through  it  pulsed  the 
heavy  emigration  of  49ers  headed  for  California  and  settlers 
headed  for  Oregon.  Its  possible  importance  to  a  seceding  South 
or  loyal  North  was  recognized.  Its  one  great  city,  St.  Louis,  on 
its  eastern  border,  boasting  a  population  of  63,491  in  1845,  was 
largely  Unionist  in  sentiment.  But  the  counties  running  west 
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along  the  Missouri  River,  and  other  counties  to  an  equal  or 
lesser  degree,  were  settled  by  Southerners  with  a  special  slave¬ 
holding  interest,  though,  thanks  to  railroad  and  other  connec¬ 
tions,  more  and  more  bound  by  economic  ties  to  the  North. 
Slavery  was  less  fundamental  an  interest  in  Missouri  than  low¬ 
er  south.  It  was  “like  slavery  in  northern  Kentucky — much 
more  a  domestic  than  a  commercial  institution.”*  Slaves  were 
mostly  family  servants  and  held  in  small  numbers.  “The  social 
habits  were  those  of  the  farm  and  not  of  the  plantation.”  Still, 
slaveholders,  though  less  regal  as  a  class  than  those  who  could 
be  found  farther  south,  with  less  to  lose,  were  jealous  of  their 
social  and  property  rights,  as  they  conceived  them,  and  meant 
to  retain  them.  Accordingly,  Missouri,  including  as  it  did  fierce 
Unionists  and  equally  fierce  Southern  sympathizers,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  battleground  for  some  of  the  crudest  guer¬ 
rilla  fighting  of  the  entire  war.  As  one  of  the  ardent  anti-slav¬ 
ery  Missourians  was  to  remember:  “It  can  be  safely  said  that 
nowhere,  outside  of  hell,  was  there  such  a  horrible  condition 
as  prevailed  in  Missouri.”** 

The  giant  political  decisions,  the  great  actions  of  the  war, 
have  been  studied  and  reviewed  in  detail.  What  is  always  pre¬ 
cious  is  light  on  the  day  to  day  lives  of  those  who  were  caught 
in  the  wheels  of  change.  Manie  Morgan’s  reminiscences  add 
a  striking  chapter  to  the  available  record.  She  was  born  in  1848 
in  Kentucky,  and  reared  in  Buchanan  County,  Missouri.  She 
died  in  1938,  a  date  which  allows  us  to  reflect  on  the  length  of 
time  which  was  given  her,  and  the  events  she  was  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  and,  in  the  small  way  of  the  individual  citizen,  influence. 

*John  G.  Haskell,  “The  Passing  of  Slavery  in  Western  Missouri,”  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1901-1902  (Topeka,  Kansas, 
1902),  VII,  31.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  is  contained  in 
Harrison  A.  Trexler,  Slavery  in  Missouri,  1804-1865,  Johns  Hop\ins  Univer¬ 
sity  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXXII,  No.  2  (Bal¬ 
timore,  1914). 

**John  F.  Hume,  The  Abolitionists  (New  York,  1905),  164. 
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It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  late  mother  of  President  Truman 
sharply  reminded  reporters  who  had  forgotten  her  Kentucky 
background  that  “I’m  no  Yankee.”  Manie  Morgan,  who  was 
her  contemporary,  was  somewhat  more  amenable  to  recon¬ 
struction,  for  reasons  which  will  appear.  How  thoroughly 
reconstructed  she  was,  the  reader  will  better  judge  after  he  has 
completed  her  story, 
i ' 

She  could  not  have  found  a  more  strategic  spot  in  Missouri 
from  which  to  record  the  mounting  tempo  of  conflict  in  the 
1850’s  and  the  troubles  which  attended  it  once  all  the  irons 
were  in  the  Are.  Across  the  Missouri  River  from  Buchanan 
County  was  Kansas,  where,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  Free  State  forces  locked  in  battle  with  pro-slav¬ 
ery  sympathizers  for  control  of  the  territory.  Law  there  was  in 
large  part  the  law  of  the  rifle — a  situation  made  to  order  for 
unscrupulous  adventurers  who  could  raid  and  terrorize  in  the 
guise  of  partisans,  and  even  attain  a  certain  amount  of  legality 
as  in  the  case  of  the  infamous  Quantrill.  While  they  could, 
the  Kendleys  hoped  for  a  legal  solution — such  as  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  expected  to  provide — for  their  difficulties: 
a  compromise  which  would  preserve  the  Union  and  secure 
slavery.  Harrassed  later  by  Unionists  and  Confederate  guerril¬ 
las,  they  had  to  adjust  themselves  as  best  they  could;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  throws  remarkable  light  on  the 
choices  which  confronted  them,  as  well  as  dieir  own  attitudes. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  her  political  acumen  that  Manie 
Morgan  demands  attention.  She  was  a  child,  whose  range  of 
interests  were  largely  confined  to  things  feminine,  personal, 
and  immediate.  Yet  the  fact  that  her  moral  and  intellectual 
assumptions  were  sharply  defined  and  fixed  gave  her  a  firm 
base  from  which  to  absorb  impressions.  Added  to  this  was  an 
inexhaustible  interest  in  the  minutiae  of  her  environment  and 
a  desire  to  fit  them  into  a  pattern.  What  results  from  her  stud- 
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ies  is  a  notably  clear,  and  full  record  of  life  as  she  experienced 
it  in  the  late  1850’s  and  during  war,  unblurred  by  conjectures 
or  rationalizations. 

Manie  was  no  philosopher,  but  she  had  an  acute  sense  of 
reality  which  took  in  any  and  all  the  interests  of  her  family 
and  friends.  These  were  necessarily  political  as  well  as  social. 
Manie’s  enthusiasms  and  antipathies  always  derived  from 
those  of  her  elders,  but  it  is  in  the  details  of  their  lives,  as  she 
transcribes  them,  that  we  can  see  how  thoroughly  molded  they 
were  and  how  inevitable  were  the  positions  they  assumed. 
Life  was  real  and  life  was  earnest  to  them — they  probably 
knew  Longfellow’s  lines.  Pleasure  was  as  tightly  regulated  as 
duty,  in  the  Kendley  household.  Obedience  to  established  cus¬ 
tom  and  faith  was  complemented  by  a  firm  regard  for  materi¬ 
al  things.  Manie  was  indeed  a  child,  but  her  adherence  to  the 
family  creed  gave  her  standards,  viewpoints,  and  goals  which 
added  up  to  a  kind  of  maturity.  Her  recollections,  though 
written  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  are  not  the  product  of  a 
long  review  of  experience,  nor  yet  the  reflection  of  a  child’s 
perspective.  They  stem  from  the  literal,  unquestioning  view¬ 
point  of  the  Kendley-Morgan-Smith  and  related  clans,  whose 
way  of  living  she  upheld  and  adorned. 

This  viewpoint  is  her  strength.  She  is  not  aware  of — she 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  interested  in — social  and  political 
questions  as  such.  And  so  we  are  spared  the  cliches  and  rhetor¬ 
ic  of  amateur  reminiscences.  She  is  interested  in  people,  tan¬ 
gible  realities,  ways  of  living.  No  aspect  of  environment  es¬ 
capes  her;  note,  for  example,  her  systematic  comparison  of  the 
Truman  mansion  in  Kentucky  and  her  own  home  in  Mis¬ 
souri* — the  differences  that  greater  wealth  could  make  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  When  her  father  hands  her  up  into  the  car- 


*Chapter  IV,  “Kentucky,”  p.  43. 
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riage,  she  smiles  her  thanks  as  she  has  observed  her  mother  do. 
Her  sister  Julia’s  criticisms  of  what  she  deems  vulgar  neigh¬ 
bors  is  profoundly  impressed  upon  Manie,  who  several  times 
puzzles  over  the  meaning  of  “poor  white  trash.”  She  can  re¬ 
member  so  small  a  detail  over  eighty  years  as  that  her  Grand¬ 
father  Smith’s  first  coachman  in  Kentucky  had  a  yellow  plume 
in  his  three-cornered  maroon  hat.  From  such  a  mind  little 
that  is  not  philosophical  can  be  lost;  and  the  rigid  training  of 
her  parents  gives  her  world  form. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  the  mere  minutiae  of  existence  that 
her  record  is  of  interest,  though  it  adds  color  to  her  story.  Ma- 
nie’s  household  of  Missouri  slaveholders  was  the  typical  house¬ 
hold  of  the  region :  that  is,  it  was  composed  of  the  family  prop¬ 
er,  and  a  Negro  family  of  retainers  which  included  Aunt  Lucy 
and  her  brood.  With  vivid  side-views  into  Kentucky,  this 
makes  up  the  core  of  Manie’s  relations.  We  immediately  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  complicated  affairs  which  these  two  fami¬ 
lies  share.  Here  is  no  manor  and  cabin  establishment.  The 
household  includes  both,  and  there  is  work  for  all.  Negroes 
have  a  subservient,  but  real,  life  in  the  big  house,  and  the  white 
children  participate  in  cabin  activities,  their  zeal  carrying  them 
through  the  gamut  of  Negro  life.  The  Negroes  are  individuals 
to  their  masters,  and  themselves  have  dignity  and  self-respect 
as  part  of  the  larger  family.  Manie,  in  her  indefatigable  move¬ 
ments  and  activities,  probes  to  the  bottom  of  this  Border  State 
relationship. 

Her  spontaneous  impressions  deserve  careful  reading,  for 
they  carry  more  implications  than  she  herself  realized.  Aunt 
Lucy,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Devout,  as  dedicated  to  duty  as  her  mistress,  as  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  Kendley  fortunes  as  for  those  of  her  immediate 
kinfolk,  she  saves  her  money  to  buy  her  freedom.  With  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  free  Negro  in  Kentucky,  she  gives  up 
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this  goal.  Freedom,  at  this  point,  appears  to  be  an  abstraction 
to  her:  she  is  already  as  free  as  her  mind  and  habits  can  permit 
her  to  be.  Is  Aunt  Lucy  the  female  equivalent  of  Uncle  Tom? 
The  answer  does  not  come  readily.  One  can  understand,  in 
Aunt  Lucy,  the  Southern  claim  that  slavery  was  a  way  of  life 
in  which  masters  and  slaves  had  their  several  places  for  which 
neither  had  to  apologize,  and  against  which  neither  had  the 
right  to  rebel.  One  is  also  reminded  of  the  contention  of  some 
scholars  that  the  real  case  against  slavery  was  not  that  it  mis¬ 
treated  the  majority  of  its  victims — Southern  apologists  argued 
that  Northern  capitalism  was  even  more  savage — but  that  it 
vitiated  their  desire  for  liberty. 

Changing  times,  however,  caught  up  with  this  family.  Free 
Soil  and  slavery  forces  struggled  for  control  of  Missouri,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  free  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  and  in 
a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Border  States.  As  Lin¬ 
coln  wrote  to  his  friend  Senator  Orville  H.  Browning  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1861:  “I  think  to  lose  Kentucky,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
to  lose  the  whole  game.  Kentucky  gone,  we  cannot  hold  Mis¬ 
souri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland.”  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe 
the  changes  in  Negro  and  white  attitudes  as  recorded  by  this 
child,  Manie,  grown  old.  She  assimilated  Sister  Julia’s  anti- 
Lincoln  feelings  as  impartially  as  she  did  the  political  doubts 
of  Grandfather  Smith.  What  was  good,  in  either  case,  was 
what  preserved  the  family  as  it  wished  to  be,  let  the  balance 
tip  South  or  North.  The  Kendleys,  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
were  for  the  Union  with  slavery.  (Missouri  was  the  only  state 
giving  Douglas  all  its  electoral  votes  in  i860.)  They  hoped  to 
avoid  participation  in  the  struggle.  As  the  Brothers’s  War  be¬ 
came  acute  in  Missouri,  with  General  Sterling  Price,  who  had 
been  for  the  Union,  beginning  to  organize  Confederate  troops, 
they  became  Confederate  in  spirit,  and,  partly,  in  action. 
Thereafter,  there  is  a  slow  evolution  from  hatred  of  the  Union 
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interlopers  to,  in  Manie’s  case,  a  dramatic  marriage  with  a 
Union  officer  and  adoration  of  Lincoln.* 

What  was  responsible  for  this  change  of  colors?  Manie 
mentions  Grant  only  in  terms  of  her  husband’s  esteem  for  his 
war-time  general;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
which  she  does  not  mention,  had  as  much  to  do  with  her  trans¬ 
formation  as  anything  she  does  record.  For  Grant’s  victory  at 
Vicksburg,  as  General  Sherman  saw,  split  the  Confederacy  in 
two,  and  made  Missouri  Northern  territory.  After  that,  there 
was  nothing  for  Confederate  guerrillas  to  do  but  harrass  the 
Unionists,  and  worry  such  families  as  the  Kendleys  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Missouri  was  carefully  omitted  by  Lincoln  from  the  terms 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  but,  as  Manie’s  mother  ob¬ 
served,  slavery  could  not  be  maintained  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom.  So  slavery  came  to  an  end  among  the  Kendleys  as 
elsewhere  in  Missouri,  and  their  desperate  struggle  for  recon¬ 
struction  began. 

Manie  never  questions  the  rightness  of  slavery,  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  details  provide  us  with  lucid  insights  into  its  operation. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  be  certain  of  her  own  attitude  towards 
her  own  remarks.  Aunt  Lucy,  she  tells  us,  had  the  gift  of  hear¬ 
ing  nothing  that  was  not  her  concern,  but  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  be  present  when  needed.  Is  Manie  sly  or  naive? 
The  answer  is  probably  that  she  did  not  trouble  to  think 
through  unprofitable  thoughts.  She  was  convinced  that  Aunt 
Lucy,  when  freedom  came,  loved  the  Kendleys  “hard”  as 
though  she  realized  that  she  must  soon  leave  her  beloved  white 
family.  There  is,  obviously,  much  truth  in  this  observation; 
but,  as  obviously,  it  is  couched  entirely  from  the  Kendley  point 

*No  “Black  Republican”  sentiments  are  involved  in  this  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment.  Captain  Morgan’s  opinion  (p.  258)  that  slavery  was  almost  justifiable 
by  reason  of  the  type  of  white  womanhood  it  produced  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  Civil  War  was  undertaken  in  the 
North  to  rescue  the  Negro  from  bondage. 
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of  view.  Aunt  Lucy,  at  times,  becomes  to  Manie  “the  negro 
woman.”  When  her  daughter  Betsey  loses  her  husband,  the 
slave  of  a  neighbor,  by  his  being  sold  South,  there  is  no  com¬ 
ment  from  our  chronicler  that  really  bears  upon  the  point. 
Grandfather  Smith  believes  Negroes  have  a  special  odor.  There 
were,  then,  distinct  limits  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  understanding  between  the  families — and  this  may 
have  been  true  also  from  the  Negroes’  standpoint.  At  least, 
they  acclimated  themselves  elsewhere,  Aunt  Lucy  excepted, 
and  she  partially,  after  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
Kendleys. 

Yet  they  were  linked  by  ties  which  could  never  be  wholly 
sundered.  Manie,  day-dreaming  that  she  is  the  bride  Betsey, 
when  that  Negro  slave  was  married,  affords  only  one  of  a 
great  number  of  instances  which  give  one  pause.  Striking,  too, 
is  Manie’s  almost  physical  sickness  because  of  the  silence  in 
the  house,  the  absence  of  fiddle  and  banjo  music,  after  Aunt 
Lucy  and  her  children  have  been  taken  from  the  Kendleys. 
The  extraordinary  events,  and  contributions  to  Lincoln  and 
Whitman  lore,  highlight  The  New  Stars .  But  equally  arrest¬ 
ing  are  Manie’s  descriptions  of  daily  life  on  the  plantation,  its 
numerous  activities,  the  variety  of  Negro  and  white  personali¬ 
ties  it  involved,  and  their  subtle  transformation  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  events.  With  these,  her  record  becomes  deeply  human 
and  compelling,  and  invaluable  to  the  historian. 

The  true  heroine  of  this  narrative  is  not  Manie  but  her 
mother,  Mary  Jane  Kendley.  From  the  first  page  almost  to  the 
last,  she  is  present  either  in  person  or  in  spirit.  Her  continuous 
sewing  and  keeping  of  accounts,  her  unflagging  supervision  of 
duties  in  household  and  field,  provide  the  basic  drive  for  her 
children  and  the  Negro  hands.  Aunt  Lucy,  endlessly  baking 
and  weaving  “hit-and-miss”  rugs  when  the  regular  chores  have 
been  done,  reflects  the  spirit  of  her  mistress.  Milking,  butcher¬ 
ing,  fishing,  cornhusking,  sheep  washing  and  shearing,  cider 
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making,  candle-making,  preserving,  growing  the  famous  Mis¬ 
souri  hemp — here  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities  which  fill  the 
mind  of  the  mistress  of  the  big  house,  and  find  expression  in 
her  work  and  that  of  her  family  and  servants. 

Above  all,  her  unflinching  efforts  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  her  will  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  adversity,  command  attention.  She  re¬ 
minds  us,  inevitably,  of  that  other  pillar  of  the  Southern  way 
of  life:  Mary  Lou  Wingate,  of  John  Brown  s  Body,  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet;  and,  indeed,  much  of  that  poem  may  be  read 
with  profit  in  the  light  of  Manie’s  memoir.  Mary  Jane  Kendley 
lacked  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Yankees  of  the  lady  from  the 
deep  South.  She  accommodated  herself  to  circumstances  in  a 
manner  which  the  mistress  of  Wingate  Hall  would  have  found 
intolerable.  She  was  concerned  with  her  kith  and  kin  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  politics.  But  she,  too,  “trusted  in  God  but 
liked  formalities.”  She  would  also  have  subscribed  to  the  dic¬ 
tum  that : 

Gentility  must  keep  to  gentility 

Where  God  and  breeding  had  made  things  stable, 

While  the  rest  of  the  cosmos  deserved  civility 
But  dined  in  its  boots  at  the  second-table.* 

She,  too,  “made  courage  from  terror  and  bread  from  bran,” 
through  the  bitter  years.  Yet  she  gives  flashing  expression  to 
her  human  nature,  as  when  she  peeks  to  see  whether  her 
daughter  is  receiving  a  guest  like  a  lady.  It  may  be  that  such 
perception  on  Benet’s  part  might  have  made  his  a  greater 
poem.  Manie’s  realism  gives  power  and  substance  to  her  portrait 
of  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  Kendley  estate. 

As  the  “Note”  which  follows  explains,  Manie  had  docu¬ 
ments  and  records,  in  addition  to  a  keen  and  avid  memory, 
to  aid  her  in  her  work.  Yet  the  attentive  reader  will  find  chal- 


*From  John  Brown  s  Body.  Copyright,  1927,  1928,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 
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lenging  features  in  passages  of  her  reminiscences.  It  is  paced 
like  a  story.  Events  crowd  upon  each  other  with  what  would 
seem,  at  times,  undue  haste,  and  even  parallelism.  Individuals 
stop  in  the  middle  of  hectic  events  to  narrate  stories  or  supply 
facts.  Others  “hippity-hop”  in  a  manner  which  suggests  liter¬ 
ary  props  rather  than  pertinent  recollection.  Aunt  Lucy, 
caught  praying  on  her  knees,  after  Emancipation  (“God  bless 
Mis’  Jane  for  letting  us  stay  on.  We  don’t  know  how  to  direct 
ourselves.  Bless  Mis’  Jane  for  teaching  us”)  sounds  less  in  ab¬ 
solute  character  than  on  other  occasions. 

The  question  of  tone  and  precision  in  Manie’s  account  of 
events  is,  of  course,  most  urgent  when  it  refers  to  such  figures 
as  Lincoln,  Whitman,  and  Grant.  They  appear  in  similar  char¬ 
acters  as  philosophers  and  friends.  The  Lincoln  who  was  a 
shrewd  politician,  the  Whitman  who  was  complex  and,  to  an 
extent,  baffling,  and  the  dour  Grant  can  hardly  be  traced  in 
Manie’s  account.  What  does  it  add  to  our  knowledge  of  them  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  present  memoir  was  prepared 
has  been  illustrated  by  comparing  two  versions  of  a  similar 
incident.*  A  certain  leeway  must  be  allowed  for  the  vagaries 
of  story-teller  and  collaborator.  In  addition,  a  number  of  com¬ 
ments  are  in  order.  One  must  take  into  account  the  economy 
of  memory  which  can  be  expected  in  a  narrator  of  Manie’s 
age;  the  creative  aspects  of  memory  in  general;  and,  too,  the 
fact  that  Manie  was,  indeed,  interested  in  reaching  the  general 
reader.  She  read  Gone  With  the  Wind  many  times,  in  her  old 
age,  her  daughter  informs  us.  As  Manie  said:  “I  would  like 
for  those  who  read  of  Miss  Mitchell’s  Ellen  and  Melly  and 
Mammy  Jincy  to  know  my  people.  I  would  like  for  those  who 
read  of  her  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  to  know  my  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kentucky.” 

Manie,  however,  was  no  professional  teller  of  tales  or  rem¬ 
iniscences — a  fact  which  explains  a  number  of  her  passages, 


*Sec  pp.  285  fT.  and  Appendix  B. 
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like  that  relating  to  Aunt  Lucy,  in  which  her  evident  will  to 
present  her  family’s  viewpoint  disturbs  the  even  flow  of  her 
recollections.  With  respect  to  the  more  distinguished  person¬ 
ages  who  cross  her  path  of  interest,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  Manie,  as  we  have  seen,  cared  nothing  for  politics 
or  war  in  themselves,  and  there  is  nothing  in  her  writing  to 
indicate  a  technical  appreciation  of  Whitman  as  a  poet.  Her 
concern  was,  as  always,  with  her  family  and  self.  One  can  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  fatherless  girl,  living  in  desperate  times,  might  un¬ 
derstandably  seek  in  the  family  heroes  qualities  of  kindness 
and  generosity  such  as  a  father  might  offer.  Moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  qualities  which  attracted  Manie’s  at¬ 
tention  to  these  men,  and  the  stories  about  them  which  re¬ 
mained  most  vivid  in  her  memory,  were  in  fact  characteristic 
of  them.  Sherman  was  authority  for  the  statement  that  “Grant 
is  as  kind  as  a  child.”  Whitman’s  humanity  and  helpfulness 
to  others  is  written  into  all  his  letters  and  known  activities. 
And  the  multifarious  records  clearly  demonstrate  that  Lincoln 
was  actually  “Father  Abraham”  to  those  who  came  his  way. 

All  such  inquiries  into  the  form  and  content  of  these  mem¬ 
oirs,  though  legitimate,  in  no  way  impugn  the  essential  truth 
which  shines  from  Manie’s  pages  however  expressed.  They 
comprise  the  candid  record  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  who  paid  her  kinfolk  the 
honor  of  a  wholehearted  interest  and  affection.  Her  attentive¬ 
ness  to  their  affairs  was  unpretentious  and  direct.  Her  best  ex¬ 
pressions  of  feeling  and  things  seen  have  a  spontaneous  real¬ 
ity  which  is  artless  and  convincing.  For  these,  and  for  the  ful¬ 
some  record  of  life  in  the  Border  States  during  distraught  and 
critical  times,  Manie’s  story  will  be  read  and  remembered. 

Louis  Filler 

Antioch  College 
July  1949 
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A  Note  on  the  Text 

According  to  Miss  Jennie  Morgan,  the  manuscript  was  prepared 
in  close  collaboration  with  her  mother,  Manie  Morgan.  “I  made  up 
a  kind  of  shorthand,”  writes  Miss  Morgan,  “and  could  pretty  well 
write  as  Mother  talked.  At  that  time  I  had  a  home  to  care  for. 
When  I  was  occupied  Mother  studied  her  notes.  We  will  say  Moth¬ 
er  dictated  pp.  1-6.  At  our  next  session  I  would  read  pp.  1-6.  Very 
seldom  was  a  change  made.”  The  Kendley-Morgan  clan  was  closely 
knit,  and  assiduous  in  preserving  family  records.  Letters,  diaries, 
and  manuscript  materials  were  available  to  Manie  Morgan  and  her 
daughter  as  aids  in  refreshing  memory  and  recording  events  with 
precision. 

The  manuscript  as  completed  thereafter  experienced  vicissitudes 
of  fire  and  editorial  handling,  but  appears  to  have  been  spared  more 
integral  impairment.  Present  editing  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
deleting  trivia,  repetitions,  and  obvious  errors,  typographical  or  of 
expression,  either  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  her  collaborator. 
Some  awkward  constructions,  of  sentences  or  of  material,  have  been 
edited  for  clarity  or  better  reading.  Where  questions  of  sense  or 
intention  were  involved,  Miss  Morgan  was  consulted.  An  effort  was 
made  to  improve,  where  necessary,  by  omission  rather  than  ad¬ 
dition;  and  additions  have  been  the  most  meager  possible.  Where- 
ever  the  passages  permitted,  the  precise  wording  of  the  original  was 
preserved.  Chapter  headings,  notes,  and  appendixes  have  been 
added  and  arranged  by  the  editor. 


L.  F. 


THE  NEW  STARS 

Life  and  Labor  in  Old  Missouri 
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The  Big  House 


Utter  loneliness  is  my  first  mem¬ 
ory.  I  seemed  always  to  be  alone  in  a  big  room,  although  my 
mother  sat  by  a  window  and  sewed  long  seams  on  a  jacket  or 
trousers.  No  hours  of  my  life  have  seemed  as  long  as  those. 
This  loneliness  permeated  my  early  childhood. 

My  father,  Winfred  Kendley,  “told  the  law”  in  the  Kendley- 
Smith  firm  located  in  De  Kalb  of  Buchanan  County  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  His  partner  was  Jerry  Smith  who  pleaded 
the  cases.  Jerry  Smith  was  my  mother’s  brother  and  the  hus¬ 
band  of  my  father’s  sister  Angeline.  The  Smith  family  lived 
on  a  small  plantation  two  miles  south  of  us,  and  my  Uncle 
Jerry  came  by  each  morning  for  Father,  as  De  Kalb  was  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  farther  north. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  two  men,  my  mother 
would  call  me  to  lessons.  I  remember  my  first  one.  On  a  black¬ 
board  were  the  pictures  of  a  cat,  a  rat,  and  a  hat;  and  beside 
each  was  the  printed  word.  The  back  of  the  board  was  full  of 
the  three  names  mixed  together.  1  picked  out  the  word  “cat.” 
Mother  had  me  look  at  it  and  find  others  of  its  kind.  I  liked 
my  mother’s  smile  when  I  succeeded.  I  did  not  want  to  quit 
this  game  when  the  clock  struck,  but  Mother  always  had  the 
blackboard  taken  away  and  went  to  her  sewing.  I  played  with 
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blocks  or  my  doll.  I  could  use  the  black  haircloth  divan,  but  I 
preferred  the  floor  most  of  the  time.  Mother  would  stop  her 
sewing  now  and  then  and  go  to  her  desk.  Once  I  had  followed 
her,  only  to  be  told,  “Manie,  it  is  rude  to  pry.”  But  I  watched 
when  her  back  was  toward  me.  She  lifted  sheets  of  paper  with 
lines  of  figures  to  the  light.  Once  I  heard  her  say  softly  to  her¬ 
self,  “Not  much  saved  yet.”  Another  time,  I  moved  my  blocks 
toward  the  front  of  the  room.  Then  when  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  as  she  often  did,  I  could  see  that  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  rubbed  her  fingers.  I  knew  that  her  back,  eyes,  and  fingers 
were  tired,  but  she  continued  to  sew. 

After  dinner — our  noon  meal  was  called  dinner — my  negro* 
mammy,  Aunt  Lucy,  put  me  to  bed  for  a  nap.  When  I  awoke, 
I  had  a  short  lesson  and  then  was  alone  again  in  the  big  room. 
When  the  clock  struck  a  second  time  I  would  go  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and,  as  soon  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Uncle  Jerry’s  white 
horses  on  our  avenue,  I  called,  “Mother,  Father  is  coming!” 
She  would  fold  her  sewing,  remove  her  work-apron,  and 
smooth  her  hair.  Then  she  plumped  up  the  cushions  in  Fa¬ 
ther’s  chair  and  set  his  slippers  by  it.  When  she  bent  to 
straighten  my  hairnet,  her  blue  print  dress  touched  my  feet. 
Her  dress  was  always  a  white  dotted  blue  print,  for  dress  goods 
were  bought  in  bolts  and  all  one’s  everyday  clothes  were  alike. 
My  sister,  Julia,  would  come  in  from  the  music  room,  her 
slow  little  steps  rustling  her  skirts  softly.  Mother  always  mo¬ 
tioned  her  to  straighten  her  pantalettes,  and  I  would  look 
down  at  my  red-gingham  ones.  Father  always  said,  “It’s  good 
to  be  home  again.” 

Mother  would  stand  behind  him  smoothing  his  hair.  He 
often  took  her  hand  and  held  it  against  his  cheek.  Julia  would 
get  him  a  drink,  and  I  always  took  the  glass  away.  At  this 
time  each  one  told  only  pleasant  things;  so  we  talked  together 
like  birds  singing  until  our  negro  mammy,  Aunt  Lucy,  called 


*The  lower  case  spelling  in  the  manuscript  is  preserved  throughout. 
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us  to  supper.  Sometimes  baby  Amelia  laughed,  and  when  she 
did,  the  rest  of  us  laughed  in  answer. 

After  supper,  with  baby  Amelia  asleep  in  her  cradle,  Father 
told  Julia  and  me  stories  while  Mother  continued  her  sewing. 
Sometimes  Father  followed  us  girls  into  the  hall  and  finished 
the  tale  while  we  unlaced  our  shoes,  for  always  at  the  stroke  of 
eight  Mother  said,  “You  girls  are  to  go  to  bed  now.” 

I  slept  in  a  four-poster  bed  canopied  with  pink  worsted.  The 
light  of  the  candle  made  a  rosy  glow  within.  Aunt  Lucy  al¬ 
ways  busied  herself  for  some  time  about  the  room,  at  what,  I 
could  never  discover,  and  I  usually  went  to  sleep  in  that  soft 
light,  and  did  not  know  the  darkness.  Julia  slept  across  the  hall 
in  a  bed  exactly  like  mine.  Aunt  Lucy  rested  on  a  cot  between 
us.  She  wakened  us  each  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  as  we  had 
breakfast  at  seven-thirty. 

Sometimes  Aunt  Angeline  rode  over  with  Uncle  Jerry  to 
spend  the  day.  She  brought  sewing  or  knitting  and  busied  her¬ 
self  until  my  lessons  were  over.  Then  Mother  got  out  her  work, 
and  the  two  women  talked  over  the  doings  of  their  far-away 
kith  and  kin  in  Kentucky.  I  sat  curled  up  on  the  window  seat 
and  daydreamed.  I  was  the  green-suited  jockey  riding  Grand¬ 
father  Kendley’s  Bald  Eagle  to  victory.  I,  in  a  sweeping  gown 
of  lace  ruffles,  was  Matt  Truman,  the  belle  of  the  ball.  Some¬ 
times  I  wore  a  scarlet  coat  and  took  a  high  fence  in  a  fox  chase ; 
maybe  in  a  velvet  gown  and  treasured  lace,  I  was  Grandmother 
Smith  at  the  governor’s  reception.  I  might  be  Sarah  Pullham, 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Pullham,  whom  everyone  admired. 
Oftenest  I  was  ten-year-old  Alice  Stevenson,  who  had  a  play¬ 
house  where  she  washed  clothes  in  real  soapsuds  and  cooked 
food  and  entertained  as  a  grown-up  lady.  But  I  never  told  these 
dreams  to  anyone. 

Often  Aunt  Angeline  visited  us  on  Saturdays  and  brought 
her  children,  Willie  and  Betty.  On  those  occasions  we  children 
were  permitted  to  play  in  the  parlor  while  our  mothers  sewed 
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and  talked  in  the  dining  room.  We  acted  out  the  stories  which 
my  father  had  told  us.  I  always  said,  “You  may  have  the  parts 
you  like.”  Willie  would  say,  “And  you  choose  the  play,  Manie.” 
Betty  only  smiled.  I  liked  the  wrinkles  on  the  noses  and  about 
the  round  brown  eyes  of  these  cousins  of  mine  when  they 
smiled. 

I  have  often  felt  since  there  was  some  trickery  in  that  long- 
ago  self  of  mine.  When  I  chose  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
I  would  say,  “Willie,  you  be  Oberon,  and  Betty,  you  be  Tita- 
nia.”  My  life  was  so  orderly  I  always  wanted  to  turn  things 
topsy-turvy.  I  wanted  to  be  Puck  and  make  Betty  fall  in  love 
with  a  donkey.  When  I  chose  “Pyramis  and  Thisbe,”  I  was  the 
lion.  I  did  not  care  to  be  the  hero  or  heroine ;  I  wanted  to  walk 
on  all  fours  and  scare  the  lovers.  If  it  were  “The  Headless 
Horseman,”  I  wanted  to  throw  the  pumpkin,  and  I  convinced 
my  cousins  that  Katrina  and  Ichabod  were  the  principal 
characters. 

My  father  told  stories  from  books.  My  Uncle  Jerry  told  me 
one  real  story  which  I  liked  as  well  as  the  printed  ones.  He  and 
I  had  gone  to  the  pasture  to  gather  daisies.  When  we  came 
upon  a  hillside  where  the  white  blossoms  starred  the  dark 
grass,  he  caught  my  hand  and  stayed  my  eager  feet.  “Manie,” 
he  said,  “this  makes  me  think  of  something  I  saw  once  with 
my  eyes  shut.”  I  laughed.  “It’s  true,  Manie.  It  was  when  your 
mother  and  I  were  about  the  age  of  you  and  Julia.  There  had 
been  talk  that  on  a  certain  night  the  stars  would  fall,  that  the 
graves  would  open  as  the  tomb  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  on 
Easter,  and  that  the  dead  and  the  living  would  fly  up  into 
Heaven.  Grandmother  took  us  children  to  our  mother’s  grave. 
A  great  many  people  came.  Some  sang,  some  shouted,  and 
some  sat,  as  we  did,  quietly  by  their  beloved.  As  the  time  went 
on  and  the  graves  did  not  open,  the  shouting  and  singing  gave 
place  to  wailing.  Far  away  I  saw  glittering  lights  fall  from  the 
sky  and  vanish  among  the  trees.  I  closed  my  eyes.  Near  me  the 
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stars  fell  now  like  golden  snowflakes  and  lay  bright  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  against  the  dark  earth.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  Grand¬ 
mother  was  still  looking  downward.  I  looked  up.  There  were 
many  stars,  and  as  I  looked,  others  came  out  in  the  sky.  I 
thought  new  ones  were  being  made  for  those  that  fell.  I  called, 
‘Grandma,  look  up  and  see  the  new  stars.  One  of  them  is  Moth¬ 
er’s  badge.’  She  lifted  her  head,  smiled  at  the  gleaming  sky, 
then  took  my  hand  and  that  of  Mary  Jane  and  led  us  home.” 


_/ 


The  Slaves’  Wedding 


The  first  Fourth  of  July  I  seem  to  re- 
member  was  just  before  I  finished  the  First  Reader  which  Fa¬ 
ther  had  given  me  on  my  sixth  birthday,  November  the  tenth. 
Aunt  Lucy’s  oldest  boy,  Ike,  drove  our  carriage  to  the  grove 
where  the  celebration  was  held.  There  were  long  white  tables 
for  the  grownups  and  lines  of  doubled  sheets  on  the  grass  for 
the  children.  Aunt  Lucy  chose  a  place  for  }ulia  and  me.  She 
whispered,  “Sit  far  apart  so  there’ll  be  a  place  for  Marse  Willie 
and  Mis’  Betty.”  I  have  wondered  if  it  were  all  chance  or  if 
Aunt  Lucy  maneuvered  to  seat  us  so  we  faced  the  barbecue 
fire  instead  of  the  tables.  Anyway  the  burning  logs  were  very 
pretty.  Willie  said,  “Aren’t  we  lucky?”  when  Aunt  Lucy  put 
cream  pie  of  her  own  baking  at  our  places. 

After  dinner  the  grownups  took  seats  around  the  platform 
for  the  speaking.  We  children  were  sent  to  grassy  space  beyond 
the  barbecue  fire  to  play.  In  the  midst  of  a  Drop  The  Handker¬ 
chief  game  the  band  played.  At  that  a  memory  of  the  previous 
year  came  to  me.  We  children  had  marched  to  the  music; 
Aunt  Lucy,  who  was  “tending”  us,  had  led  us  round  and 
round  the  barbecue  fire. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  past  into  the  present,  I  saw  Willie 
Smith,  who  was  “it,”  not  running  around  the  circle  but  stand- 
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ing  still  looking  expectantly  at  our  “tender.”  She  sat  on  a  log 
against  a  tree  trunk,  her  eyes  half  closed,  seemingly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  music  or  of  the  lull  in  the  game.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Willie  walked  over  to  Julia,  and  he  and  she  stepped  out. 
Forming  in  twos  we  children  followed  them  just  as  we  had 
followed  Aunt  Lucy  one  year  ago.  They  led  us  a  long  way 
from  the  fire  just  as  she  had.  We  were  quiet;  we  let  our  feet 
shout  for  us.  Yankee  Doodle  was  then  “Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
Hip,  hurray!”  to  me,  and  it  always  will  be. 

When  the  music  stopped,  Willie  and  Julia  took  us  back  to 
the  playground.  Willie  stood  outside  while  we  formed  a  circle; 
and  then  taking  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  marched — 
I  was  watching  his  feet — around  us.  After  a  while  we  played 
Blindfold.  When  my  turn  came,  I  caught  a  short  fat  girl  in  a 
silk  ruffled  dress,  I  heard  the  children  call  her  Ann.  When  I 
was  about  to  bandage  her  eyes,  she  cried,  “Wait,”  and  told 
about  a  red  lamp  her  father  had  bought  her  on  her  birthday. 
She  shouted,  “Mammy  Sue,  send  someone  to  get  my  lamp.  I 
want  to  show  it.”  Our  tender  called,  “Send  a  boy  to  me.”  Aunt 
Lucy’s  smallest  son,  Josh,  came.  Meanwhile  the  fat  girl  had 
stepped  back  into  the  circle.  I  would  have  stepped  back  too, 
but  I  caught  Julia’s  eye  on  me  and  did  not.  Mammy  Sue  said 
to  me,  “Chile,  put  de  rag  on  ag’in.”  I  was  looking  at  Julia.  She 
nodded  and  I  tied  the  cloth  over  my  eyes.  The  game  went  on 
until  Josh  returned  with  the  lamp.  Its  owner  took  a  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring  and  held  it  up  for  everyone  to  see.  Betty 
and  Willie  each  said,  “It  is  very  pretty.”  I  thought  it  was  lovely. 
It  had  a  round  bowl  and  a  gathered  silk  shade  that  looked  like 
a  parasol.  Whenever  I  peeped  at  Julia,  her  eyes  were  downcast; 
I  do  not  think  she  so  much  as  glanced  at  the  lamp. 

Our  family  hurried  home  as  soon  as  the  program  ended 
because  it  was  Mother’s  birthday,  and  Father  was  taking  her 
to  St.  Joseph  to  the  theatre.  That  evening  I  said  to  Julia,  “Why 
did  that  fat  girl  act  so?” 
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“Oh,  those  Gartens,  they  are  poor  white  trash!”  My  lips  fell 
silent  before  the  scorn  in  her  voice,  but  my  thought  was,  “Poor 
— why,  no  other  child  in  this  town  has  a  lamp.” 

The  next  day  I  read  the  last  page  in  my  First  Reader  with¬ 
out  a  mistake.  When  Father  came  home,  I  had  a  pleasant  thing 
to  tell.  He  bowed  to  me,  saying,  “Well,  I  shall  have  to  take 
this  young  lady  up  to  St.  Joseph  tomorrow  and  buy  her  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Reader.” 

On  the  morrow  Father  opened  the  carriage  door  for  me 
just  as  he  always  did  for  Mother.  He  took  my  arm  and  helped 
me  step  up,  and  I  tried  to  smile  just  as  Mother  always  did.  He 
spread  the  linen  duster  over  my  lap,  and  I  tucked  the  edges 
under  me.  As  the  horses  trotted  along  the  pike  road,  Father 
told  me  about  a  dance  that  had  been  given  at  the  theatre  be¬ 
fore  the  main  play.  He  said  this  play  was  from  a  book  he  might 
read  me  some  day.  The  dancer,  a  black  child  named  Topsy, 
had  little  pigtails,  each  one  tied  with  a  red  ribbon.  “She  danced 
very  fast,  and  her  head  seemed  on  fire.” 

Near  the  city  through  the  tops  of  the  trees  I  saw  flags.  Fa¬ 
ther  told  me  they  flew  from  boats  on  the  Missouri  River.  At 
the  hotel  where  we  ate,  Father  said  to  the  waiter,  “Bring  my 
daughter  the  breast  of  the  chicken.”  On  our  way  to  buy  my 
reader  I  saw  a  lamp  just  like  the  one  the  Garten  girl  had,  ex¬ 
cept  the  color  of  this  one  was  pale  pink  instead  of  red.  An 
“Oh,”  escaped  me,  and  Father  stopped.  The  lamp  was  marked 
one  dollar.  I  said,  “If  I  had  the  gold  piece  you  gave  me  at 
Christmas,  I  would  buy  that  lamp.” 

“I’ll  loan  you  a  dollar.” 

Mother  put  me  to  bed  earlier  that  night  because  I  had  not 
had  a  nap.  I  couldn’t  sleep  and  went  into  the  hall  to  walk.  I 
heard  voices  in  the  parlor.  Mother  said,  “It  was  turkey  gobbler 
pride  that  made  Manie  buy  the  lamp.” 

“Part  that  and  part  that  she  loved  the  beauty  of  it.  I  saw  her 
eyes,  Mary  Jane.” 
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As  I  went  back  to  bed  I  resolved  to  study  hard  and  get  in 
the  Third  Reader.  When  I  finished  it,  I  could  enter  Day 
School,  and  perhaps  Mother  would  like  me  again.  She  could 
say  to  visitors,  “This  is  my  daughter,  Manie,  who  is  now  at¬ 
tending  the  Bloomington  School.” 

The  next  morning  I  looked  at  the  sideboard  as  I  did  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  dining  room.  It  was  piled  higher  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it  with  cutout  trousers  and  jackets.  At  night  the  side¬ 
board  bore  finished  clothes;  in  the  morning  cut-out  ones.  I 
played  to  myself  that  the  garments  unmade  themselves  at 
night,  just  as  Penelope  had  unraveled  her  weaving.  I  had  bare¬ 
ly  finished  my  breakfast  when  Mother  said,  “Manie,  we  will 
not  wait  until  eight  o’clock.  We’ll  have  your  lesson  right  away. 
Betsey  is  going  to  marry  Jo  Burt.”  I  wanted  to  shout,  “I  knew 
it,  I  knew  it!”  I  had  seen  Aunt  Lucy’s  girl  walking  with  the 
half-white  Jo,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

Mother  was  saying  that  she  had  to  make  new  suits  for 
Lucy’s  family  to  wear  to  the  wedding.  Too,  Betsey  must  have 
a  suitable  outfit,  and  her  sister  Letty  a  pretty  dress.  “I  had 
thought  to  make  out  the  rest  of  this  summer  without  sewing 
for  you  and  Julia,”  Mother  added.  “But  your  dresses  are  too 
short  with  guests  in  the  house.  Your  father  is  bound  to  hire  a 
sewing  woman.  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  so  as  not  to  have 
help  employed  any  longer  than  necessary.” 

Letty  was  brought  into  the  room  to  wax  the  threads,  knot 
the  ends,  and  thread  needles.  Mother  did  not  rise  from  her 
chair,  but  stitched  steadily.  At  the  dinner  table,  she  said,  “Lucy, 
Manie’s  chatter  makes  me  nervous.  Take  charge  of  her  until 
this  rush  of  sewing  is  over.”  I  hoped  I  would  get  down  to  the 
negro  quarters  and  away  from  the  big  house. 

That  afternoon  Aunt  Lucy  spread  the  parlor  carpet,  which 
she  had  washed  in  the  forenoon,  over  a  thick  layer  of  straw, 
and  she  and  I  tramped  about  on  it.  When  I  fell  down  and  gig¬ 
gled,  she  giggled  with  me.  We  soon  flattened  the  straw,  and 
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then  Aunt  Lucy  tacked  the  carpet  down,  having  me  hand  her 
each  tack  and  asking  me  all  the  time  (very  low  so  as  not  to 
disturb  Mother  at  her  sewing  in  the  next  room)  if  she  had  it 
stretched  straight. 

The  next  day  I  was  eyes  for  Aunt  Lucy  when  she  hung  the 
curtains,  crisp  and  smooth  and  snowy.  I  “fetched”  for  her 
when  she  baked  the  wedding  cakes,  wearing  one  of  Letty’s 
cover-all  aprons  to  keep  me  clean.  I  carried  away  the  used 
measures  to  be  washed,  filled  the  tea-kettle  to  heat  for  dish¬ 
water,  and  carried  away  the  eggshells.  I  doubt  if  anything  I 
have  ever  done  brought  greater  satisfaction  than,  under  Aunt 
Lucy’s  instruction,  safely  lifting  an  egg  yolk  from  its  white. 
The  cakes  completely  covered  both  grates  of  the  outdoor  brick 
oven  for  there  were  six  ten-pound  white  cakes,  and  six  ten- 
pound  fruit  cakes. 

Aunt  Lucy  and  her  two  daughters  had  hurried  with  the 
housecleaning  and  baking,  for  they  could  be  away  from  the 
garden  only  a  short  time  between  hoeings.  I  carried  them 
drinks  when  they  worked  outdoors,  “and  saved  a  right  smart 
bit  of  time,”  Aunt  Lucy  said. 

William  Estis  (Uncle  Bill)  arrived  from  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  a  week  early.  Our 
slaves’  surname  was  Estis,  though  most  slaves,  just  as  Jo  Burt 
did,  took  the  name  of  their  owner.  Uncle  Bill  was  a  free  negro. 
His  master  had  emancipated  all  his  slaves  and  had  given  each 
a  cabin  and  five  acres  of  ground.  Uncle  Bill  went  to  Lexington 
each  spring  to  plant  tobacco  and  came  back  to  our  place  each 
fall  after  he  had  marketed  the  cigars  he  had  made.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  tended  his  crops  while  he  came  to  the  wedding.  Uncle 
Bill  mowed  the  lawn  with  a  scythe  and  had  Aunt  Lucy  and 
me  look  to  see  that  “there  are  no  bumps  left  this  time.”  When 
I  noticed  one  that  Aunt  Lucy  had  not,  he  said,  “Thank  you, 
Mis’  Manie.” 
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My  mother  taught  me  my  lessons  and  Julia  practiced  her 
music.  The  rest  of  the  day  from  early  morning  until  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  Mother,  Aunt  Angeline,  and  a  sewing  woman 
worked.  They  made  the  jackets  and  trousers  of  the  negro  men 
and  boys  first  to  have  them  off  hands,  and  too,  the  dress 
materials  had  had  to  be  ordered.  We  knew  Mother’s  step¬ 
brother,  William  Page  of  St.  Louis,  would  hurry  the  order 
Father  had  telegraphed,  but  it  came  even  sooner  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  There  was  one  box  marked,  “For  the  Bride,”  and 
Mother  gave  it  to  Betsey,  saying,  “You  can  surprise  us.” 

There  was  a  half  bolt  of  white  swiss.  Betsey’s  dress  would 
be  of  this  material.  The  remainder  would  be  kept  for  best 
frocks  for  Julia  and  me  next  summer.  There  was  also  a  half 
bolt  of  lawn.  The  white  ground  had  pink  roses  with  green 
leaves  and  stems ;  the  whole  figure  no  larger  than  a  gold  dollar. 
From  this  would  be  made  second-best  dresses  for  Julia  and  me, 
and  a  dress  for  Letty.  At  her  sister’s  wedding  she  would  have  a 
dress  like  ours.  It  would  be  the  nicest  garment  she  would  have 
until  her  own  wedding. 

Aunt  Lucy,  Betsey,  and  I  chose  the  pattern  for  the  wedding 
dress  from  a  Godey’s  Ladies  Boo\  Mother  had  bought  for  that 
purpose.  The  swiss  cloth  was  soft  and  fine — “just  woven  for 
ruffles,”  Aunt  Lucy  said.  The  dress  would  have  a  low,  round 
neck  and  very  short  puffed  sleeves,  and  as  many  ruffles  on  the 
skirt  as  “Mis’  Jane  found  time  to  make.” 

That  night  as  I  left  the  parlor  I  heard  Mother  say,  “Win¬ 
fred,  the  sewing  isn’t  going  very  fast.”  As  I  got  ready  for  bed, 
I  felt  more  and  more  I  couldn’t  bear  for  Betsey’s  dress  to  be 
any  less  “ruffledy”  than  the  Godey  picture,  it  was  so  lovely. 
From  my  canopy  I  called  to  Aunt  Lucy,  “Can’t  I  do  some  of 
your  work  and  you  help  Mother?”  “I  can’t  sew,  child.”  “Can’t 
you  cut  cut  the  garments — please,  Aunt  Lucy?”  “I  can’t  cut 
at  all,  child.”  The  next  morning  I  told  Mother  I  wanted  the 
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skirt  of  my  lawn  dress  plain.  The  dresses  of  Julia  and  Letty 
were  made  that  way  too  and  Mother  found  time  to  make  the 
bride’s  skirt  all  ruffles. 

The  wedding  was  set  for  eight  o’clock.  Father  took  charge. 
The  couple  were  to  stand  in  front  of  the  door  leading  from  the 
parlor  into  the  dining  room.  The  divans  and  chairs  were  put 
near  this  door  and  facing  it.  These  made  seats  for  the  white 
people,  and  the  blacks  would  stand  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  and  the  Smith  family  sat  with  us  on  the 
divans.  Mrs.  Burt  had  a  green  dress  with  yellow  roses  as  large 
as  saucers.  Aunt  Angeline  wore  a  solid  pink  dress,  very  plain, 
with  a  fine  lace  collar  and  cameo  pin.  Pink  was  pretty  with 
her  smooth  dark  hair.  Mrs.  Burt  had  wavy  yellow  hair. 
Mother’s  dress  was  a  black  lawn  with  peacocks  on  it,  the  color 
of  the  real  birds  and  almost  as  large.  When  the  wind  blew  her 
skirt  about,  I  saw  a  whole  bird.  The  waist  was  a  bird  without 
a  tail.  The  men  wore  black  broadcloth  suits  and  ruffled  shirts. 
My  father’s  dark  hair  curled  from  his  smooth,  beardless  face 
like  that  of  the  poet  Shelley. 

I  think  our  black  folks  had  been  waiting,  for  they  came  in 
after  the  Burts  and  Smiths.  Aunt  Lucy  and  Uncle  Bill  walked 
at  the  head  of  their  family.  They  were  side  by  side,  but  Aunt 
Lucy  seemed  ahead.  She  had  on  her  black  alpaca,  which  she 
wore  only  to  funerals.  She  and  Uncle  Bill  waited  at  the  door 
while  their  fourteen  broad-shouldered  sons,  in  their  shining 
new  shoes  and  creaseless  new  suits,  walked  by.  Their  coats 
were  buttoned  over  their  chests  to  the  throat  like  jackets.  The 
little  boys,  Jo  and  Josh,  wore  only  long  linen  shirts,  new  and 
smooth,  and  were  barefoot.  Letty’s  eyes  were  soft  and  shining 
in  her  bony  face.  The  negro  guests  filled  the  room.  The  negro 
preacher  had  an  unbleached  linen  suit,  but  his  coat  was  made 
like  white  folks’  coats,  and  he  wore  a  stiff  shirt  and  collar,  and 
a  necktie. 

At  a  sign  from  the  preacher  Julia  played  the  new  wedding 
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march,  and  Jo  and  Betsey  came  from  the  guest  bedroom.  An 
audible  sigh  went  up  from  Betsey’s  little  brothers  and  Letty, 
and  I  fear  from  me,  at  the  sight  of  her.  Her  round  face  looked 
childish.  Her  chocolate  brown  skin  was  pretty  against  her 
white,  lacy  veil,  and  so  were  her  brown  arms  clasping  the  scar¬ 
let  roses.  Her  hair  looked  soft  and  black  against  the  orange 
blossoms.  Jo  Burt  wore  white  linen  pants,  a  white  shirt,  a  black 
tie,  and  a  white  coat.  His  hair  was  cut  short.  His  homely  yel¬ 
low  face  was  intelligent  and  kind. 

As  I  think  back,  I  again  hear  the  minister  say,  “In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,”  and  see  the  solemn  faces  of  Jo  and  Betsey.  I 
know  that  there  were  other  words,  but  those  were  all  that  I 
heard.  I  probably  daydreamed  between  times  with  myself  as 
Betsey.  I  thought  it  was  strange  for  the  minister  to  tell  grown¬ 
ups  to  do  things  like  “join  your  hands.”  I  remember  how  the 
solemnity  left  Jo’s  face  when  the  minister  asked  if  he  would 
take  Betsey  “for  better  or  worse — until  death  doth  you  part.” 
It  became  warm  and  happy  with  love  as  he  said,  “I  do.”  Betsey 
smiled  when  she  answered,  “I  do,”  to  the  same  question.  Soon 
the  minister  was  shaking  hands  with  Jo  and  Betsey,  and  I 
heard  him  say,  “Mrs.  Burt.” 

Uncle  Jerry  and  Father  and  Mr.  Burt  put  a  goldpiece  in 
Betsey’s  hand.  The  white  folks  went  home  after  congratulating 
the  couple.  Mother  sent  Julia  and  me  to  bed.  I  could  not  go  to 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  black  folks  dancing  out  in  the  big 
barn  and  eating  those  cakes  I  had  helped  bake.  There  was 
sweet  cider  to  drink.  Small  black  Josh  had  had  his  pappy  pull 
out  the  cork  and  had  given  me  a  glass.  I  remembered  just 
how  the  white  cake  and  the  fruit  cake  Aunt  Lucy  had  served 
at  supper  tasted  and  could  imagine  how  each  would  taste  with 
the  cider. 

After  a  long  time  I  heard  Father  say,  “Mary  Jane,  Baby 
Melia  is  still  awake  with  the  excitement.  I  wonder  if  the  girls 
are  asleep.”  Mother  answered,  “Winfred,  don’t  you  go  in  wak- 
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ing  them  up  and  spoiling  them.”  Then  dark  moments  fell 
upon  me — as  dark  as  there  have  ever  been  in  my  long  life. 
With  the  wedding  over,  Mother  would  no  longer  be  busy,  and 
I  would  have  to  give  up  real  life  and  live  again  in  the  big  house 
among  the  shadows  of  dreams.  In  my  despair  I  was  all  alone. 
Father  might  have  come  to  me  and  understood,  but  Mother 
had  spoken.  In  the  dark  moments  of  later  years  there  was  al¬ 
ways  someone  by  me  but  not  at  this  moment  when  I  so  felt 
the  need  of  companionship.  My  memory  of  myself  that  night 
has  made  me  tender  all  my  life  toward  small  folk  at  night 
time.  I  have  tried  gallantly  always  to  send  my  children  to  bed 
with  a  laugh.  Finally  sleep  came. 


Father 


Aunt  Lucy  said  to  me  the  next  morn- 
ing  as  she  pushed  back  die  canopies  of  my  bed,  “Mis’  Manie, 
I  have  to  move  Mis’  Melia  into  Mis’  Julia’s  room  today,  and 
will  you  please  fetch  for  me?”  I  said,  “Yes  ma’am,  Aunt  Lucy.” 

My  father  had  had  a  bad  cough,  and  I  knew  Mother  had 
lost  rest  caring  for  him.  I  supposed  the  baby  was  put  in  Julia’s 
room  so  that  Aunt  Lucy  could  care  for  the  three  of  us  at  night. 
Father  and  Mother  could  now  regain  their  lost  sleep.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  doctor  who  had  talked  a  long  time  with  Father 
and  Mother  in  the  library  the  forenoon  of  the  wedding  had 
suggested  this  change.  That  night  Aunt  Lucy  let  me  hold  the 
candle  while  she  fixed  the  baby  for  bed.  When  I  had  a  baby 
of  my  own,  I  handled  the  little  limbs  just  as  I  had  seen  Aunt 
Lucy  at  my  candle-holding  times. 

Mother  kept  me  at  the  big  house  for  my  lessons  in  the  fore¬ 
noons,  and  put  me  in  Aunt  Lucy’s  care  afternoons  just  as  when 
she  was  busy  sewing  for  the  wedding.  I  was  too  happy  and  too 
busy  to  wonder  about  this  change. 

In  my  childish  mind  I  thought  I  helped  a  good  deal  that 
summer  and  fall.  I  scoured  the  silver  of  the  white  table  with 
fine  brick  dust.  Smoothing  the  cheesecloth  over  the  starch 
crocks  while  Aunt  Lucy  filled  them  with  grated  corn  was  a 
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job  I  liked.  Then  I  poured  water  in  them  and  watched  the  bub¬ 
bles.  The  next  morning  Aunt  Lucy  lifted  the  cheesecloth  and 
there  was  fine  powder  in  the  crocks.  Betsey  made  starch  out 
of  it  for  Letty’s  and  my  lawn  dresses  and  Aunt  Lucy  slapped 
them  dry.  They  were  as  smooth  and  shiny  as  new  goods. 

Aunt  Lucy  let  me  help  to  make  vinegar,  too.  I  cut  the 
“mother”  into  small  pieces  and  gleefully  “plumped”  one  into 
each  jar  of  cider. 

But  the  most  fun  of  all  was  warming  the  beds.  The  warm¬ 
ing  pans  were  nickel  boxes  with  lids.  One  end  was  wider  than 
the  other,  like  a  shovel,  and  the  handle  was  long.  When  the 
short  burning  pieces  of  wood  were  ready,  Aunt  Lucy  called 
me  and  handed  me  the  pincers.  I  got  two  pieces  in  but  was  so 
slow  I  was  afraid  they  would  burn  up  before  I  could  fill  the 
pan.  Aunt  Lucy  was  as  quick  with  the  pincers  as  with  her 
hands.  After  we  had  warmed  the  other  beds,  I  got  ready  for 
sleep,  and  Aunt  Lucy  warmed  most  the  place  where  my  feet 
would  be. 

Each  evening  Aunt  Lucy’s  oldest  son,  Ike,  had  me  give  the 
melon  he  was  raising  for  the  fair  its  drink.  He  had  me  put  the 
cut  stem  into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  next  day  the  bowl  was 
almost  if  not  entirely  dry.  He  said,  “Yo’  han’s  are  softer,  Mis’ 
Manie,  an’  won’t  bruise  the  stem.”  His  melon  got  the  red  rib¬ 
bon  and  a  dollar  in  money.  Like  all  the  black  people,  he  said, 
“Thank  yo’,  Mis’  Manie,”  when  I  helped  him. 

I  was  so  happy  and  so  occupied  with  the  new  way  of  living 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  anything  strange.  But 
one  day  Mother  did  so  adversely  from  her  usual  self  that  I  re¬ 
solved  to  lie  awake  that  very  night  and  solve  the  puzzle. 

I  was  out  in  the  big  barn  loft  trampling  beans ;  wagon  loads 
of  vines  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  cloth. 
A  whistle  blew  three  times,  Fadier’s  signal  for  someone  to 
bring  his  horse.  Josh  and  Jo  and  a  bigger  boy,  Abe,  swung 
down  the  loft  ladder  to  catch  and  saddle  Dexter,  Father’s 
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blooded  sorrel.  “P’raps  yo’  pappy  will  want  you,  Mis’  Manie,” 
Aunt  Lucy  said.  I  hadn’t  wanted  to  quit  helping,  but  I  did 
want  to  “see  Father  off.”  He  heard  my  running  feet,  opened 
the  shutters,  pushed  up  the  window  and  called  to  Mother  in¬ 
side,  “Mary  Jane,  I  want  Manie  to  go  hunting  with  me.” 

Mother  said,  “All  right,  Winfred.” 

Father  called,  “Huh,  huh,  huh,  huh,”  and  Queen  and  Bea¬ 
ver,  our  bird  dogs,  came.  When  we  reached  the  creek,  Father 
dismounted  and  flung  down  Dexter’s  rein.  It  was  very  quiet. 
Then  there  was  a  shot,  and  soon  Father  came  with  a  covey  of 
twelve  quail.  Aunt  Lucy  was  at  the  door  of  the  cook-house 
when  we  came  back,  as  it  seemed  she  always  was  when  Father 
hunted.  She  broiled  the  quail  on  a  grate  set  on  live  coals.  It  was 
the  only  way  Father  could  eat  meat.  It  seemed  to  me  a  shame 
for  “all  that  good  juice  to  fall  into  the  fire.” 

That  night  I  decided  that  some  way  there  was  magic  in 
Betsey’s  wedding,  and  that  it  had  made  Mother  like  Father. 
Father  always  did  whatever  Mother  asked  without  questioning. 

Father  came  home  for  a  few  hours  on  nice  afternoons  now 
and  rode  off,  I  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  Sometimes  we  hunted, 
sometimes  we  studied  birds.  I  learned  to  know  the  bluebird, 
the  meadowlark,  the  orange  oriole,  and  the  little  yellow  one 
by  sight.  When  I  likened  the  oriole’s  nest  to  the  thumb  stalls 
Mother  made,  Father  said,  “Good,  Manie,  good.”  Only  one 
other  comparison  of  mine  received  praise.  It  was  that  of  the 
squirrel’s  nest  to  the  cupped  rag  rugs  Aunt  Lucy  braided,  the 
rugs  before  they  were  flattened.  Often  I  practised  “hugging” 
Dexter.  “Hugging”  was  putting  my  arms  around  the  horse’s 
neck  and  pressing  my  shoulders  and  face  close  to  him.  Father 
had  trained  him  to  stay  on  the  spot  where  his  rein  was 
dropped;  to  go  quickly  to  the  sound  when  Father  blew  a  whis¬ 
tle,  providing  his  rein  was  on  the  saddle  horn;  to  take  the 
nearest  route,  even  if  he  must  crawl  on  his  stomach  through 
brush.  Father  had  me  practise  “hugging”  at  first  where  the 
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trees  were  high  and  there  was  no  brush.  I  think  I  was  as  ex¬ 
cited  as  Dexter  at  the  whistle’s  call.  Later  when  Father  had 
me  practise  in  woodsy  places  where  Dexter  had  to  crawl,  I 
was  not  at  all  afraid.  “Manie,  when  I  hunt  this  fall,”  said  Fa¬ 
ther,  “I  will  leave  Dexter’s  rein  on  the  saddle  horn.  When  I  get 
my  kill,  I  will  whistle  and  you  two  can  come  to  me.  It  will  save 
my  carrying  the  game  and  having  to  walk  far.” 

Some  afternoons  Father  and  I  amused  ourselves  teaching 
the  parrot,  Polly,  to  talk.  Polly  was  better  natured  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Not  once  did  Mother  say  as  she  had  continually  last  sum¬ 
mer,  “Manie,  get  out  of  the  sun.  You’ll  be  as  speckled  as  a 
guinea  egg.”  Once  I  ran  in  the  house  hurriedly  to  get  a  piece 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  heard  the  words,  “Jerry,  it’s  good  for  him  to 
be  in  the  sun.”  I  wondered  who  in  our  neighborhood  was  sick, 
but  I  did  not  ask. 

Just  when  I  began  to  feel  I  was  getting  the  better  of  my 
curiosity,  I  had  a  lapse.  I  went  into  the  parlor  tired  from  tramp¬ 
ling  beans.  Mother  was  gathering  ruffles  for  Julia’s  and  my 
swiss  dresses.  Yards  and  yards  of  it  billowed  about  her  on  the 
floor.  I  lay  down  and  thought  of  the  ruffles  as  waves  and  of  the 
blue  carpet  as  the  sea.  My  boat  floated  along;  all  at  once  it 
bumped.  Mother’s  desk  had  closed.  I  was  now  awake,  but  lay 
still  with  my  eyes  shut. 

Mother  said,  “We  have  quite  a  profit  this  year.” 

“But  Mary  Jane,  I  don’t  like  for  you  to  sew  so  hard.  I  want 
a  sewing  woman  to  make  the  black  people’s  clothes.  You  did 
not  go  to  a  finishing  school.” 

“But  I  want  my  girls  to  have  things  as  nice  as  my  sister 
Matt’s.” 

“Are  you  unhappy,  Mary  Jane?” 

“You  are  enough  for  me,  Winfred.”  I  felt  all  at  once  I  was 
listening  to  something  Father  and  Mother  meant  to  be  all  their 
own.  I  rolled  over  with  my  face  away  from  them  and  called 
“Oh,”  loudly,  as  if  I  had  bumped  myself. 
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This  fall  I  saw  inside  the  dark,  brass-bound  chest  that  sat 
at  the  foot  of  my  parents’  bed.  But  that  brief  look  only  whetted 
the  curiosity  I  had  always  had  concerning  it.  I  had  once  heard 
Father  say  to  Aunt  Lucy,  when  Mother  was  in  Kentucky, 
“Lucy,  put  this  belt  in  Mary  Jane’s  chest.  It  contains  $500  in 
gold.”  I  did  not  pin  myself  down  to  think  out  what  else  might 
be  in  the  chest.  Something  valuable,  no  doubt,  like  $500  in 
gold,  though  the  value  might  be  because  it  was  very  old  or 
rare. 

But  one  night  I  was  awakened  by  voices  in  the  parlor.  I 
knew  that  my  Grandfather  Smith  was  expected  by  the  week¬ 
end.  I  had  gone  to  bed  and  would  have  to  stay,  or  at  least 
Mother  must  not  know  I  was  not  staying.  My  parents’  room 
was  nearer  the  parlor  than  mine,  so  I  crept  into  their  bed.  I 
heard  a  man’s  voice,  saying,  “Jane,  my  girl,  put  my  belt  away.” 
Grandfather  Smith  was  the  only  one  who  called  my  mother, 
Jane;  the  belt  had  the  money  his  razor-back  hogs  had  brought. 
The  door  opened.  I  peeped  through  the  bed-curtains  when 
Mother  lifted  the  chest  lid.  I  saw  it  was  half  full  on  one  side 
of  stuffy  envelopes  like  those  in  Father’s  law  office;  the  other 
side  had  silverware,  queer-shaped  pitchers  and  mugs,  and 
spoons  with  men’s  faces.  One  face  was  ugly  and  bad.  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  a  pirate  or  robber — doubtless,  an  ancestor  of  ours 
far  back — too  far  back  to  count.  Yet  the  shock  of  it  sent  me 
back  to  my  own  bed  where  I  dreamed  I  was  Abel  being  chased 
by  Cain,  who  had  the  face  of  the  man  on  the  spoon. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  my  bed  curtains  be¬ 
ing  pushed  aside.  A  little  man  who  looked  like  a  small  Santa 
Claus  stood  beside  me.  In  my  first  glance  I  saw  only  a  red 
flannel  shirt,  thick  white  hair,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  those  of  my 
china  doll. 

“My  dear,  I  couldn’t  wait  longer  to  see  you.  You  are  just  as 
I  fancied  you  would  be,  longer,”  his  eyes  traveled  from  my  head 
to  the  ridge  my  feet  made  on  the  counterpane,  “than  you  were 
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four  years  ago.  Your  hair  is  darker,”  he  patted  it,  “your  mouth 
and  your  dear,  gray  eyes  just  the  same.”  I  asked,  “Grandfather 
Smith,  do  you  like  gray  eyes?” 

“My  Mary’s  eyes  were  gray.”  Then,  “Get  dressed  and  come 
outside.  I’ll  be  waiting.” 

Grandfather  sat  in  the  rocking  chair  he  had  carried  to  the 
porch.  I  went  to  him  and  was  rocked  back  and  forth  as  he 
told  me  of  his  trip  to  New  Orleans  where  he  had  gone  to  sell 
his  razor-back  hogs.#  They  had  found  nuts  a  short  way  from 
the  first  pen.  The  negro  men  had  built  a  campfire;  Grand¬ 
father  had  made  biscuits.  After  supper  one  man  watched,  and 
Grandfather  and  the  rest  slept.  The  guard  had  not  wakened 
the  sleepers,  for  the  hogs  did  not  get  their  fill  of  nuts  until 
dark,  and  that  first  night  it  was  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 
Grandfather  broke  camp  at  daybreak,  but  the  hogs  had  held 
him  up  eating  this  time  at  midnoon.  Grandfather  laughed, 
“I  used  the  pens  only  two  nights.  I  slept  by  day  and  traveled 
by  moonlight.  But  I  got  to  New  Orleans  on  schedule.  The  hogs 
weighed  well,  and  the  price  was  higher  than  last  year.  I  gave 
each  one  of  the  black  men  a  dollar.  Each  one  of  them  bought 
a  red  parasol.  I  doubt  if  they  could  have  gotten  anything  their 
wives  would  have  liked  better.  I  expect  they’re  home  by  now.” 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  pushed  me  out  on  his  knee  so  he 
could  look  into  my  face,  and  asked,  “Manie,  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  please  you?” 

I  knew  he  had  once  said  this  to  Julia.  She  had  asked  for  a 
parrot,  and  on  the  next  trip  to  Louisiana  he  had  carried  back 
our  Polly. 

“Grandfather,  I  think  Mother’s  hair  and  Julia’s  is  very 
pretty  when  it  is  unbraided  and  about  their  shoulders.  I  wish 
I  had  some  way  to  see  my  own.  Of  course  mine  is  not  so  long 
as  theirs.” 
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He  undid  my  net  and  took  down  my  braids. 

“Long  enough  for  your  height.  You  shall  see  it  for  yourself.” 
He  had  the  mirror  above  my  bureau,  which  I  could  not  use 
unless  I  stood  on  a  chair,  hung  lower,  and  he  had  another  put 
on  the  wall  opposite  it.  Now,  I  could  see  my  own  hair. 

Grandfather  Smith  planned  to  leave  early  the  next  day. 
After  breakfast  he  and  Mother  went  into  the  library  and 
closed  the  door.  I  thought  it  was  selfish  of  Mother  to  take  him 
all  to  herself,  and  put  my  ear  to  the  keyhole.  Mother’s  voice 
was  too  low  for  me  to  hear.  After  she  had  talked  quite  a  while, 
Grandfather  said,  “I’ll  send  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  out  right 
away.”  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  was  the  father  of  my  admired 
Alice,  and  the  husband  of  Mother’s  half-sister,  my  Aunt  Lizzie 
Stevenson.  Mother  talked  again  a  long  while,  and  then  I  heard 
Grandfather  say,  “Pooh,  Jane,  she’s  like  my  Mary,  who  was  as 
pretty  and  gracious  as  God  can  make  a  girl.”  And  now  when 
I  was  not  too  busy  to  think,  curiosity  tormented  me  as  to  why 
Mother  wanted  Uncle  Andrew,  and  as  to  who  was  like  Grand¬ 
father’s  Mary. 

Two  weeks  later  Uncle  Andrew  came.  When  he  and  Moth¬ 
er  and  Father  went  into  the  library,  I  took  my  speller  and 
went  outdoors.  I  went  over  all  the  words  aloud  twice  before 
Father  came  out.  He  said,  “Manie,  Andrew  thinks  I  am  not 
fat  enough.  He  prescribes  eggnogs  between  meals,  and  going 
to  bed  early.”  Aunt  Lucy  brought  Father  eggnogs  now  when 
he  came  from  the  office  and  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  and 
Mother  retired  now  at  eight  o’clock  just  as  we  children  did. 

One  morning  I  awakened  of  myself.  There  was  laughter  in 
the  parlor.  I  heard  Uncle  Jerry  say,  “It  will  snow  quietly  all 
day,  I  think.  That  fixes  the  biggest  job  and  better  than  we 
could  possibly  have  done  it.” 

“A  white  Christmas  and  yet  almost  warm.  Let’s  tell  her.” 
There  was  eagerness  in  Father’s  voice.  Who,  I  wondered, 
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Mother  or  Julia  or  me?  When  my  doorknob  turned,  I  dashed 
back  the  canopy  from  my  bed.  The  two  men,  their  faces  near 
to  laughter  in  their  joy,  came  to  me. 

“Manie,”  said  Father,  “today  your  family  will  make  as  per¬ 
fect  a  Christmas  pageant  for  you  as  we  can.” 

“And  I  am  to  keep  you  away  so  it  will  be  a  surprise,”  Uncle 
Jerry  added. 

As  soon  as  I  was  settled  in  the  carriage,  he  said,  “Manie,  my 
family  has  gone  to  St.  Joseph.  We  can  meet  them  and  go  shop¬ 
ping  and  to  the  theatre  or  we  can  decorate  the  Smith  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  Of  course  the  first  thing  is  breakfast  at  our  house.” 

Our  tree  was  a  vision  to  me  each  Christmas  morning.  How 
I  would  like  to  make  all  that  beauty!  I  had  never  been  to  the 
theatre,  but  I  would  soon  finish  my  Second  Reader.  Father 
took  Julia  to  the  theatre  whenever  she  finished  a  music  book 
and  had  when  she  finished  a  reader,  that  is,  after  the  first  one. 
I  asked,  “Will  we  put  on  the  popcorn  and  cranberries?” 

Uncle  Jerry  broke  in,  “And  the  colored  balls  and  the  star. 
Why  the  tree  isn’t  in  the  house  yet.”  He  was  going  to  enjoy  it 
too,  I  thought. 

While  we  ate,  two  negro  men  carried  the  tree  in  and  set  it 
in  a  box  prepared  for  it.  Later,  Uncle  Jerry  moved  the  table 
near  to  the  tree  so  that  I  would  have  something  firm  to  stand 
on  while  I  trimmed  the  top  of  it.  When  the  cranberry  ribbons 
fell  out  of  my  hands,  he  was  right  there  to  catch  them. 

When  it  came  to  putting  the  star  on  the  tree,  Uncle  Jerry 
had  the  men  move  the  highboy.  It  was  just  right  for  me  to 
reach  up  to  the  very  tip.  The  colored  balls  were  dyed  egg¬ 
shells.  Each  had  a  loop,  and  it  was  easy  to  hang  them  over  the 
twigs.  Uncle  Jerry  took  me  out  to  build  a  snowman,  and  when 
we  came  in,  a  negro  woman  had  wedged  the  candles  among 
the  branches.  On  the  table  was  some  cotton.  We  tore  off  pieces 
and  spread  them  on  the  branches. 
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Uncle  Jerry  and  I  took  one  last  look  at  the  tree  before  hav¬ 
ing  the  men  wrap  sheets  around  it  to  conceal  it  until  its  great 
moment.  Uncle  Jerry  said,  “Manie,  Lucy  has  told  me  you  like 
to  do  things.  So  I  thought  you  might  enjoy  trimming  the  tree. 
I  think  now  that  Betty  and  Willie  would.  I  shall  let  them  if 
they  wish  next  year.” 

“Let’s  not  ever  tell  them  you  gave  me  a  choice  first,”  I  cried. 

“Thank  you,  Manie.” 

The  sleighbells  tinkled  as  Uncle  Jerry  drove  through  our 
avenue,  the  cloud  blankets  hovering  above  seemed  warm,  and 
the  trees  in  glistening  white  arched  over  us.  Uncle  Jerry  led 
me  to  one  corner  of  our  yard  where  a  curtain  was  stretched 
and  where  two  chairs  awaited  us.  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of 
firelight  from  the  bonfires  built  in  the  background.  Uncle 
Jerry  said,  “Ready,”  and  the  curtain  was  pulled  back.  There 
was  a  platform  beneath  a  corner  tree.  Blackened  logs  made  a 
roof  under  which  was  a  manger  heaped  with  pale  yellow 
straw,  out  of  which  sister  Melia’s  little  white  face  gleamed. 
Mother  in  a  blue  robe  was  kneeling  by  the  manger,  her  soft 
eyes  on  the  baby.  There  was  not  one  line  on  her  face.  It  was 
always  that  way  when  Father  took  the  work  out  of  her  hands 
and  said,  “Be  happy!  Think  of  me  and  Julia,  and  Manie,  and 
Melia.  We  are  enough.”  Father  in  red  was  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  manger.  His  eyes,  on  both  Mother  and  baby, 
were  glad  and  tender.  Then  from  the  other  trees,  the  two  on 
either  side,  came  singing,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  peace,  good-will,  to  men.”  Sister  Julia,  her  long  dark 
hair  waving  over  her  shoulders,  seemed  to  be  floating  on  white 
feathery  wings.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  shining.  Betsey’s 
brown  face  looked  out  from  a  mass  of  black  hair,  and  she 
swayed  up  and  down  on  her  snowy  wings.  I  had  not  known 
her  hair  was  so  heavy. 

The  refrain  was  sung  over  and  over,  and  higher  and  farther 
out  in  the  trees  I  saw  wings  and  wings  and  shining  eyes.  I 
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knew  Aunt  Lucy’s  eighteen  children  were  there.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  realized  the  wings  were  the  snow-feathered  tree 
boughs,  so  perfect  were  they.  The  angel  eyes  were  upon  the 
baby  as  were  those  of  my  father  and  mother.  Her  own  blue 
ones  were  wide  open  to  the  adoration  being  showered  upon 
her.  To  this  day  a  snowy  tree  branch  is  to  me  an  angel  wing 
of  peace,  and  every  baby  has  some  of  the  grace  of  Amelia  as 
she  played  the  part  of  the  Christ  Child  that  Christmas  Eve. 

The  next  day  no  one  worked.  That  is,  there  was  no  weav¬ 
ing,  no  field  work,  no  sewing  for  Mother,  no  lessons  for  Julia 
and  me,  and  Father  did  not  go  to  the  law  office.  Aunt  Lucy 
started  the  oven  early  to  roast  the  whole  pig  that  was  to  have 
the  apple  I  had  shined  in  his  mouth.  She  and  Betsey  had  car¬ 
ried  hot  water  around  to  each  of  us  in  our  rooms  for  a  bath. 
The  vessel  was  called  a  tub,  but  it  was  really  a  long  box.  I  could 
lie  in  it  and  stretch  my  arms  above  my  head.  This  day  each 
person,  both  white  and  black,  had  store  candy  and  an  orange, 
and  the  gift  of  a  gold  dollar  from  Father.  Mother  gave  Julia 
and  me  silk  stockings  with  fancy  stitches  and  Father  cashmere 
socks.  She  had  knitted  red-and-black  checkerboard  gloves  for 
the  negro  men  and  red-and-black  striped  mittens  for  the  boys. 
To  Aunt  Lucy  and  her  girls  she  gave  fancy  mittens. 

Towards  evening  Father  let  the  black  folks  go  riding  in  the 
bobsled  drawn  by  the  oxen.  He  drove  the  cutter,  making  two 
trips  to  get  all  of  us  over  to  the  Smith  home. 

After  the  holidays  whenever  I  opened  the  back  door  and 
saw  heavy  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  loom-house  chimney,  I 
knew  I  would  find  everyone  but  the  children  busy  weaving.  I 
knew  that  the  baking  was  finished  and  that  there  would  be  no 
“fetching”  for  Aunt  Lucy.  But  on  a  table  by  the  fireplace  there 
would  be  a  crock  of  nuts  to  pick  out,  and  I  was  faster  at  that 
than  Letty,  who  was  bigger  and  older  than  I.  I  was  resentful 
that  Josh  and  Jo  could  crack  nuts  and  I  could  not.  Uncle  Bill 
said,  “Mis’  Manie,  I  cannot  give  you  a  hammer.  You’d  smash 
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your  fingers.  My  children  practised  and  practised  ‘fore  they 
learned.”  But  one  morning  Uncle  Bill  gave  me  a  rubber  ham¬ 
mer  he  had  made.  I  was  almost  as  proud  when  I  succeeded  in 
cracking  a  nut  as  I  had  been  over  the  egg  yolk. 

Sometimes  when  I  couldn’t  sleep,  I  went  out  on  the  balcony 
that  ran  all  around  the  house.  I  usually  went  to  the  back,  for 
while  it  was  not  so  pretty,  it  was  less  lonesome.  On  dark  nights 
I  played  the  lights  in  the  negro  cabins  were  stars,  and  the  light 
from  the  round  window  of  the  big  barn,  the  moon.  One  night 
I  heard  laughter;  so  I  went  to  the  back  porch.  On  the  white 
snow  I  saw  big  skirts  and  little  skirts,  big  trousers  and  little 
trousers  running  and  dodging  about.  Soon  my  Father  was  by 
my  side.  He  wrapped  me  up,  and  together  we  watched  the  fun 
our  black  people  were  having. 

The  next  night  after  supper  Father  said,  “Manie,  your 
Mother  is  afraid  you  will  get  a  cold  if  you  go  out  and  help 
cook  the  maple  sap.  Aunt  Lucy  has  promised  to  look  after  you. 
I  have  given  my  word  to  your  Mother  that  no  harm  will  come 
to  you.  Mind  Aunt  Lucy.” 

Those  black  people,  most  of  them  grown-up,  played  like 
children  with  me.  We  fed  the  fires  with  chips,  and  we  ate  the 
tests  (spoons  of  syrup  put  on  the  snow  to  cool  to  see  when  the 
sap  was  thick  enough  for  sugar).  But  mostly  we  played.  We 
marched  with  lighted  torches  for  flags;  we  played  Hare  and 
Hounds.  The  hares  had  torches;  the  hounds  did  not.  When 
a  hound  touched  a  hare  he  became  a  hare  and  was  given  a 
torch,  and  the  touched  hare  became  a  hound.  We  danced 
about,  hissing  and  pretending  we  were  snakes,  the  torches 
held  this  time  in  our  mouths,  but  of  course  we  wouldn’t  really 
touch  with  fire.  When  Aunt  Lucy  called,  “Children,  to  bed 
now,”  the  little  blacks  scampered  to  their  cabins.  Little  black 
children  did  not  stay  in  the  cabin  of  their  mother,  but  with  a 
bigger  brother  or  sister,  for  the  black  mammy  might  be  needed 
for  the  white  children.  At  the  door  of  the  big  house  Aunt  Lucy 
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took  me  in  her  arms  and  carried  me  up  the  steps  and  undressed 
me  and  tucked  me  in  bed. 

“Tired,  li’l  lam’?”  Aunt  Lucy  would  say,  and  I  would  sit  up 
and  cry,  “I’m  not  one  bit  tired.” 

After  the  holidays,  too,  whenever  there  was  snow,  Father 
and  I  hunted  rabbits.  Mother  insisted  Ike  should  accompany 
us.  Also,  she  made  Father  promise  neither  to  leave  me  nor  to 
take  me  into  the  snow.  I  asked  Father  if  Mother  didn’t  know 
that  Dexter  stood  still  when  his  rein  was  dropped.  He  an¬ 
swered,  “Manie,  your  Mother  is  good.”  I  decided  she  was 
“fussy”  about  Father’s  getting  a  cold  just  as  she  was  about 
Julia  and  me. 

I  could  think  of  only  one  thing  I  was  not  getting  to  do.  That 
was  dyeing.  The  thread  for  weaving  was  colored  in  the  fore¬ 
noons  while  I  had  my  lessons.  One  day  I  said,  “Aunt  Lucy,  dye 
once  in  the  afternoon.”  No  one  ever  guessed  it  wasn’t  Aunt 
Lucy’s  work.  I  used  the  water  in  which  beets  had  been  cooked 
for  pink,  and  Aunt  Lucy  gave  me  some  of  the  green  dye  she 
had  made  by  boiling  peach  leaves.  Aunt  Lucy  spoke  only  once. 
It  was,  “Mis’  Manie,  the  dye  sets  quick.”  I  knew  she  meant  me 
to  make  the  colors  pale;  once  she  had  said,  “White  folks  are 
too  dainty  for  red.”  Aunt  Lucy  laughed  and  proposed  that  we 
“leave  a  few  in  to  get  just  as  dark  as  they  will  for  you  to  have 
for  play.”  I  laughed  too,  and  these  were  just  like  the  big  tub¬ 
ful  in  the  cookhouse  for  the  colored  table. 

It  took  me  a  little  over  a  year  to  finish  my  Second  Reader. 
When  I  told  Father,  he  said,  “There  is  no  play  in  the  theatres 
now  that  you  would  like.  Last  week  a  church  in  St.  Joseph 
gave  a  little  entertainment  I  think  you  would  enjoy.  It  is  to  be 
given  this  week  again.” 

“Is  it  at  night?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  if  you  choose  it  we  will  go  up  in  the  afternoon  and 
have  supper  there.” 
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The  thought  of  going  to  a  play  at  night  made  me  dance  up 
and  down.  Julia  had  gone  only  in  the  afternoon  until  she  was 
much  older  than  I. 

Father  bought  me  flowers  to  wear  and  a  box  of  candy  to 
eat  during  the  play.  He  knew  how  to  fill  a  little  girl’s  cup  of 
joy  to  the  brim. 

A  lady  stood  outside  yellow  muslin  curtains  and  said  that 
a  bit  of  the  life  of  children  in  other  lands  would  be  shown.  I 
remember  some  of  the  scenes.  One  was  a  child  like  me  going 
to  bed  and  a  brown  child  getting  up.  Father  said  he  would 
explain  to  me  sometime  about  it  being  day  on  one  part  of  the 
earth  the  same  time  it  was  night  on  another;  and  he  did,  tak¬ 
ing  a  green  apple  off  a  tree  to  illustrate.  I  remember  yellow 
people  rubbing  noses  instead  of  shaking  hands  when  they 
met,  and  old  women  being  driven  by  children  under  beds  on 
birthdays.  Once  before  the  curtains  lifted,  the  lady  said  the 
next  scene  was  the  roof  of  a  building.  Children  put  out  food 
for  Santa  Claus’  reindeer  and  for  the  birds.  Their  wooden 
shoes  looked  like  small  boats. 

On  the  way  home  Father  told  me  how  in  olden  times  a 
shrub  was  put  on  the  stage  with  a  placard,  “This  is  a  Forest,” 
and  a  zigzag  line  would  be  drawn  on  the  floor  for  a  river.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  this  way  the  next  time  the  Smith 
children  and  I  acted  plays. 

This  July  I  helped  Ike  again  with  his  fair  melon.  On  two 
of  the  sturdiest  vines  I  picked  off  all  but  four  blossoms.  Ike 
said,  “Your  feet  are  small  enough  to  fit  in  between  the  leaves.” 
It  was  so  much  fun  to  jump  into  the  open  spaces.  Each  day  I 
put  the  cut  stem  in  a  bowl  of  milk  just  as  I  had  last  year. 

I  was  glad  that  each  day  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Mis’  Manie,  will 
you  please  pick  the  pickles  for  me?” 

During  the  linen-bleaching  in  August  I  took  my  spelling 
to  the  window  to  study  and  pretended  the  lawn  was  covered 
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with  snow.  The  bleached  linen  was  used  for  the  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  and  table  linen  of  the  white  folks  in  the  big  house. 
It  was  wet  before  it  was  spread  on  the  grass  and  then  was 
sprinkled  twice  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The  little  dar¬ 
kies  carried  the  water  in  buckets,  but  I  did  the  sprinkling 
whenever  I  was  not  occupied.  I  liked  doing  it,  and  Aunt  Lucy 
said  I  did  it  evenly. 

Throughout  the  hot  weather,  when  I  was  not  with  Father, 
I  sewed.  I  liked  this  work,  for  I  was  proud  of  my  skill.  I 
learned  from  Betsey  to  run  a  seam,  but  I  soon  excelled  my 
teacher.  I  sewed  the  seams  of  a  blue-checked  linen  Aunt  Lucy 
made  herself  “against  Bill’s  homecomin’.”  She  had  woven  tiny 
checks  because  her  husband  liked  small  figures  on  her.  I  put 
“teeny-weeny”  stitches  in  a  dress  for  Betsey’s  baby,  now  in 
short  clothes.  It  was  made  of  a  scrap  of  white  swiss  left  from 
her  wedding  dress. 

Mother  did  not  know  I  could  sew.  Once  I  thought  I  should 
tell  her,  but  I  did  not.  .  .  .  One  noon  Aunt  Lucy  and  I  were  in 
the  cookhouse  studying  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  almanac. 
The  coffee  boiled  over;  she  rose  to  tend  it  and  said,  “Mis’  Jane 
is  late  and  will  be  in  a  hurry.  You’d  better  run  in  and  freshen 
yourself.”  Father  met  me  at  the  door  and  checked  my  noise. 
Then,  smiling,  he  led  me  inside.  Mother  was  asleep  in  her 
chair,  her  sewing  on  the  floor  and  her  soft,  golden-brown  hair 
about  her  shoulders.  Father  had  been  combing  it  and  had 
combed  her  to  sleep.  He  said,  “Go  tidy  yourself;  so  we  can  eat 
as  soon  as  your  Mother  wakes.”  I  was  sorry  Mother  was  so 
tired.  I  felt  guilty,  but  I  was  afraid  to  let  her  know  I  could  sew: 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  alone  with  her  again  in 
that  big  room. 

It  was  after  Thanksgiving  that  Mother  and  Father  talked 
over  Father’s  going  on  a  mountain-lion  hunt  over  one  hundred 
miles  away  in  Nodaway  County.  I  was  sitting  in  the  window 
seat,  and  Father  smiled  at  me  from  his  chair,  and  I  knew  he 
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meant  for  me  to  stay.  This  mountain  lion  was  killing  sheep, 
and  there  were  no  dogs  there  strong  enough  to  catch  and  kill 
it.  The  people  had  offered  a  bounty  of  $150  for  its  death. 

Father  said,  “Mary  Jane,  my  dogs  are  better  than  Burt’s  or 
Withers’.  I  should  go.” 

“Let  Ike  go  along,  Winfred,”  Mother  said. 

“All  right,  Mary  Jane.”  Father  smiled  into  Mother’s  face, 
lifted  up  from  her  low  chair. 

“Winfred,  buy  anything  you  want  with  the  bounty.” 

I  felt  sure  magic  possessed  Mother,  for  I  had  never  known 
her  not  to  want  money  banked. 

“I  think  I’ll  buy  silver  collars,  Mary  Jane,”  said  Father  in 
the  tone  of  a  delighted  boy.  Mother’s  face  was  wistful  and 
fond.  It  was  like  Rembrandt’s  Madonna  with  the  kitten  that 
Father  had  bought  one  Christmas.  He  had  said,  “I  bought  it, 
Mary  Jane,  because  it  looks  like  you.”  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  noticed  this  likeness. 

A  week  later  Ike  brought  Father  home  in  a  carriage  he  had 
hired.  The  mountain  lion’s  skin  lay  on  the  floor  between  the 
seats.  The  silver  collars  of  the  dogs  were  engraved  with  their 
names,  “Lady  Bird”  and  “Good  Boy.”  Father  had  caught  cold 
and  was  not  well  enough  to  ride  home  horseback.  Ike  carried 
him  into  his  room  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  Mother  had  pre¬ 
pared. 

Next  morning  Mother  gave  Aunt  Lucy  a  string  of  keys  and 
said  that  on  no  account  was  she  herself  to  be  disturbed.  Aunt 
Lucy  was  to  take  charge  of  everything.  Betsey  quit  weaving, 
for  she  had  to  do  the  fancy  baking  and  the  laundering  of  the 
fine  clothes  so  Aunt  Lucy  “could  nurse  the  white  children 
while  Mis’  Jane  nursed  her  husband.” 

At  Christmas  time  I  was  doing  well  in  my  Third  Reader. 
But  I  had  not  done  well  much  of  the  time.  At  first  it  had  been 
easy.  Then  all  at  once  the  lessons  seemed  to  have  many  new, 
long  words.  Mother  sometimes  drilled  me  a  whole  hour  extra, 
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and  yet  I  had  to  take  the  same  lesson  over.  I  despaired  of  ever 
getting  through  that  book  with  having  to  take  each  lesson 
two  or  three  times.  Once  I  was  given  the  same  pages  a  fourth 
time.  Aunt  Lucy  found  me  crying.  She  said,  “Have  Jo  Burt 
help  you.”  From  then  on  Jo  drilled  me  every  evening  when 
he  came  to  see  Betsey  and  his  child  on  his  way  to  his  master 
from  the  Burt  barber  work  in  town. 

But  now  a  new  trouble  came.  I  began  to  mix  the  little  words 
I  had  known  so  well  last  year.  Mother  gave  me  a  lesson  over 
two  times  for  mistakes  in  little  words.  The  third  time  I  failed 
in  these,  she  said,  “Manie,  every  child  I  have  ever  taught  does 
just  this  same  way.  You  should  have  two  or  three  First  Readers 
and  two  or  three  Second  Readers.  You  can  take  your  Second 
Reader  right  along  with  the  Third  and  take  small  lessons  in 
the  new  Reader;  or  in  your  spare  time  you  can  teach  your 
Primer  and  First  Reader  to  the  little  negro  boys,  Josh  and  Jo.” 
She  said  I  didn’t  need  to  decide  right  away.  Of  course,  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  enter  Day  School  until  I  was  ready  for  the 
Fourth  Reader.  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  smaller  lessons  in 
my  new  book.  So  I  asked  Jo  and  Josh  if  they’d  try  hard  to 
learn  so  I  could  learn,  too,  and  they  promised,  “Sure,  Mis’ 
Manie.”  Mother  gave  me  cards  on  which  she  had  printed  the 
words  that  bothered  me.  By  Christmas  the  little  negro  boys 
could  read  the  Primer,  and  I  could  master  a  lesson  each  day  in 
my  Third  Reader. 

Occasionally  Uncle  Jerry  came  to  our  house  for  supper.  He 
always  brought  the  doctor  and  insisted  on  seeing  Father.  He 
would  ask,  “Will  it  hurt  Winfred  to  talk  over  a  case  for  an 
hour  or  so?”  The  doctor  always  answered,  “Not  at  all,  Mr. 
Smith.”  I  was  usually  in  bed  when  Uncle  Jerry  left,  but  often  I 
heard  Mother  say,  “Jerry,  how  late  will  you  have  to  be  up 
writing  out  Winfred’s  notes?”  The  answer  always  was,  “Not 
nearly  so  late  as  he  often  has  been  working  for  the  Kendley- 
Smith  firm,  Mary  Jane.”  As  pleasant  weather  came  on,  Uncle 
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Jerry  took  me  riding  a  few  times,  “in  Winfred’s  place,”  he 
said.  The  very  first  flower  we  found  we  potted  for  Father. 

My  life  was  happy.  I  had  never  thought  of  its  changing. 
One  evening  when  I  visited  Father  as  I  did  every  day,  he  star¬ 
tled  me  by  telling  me  something  that  might  be  a  change.  He 
said,  “Manie,  a  problem  has  come  for  you  to  solve.  Take  your 
time  to  decide.”  Then  he  told  me  that  the  Latin  instruction 
was  better  in  Bloomington  Day  School  than  in  the  Smith 
School.  This  was  Willie’s  fourth  year  in  Day  School,  and  he 
would  start  Latin  in  the  fall.  His  parents  would  like  for  him 
to  stay  with  us  and  attend  our  school.  A  letter  had  come  from 
Grandfather  Kendley  asking  daughter  Jane  to  take  his  grand¬ 
son,  Fielding,  as  he  was  getting  too  lively  for  his  Grandmother 
Robinson.  His  mother,  Grandfather  Kendley’s  daughter,  was 
dead.  The  child  went  by  the  name  Kendley  instead  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  name,  Robinson.  Father’s  brother-in-law,  Merrill  Floyd, 
wanted  my  Mother  to  give  his  Sally  a  normal  life;  he  feared 
to  leave  her  longer  with  no  fellowship  except  that  of  a  spinster 
great  aunt.  “Your  Mother  wants  to  minister  to  these  three 
children,  Manie.  But  I  feel  it  is  mostly  your  problem.  You  will 
be  with  these  cousins  more  than  any  of  us.  No,  don’t  say  yet — 
think  it  over  till  tomorrow.” 

I  talked  to  Aunt  Lucy.  She  said,  “Fielding  as  a  little  boy 
was  the  spittin’  image  of  your  own  pappy.  OP  Marse  Kendley 
said  that  the  Bible  picture  of  the  young  John  the  Baptist  was 
all  the  likeness  he  needed  of  his  son.”  Aunt  Lucy  went  on  after 
a  bit.  “Sally’s  mammy  was  as  merry  as  a  silver  bell’s  chime.” 

“I  know  I  want  Willie,”  I  said  slowly,  “and  I  think  I  want 
Sally  and  Fielding.  I  decide  to  have  them.” 

“And  it  will  be  like  a  party  every  day  with  three  cousins,” 
beamed  Aunt  Lucy,  happy  at  the  thought  of  more  children 
about  and  unmindful  of  the  work  it  would  make  her. 

The  lilacs  bloomed  early  that  spring.  I  had  a  few  pretty  ones 
for  my  May  baskets.  At  noon  I  put  a  basket  on  the  bed  in  Bet- 
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sey’s  cabin  for  her  baby,  and  one  by  Melia’s  plate,  for  we  didn’t 
want  any  noise  at  night  to  disturb  Father  if  he  could  sleep. 
I  knocked  softly  on  his  door  in  the  afternoon.  “Come  in,  and 
shut  the  door,”  a  clear  voice  called.  I  knew!  We  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  one  of  our  cocoons  to  burst.  There  was  a  yellow  butter¬ 
fly  on  the  blue  tapestry  above  the  door.  Father  motioned  me  to 
open  the  window.  The  butterfly  flew  out  and  lighted  on  a  lilac 
blossom.  Gazing  at  it,  Father  said,  “Once  it  crawled,  now  it 
soars;  once  it  was  brown,  now  it  is  golden.  Perhaps,  little 
daughter,  we  change  as  much  when  we  fall  asleep.” 

A  few  mornings  later  I  was  awakened  by  the  sunlight  shin¬ 
ing  on  my  face.  Aunt  Lucy  always  pulled  the  curtains  by  day¬ 
light  and  had  me  dress  for  breakfast.  I  was  frightened  there 
all  alone  so  late,  and  called  for  Aunt  Lucy. 

“I’m  cornin’,  Mis’  Manie,”  came  from  down  the  hall.  When 
she  reached  me,  she  said,  “I’ll  help  you  dress  this  time.  Your 
mammy  wanted  you  to  sleep  as  late  as  you  would  and  when 
you  waked  to  come  to  her.”  Sister  Julia  was  on  the  black 
horsehair  divan,  and  Mother  in  her  best  dress  on  the  matching 
chair  in  front  of  it.  Aunt  Angeline  sat  by  the  window.  I 
stepped  beside  Julia  just  as  Aunt  Lucy  did  and  waited  just  as 
she  did.  Mother  looked  at  the  three  of  us.  Her  face  was  quiet 
as  it  was  in  church.  “Manie,”  she  said,  “your  Father  has  been 
taken  to  Heaven.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  him.” 
Then  Aunt  Lucy  led  me,  Julia  following,  into  the  dining 
room.  She  put  our  breakfast  on  the  table  and  went  away. 

“I  didn’t  know  Father  was  bad  sick  when  I  played  about 
so,  Julia,”  I  said. 

“Your  happiness  made  Father  happy,  Manie,”  Julia  an¬ 
swered. 

“They  have  been  the  loveliest  years  a  child  ever  had,”  I  said, 
“and  you  and  Mother  worried  all  the  time.” 

“I’m  sure  Mother  was  glad  to  give  you  lovely  years,  dear.” 

Quickly  I  asked,  “Didn’t  you  know,  Julia?” 
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“Mother  told  me  Father’s  lungs  were  affected  when  she 
moved  Melia  into  my  room,  and  told  me  to  help  keep  it  from 
you,  that  she  wanted  you  and  Father  to  have  all  the  fun  pos¬ 
sible.  I  always  thought  Father  would  get  well,  but  I  think  now 
Mother  knew  he  would  not.” 

“She  is  stronger  than  I  am,”  I  said. 

“Our  Mother  is  a  good  woman,”  Julia  added  in  a  low  voice. 
I  was  silent,  for  I  thought  she  wanted  quiet. 

That  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  came  in  a  carriage  and  took 
Mother  away  for  most  of  the  day.  Aunt  Angeline  received  the 
neighbors  who  called.  The  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  came 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  time  they  took  both  Mother 
and  Julia  away  with  them.  I  cannot  remember  that  I  thought 
at  all  about  my  father’s  body.  I  had  never  seen  a  casket  or  a 
burial.  Later  I  learned  that  my  father  had  fallen  asleep  soon 
after  I  had  bade  him  goodnight.  Mother  had  had  Ike  get  the 
carriage,  remove  all  but  the  front  seat,  and  lay  Father  in  the 
back  and  drive  to  the  Smith  home.  She  had  said,  “It  would 
scare  Amelia  to  find  her  father’s  face  cold.  It  is  better  too  for 
Manie  to  remember  him  as  he  was  alive.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt 
had  taken  Mother  the  one  day  to  St.  Joseph  to  select  a  casket, 
the  other  day  they  had  taken  her  and  Julia  to  the  funeral 
services. 

One  night  at  supper  Mother  told  Aunt  Lucy  to  come  to  the 
library  at  seven  o’clock.  She  did  not  shut  the  door ;  I  sat  in  the 
other  room  where  I  could  see  and  hear.  Mother  said,  “Lucy, 
we  will  not  have  Mr.  Kendley’s  law  money  now.  But  if  we  will 
all  do  our  best,  we  can  get  along.  I  want  you  to  talk  it  over 
with  your  family,  Lucy.  If  you  will  help  me  make  ladies  of 
my  three  little  girls,”  here  Mother  stepped  to  the  center  table 
and  put  her  hand  on  the  Bible,  “I  will  never  sell  nor  part  one 
of  you.” 

The  light  of  the  setting  sun  made  Mother’s  hand  pink 
against  the  dark  leather.  Aunt  Lucy  soon  brought  her  family, 
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she  put  her  hand  on  the  Bible  and  said,  “I  promise  to  help  Mis’ 
Jane  always.”  Each  one  of  the  negroes  did  the  same.  Betsey 
lifted  her  baby,  Martha,  so  she  could  touch  the  Bible,  and  the 
light  made  rosy  spots  in  the  dimples  of  her  fat  hands.  Then 
Mother  took  her  vow  again,  her  hand  on  the  Bible,  “I  promise 
never  to  part  one  of  you.” 

Each  day  since  Father  and  I  had  liberated  the  yellow  but¬ 
terfly,  I  had  gone  in  midafternoon  when  it  was  warmest  to  our 
parlor  window  and  watched  the  lilacs.  I  had  seen  it  several 
times.  One  of  the  days  that  Mother  was  gone  I  had  found  the 
Big  Bible  open  at  a  colored  picture.  It  was  the  herald  angel 
telling  the  shepherds  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  up  in  the  clouds 
was  the  heavenly  host.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  saw  again  the 
pageant  my  family  had  made  for  me  two  Christmases  ago.  The 
ground  scene  faded.  Father  was  up  in  the  sky;  he  was  the 
dark-haired  angel  herald,  flying  after  a  yellow  butterfly.  Aunt 
Lucy’s  children  had  become  the  heavenly  host.  They  were 
singing  “I  got  a  wing — you  got  a  wing.  All  God’s  chillun  got 
a  wing.” 


MY  Uncle  Jerry  rode  horseback  to 
the  law  office  now  instead  of  driving  the  carriage.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  he  hunted  Mother  up  and  asked,  “Mary  Jane, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?” 

We  had  breakfast  and  supper  now  by  candlelight.  I  was 
sleepy  when  my  nap  time  came.  Betsey  and  Aunt  Lucy  wove 
long  hours  now  with  Josh  and  Jo  and  me  at  their  feet,  build¬ 
ing  houses  and  barns  out  of  corncobs.  When  we  made  corrals, 
Aunt  Lucy  gave  us  turnips  and  potatoes  to  carve  into  animals. 
Sometimes  she  sent  us  outside  to  gather  baskets  of  chips  to  pile 
by  the  smoke  house,  saying,  “No  matter  how  many  we  gather, 
there  is  never  enough  when  meat-smoking  time  comes.”  Each 
afternoon  Aunt  Lucy  found  time  to  take  me  to  the  early  May 
apple  tree.  She  held  me  high  up  to  pick  the  first  rosy  one.  Fa¬ 
ther  had  always  gathered  the  first  fruit  for  Mother,  and  I  was 
doing  it  now  “in  his  stead.”  When  I  gave  Mother  the  apple, 
she  said,  “Thank  you,  blessed  child.”  Julia  was  sewing  now, 
making  muslin  pantalettes.  In  the  evening  Mother  allowed 
Julia  and  me  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Big  Bible,  saying 
only,  “Turn  the  leaves  carefully.”  She  told  us  stories  now, 
using  almost,  if  not  exactly,  the  words  Father  had.  I  had  not 
known  she  was  listening. 
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One  evening  Uncle  Andrew  Stevenson  rode  in.  He  said, 
“Mary  Jane,  I  have  orders  from  your  father,  Ben  Smith,  and 
your  father-in-law,  Winfred  Kendley,  to  take  you  and  your 
family  to  Kentucky.”  Mother  answered,  “I  am  going  to  re¬ 
main  here.” 

The  next  morning  when  Mother  and  I  went  into  the  parlor 
for  my  lessons,  Aunt  Lucy  followed  us.  She  took  Mother’s 
hand,  pressed  it,  and  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  your  hands  are  bloated 
an’  there  are  puffs  under  your  eyes.  You  will  consult  Marse 
Doctor  Stevenson?”  Mother  nodded.  That  evening  after  sup¬ 
per  she  went  to  Uncle  Andrew  in  the  library  and  left  the  door 
open.  She  sat  down  by  him  on  the  divan  and  said,  “Andrew, 
is  there  anything  wrong  with  me?” 

“Mary  Jane,  I  can  make  you  well.  You  have  dropsy,  but — ” 
he  laughed.  “I  knew  better  than  to  hint  of  illness  to  you  until 
you  were  ready.  Your  father  thought  you  were  not  well  and 
said  I  was  to  camp  here  until  you  capitulated.  I  want  you  and 
the  three  girls  to  go  to  Kentucky  with  me  tomorrow.” 

Mother  rose  and  said,  “I  can’t  leave  things  here.” 

“You  can’t  work  and  worry  and  get  well.  Your  slaves  with 
Jerry  Smith’s  encouragement  can  sail  the  ship,  Mary  Jane.” 

“I  will  not  go  until  Manie  finishes  her  Third  Reader.” 

The  next  morning  Mother  took  me  to  the  window  and 
looked  at  my  face  and  hands.  Then  she  had  Julia  come  in  and 
looked  at  her.  She  said,  “Manie,  being  out  of  doors  hasn’t  hurt 
your  skin.  It  is  soft  and  smooth  even  if  it  is  not  so  white  as 
Julia’s.” 

“Mother,  whenever  my  face  feels  hot,  Aunt  Lucy  lets  me 
wash  it  in  cool,  sweet  cream.” 

“I  think,  too,  child,  that  you  are  so  active  you  sweat  off  some 
of  the  tan.  I’m  thankful  you  don’t  freckle.” 

I  thought  my  mother  insisted  on  extra  good  lessons ;  anyway 
I  am  sure  she  did  not  slight  them.  In  the  meantime  she  did  the 
necessary  sewing  for  our  trip.  One  day  after  I  had  read  the 
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last  page  of  my  reader,  we  were  on  our  way.  We  were  to  take 
a  boat  at  Atchison,  Kansas.  A  negro  man  hauled  our  baggage 
there,  and  Uncle  Jerry  took  our  family  in  his  carriage. 

At  the  wharf,  Mother  held  Melia’s  hand  and  led  the  way 
on  the  gangplank.  Mother  had  a  big  cabin  with  three  berths, 
shelves  fastened  to  the  wall  and  not  more  than  half  as  wide 
as  a  bed.  She  took  the  top  berth  and  put  Melia  next  the  wall 
so  she  would  not  fall  out  if  the  boat  rocked.  Julia  was  in  the 
middle  and  I  on  the  bottom,  though  as  time  went  on,  I  coaxed 
her  to  trade  with  me  part  of  the  time.  I  took  to  napping  in  the 
daytime  in  Uncle  Andrew’s  cabin  so  I  wouldn’t  be  sleepy  at 
night.  I  lay  awake  hoping  the  boat  would  rock  me  out,  and 
listening  to  the  music  as  the  grownups  danced  on  the  deck, 
which  was  a  dining  room  until  after  supper;  when  the  tables 
were  folded  against  the  wall,  it  became  a  ballroom. 

That  first  day  the  boat  stopped  for  baggage  at  Kansas  City 
at  dinner  time.  I  wondered  why  the  soup  bowls  were  so  large 
and  only  about  half  full.  I  learned  why  at  supper  when  I 
spilled  the  milk  from  my  goblet. 

The  boat  was  to  reach  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  by 
midnight  or  early  in  the  morning.  Uncle  Andrew  told  Mother 
that  Julia  and  I  ought  to  see  it,  and  that  she  should  go  to  rest 
and  he  would  take  care  of  us.  He  got  us  chairs  in  a  corner  of 
the  ballroom,  and  we  watched  the  dances.  We  wore  our  swiss 
dresses  and  our  coral  necklaces,  for  Mother  did  not  want  us 
to  look  different  from  the  rest.  Uncle  Andrew  danced  with 
Julia,  and  then  took  me  out  onto  the  floor.  After  a  time  when 
we  had  sat  down  to  rest,  a  negro  boy  in  white  clothes  brought 
us  sandwiches  with  a  cheese  and  pickle  filling  and  some 
peaches  and  cake.  Bye  and  bye  the  captain  came  and  took  us 
to  a  little  screened  deck  of  his  own.  Daylight  had  come.  The 
dancing  and  music  had  stopped.  We  heard  voices  shouting, 
“The  Mississippi!” 

The  water  in  front  of  the  boat  was  a  foamy  yellowish  brown 
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like  Aunt  Lucy’s  suds  after  the  first  wash  of  the  door  step  rugs. 
Beyond  it  the  river  was  a  glistening  green.  When  the  boat 
reached  this  water  and  churned  it,  the  waves  on  top  were  as 
white  as  egg  frosting  and  deep  green  in  the  valleys. 

The  boat  docked  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at  nine  o’clock 
Tuesday,  two  weeks  from  the  time  we  had  left  home.  We  were 
to  go  from  here  by  train  to  Lexington.  This  train  was  due  in 
an  hour.  Hacks  lined  the  shore,  and  so  many  men  were  shout¬ 
ing  that  I  could  not  understand  one  word.  However,  a  negro 
porter  hailed  one,  and  he  and  a  black  helper  brought  our  bag¬ 
gage.  I  looked  out  the  back  window  as  we  were  being  taken 
to  the  depot,  fascinated  by  the  blue  water  of  the  Ohio  winding 
among  the  green  trees. 

Grandfather  Smith’s  first  coachman,  Isaac,  and  his  second 
coachman,  Peter,  met  us  at  Lexington.  The  black  horses’ 
manes  and  tails  were  wavy  just  as  Mother  had  told  us.  Isaac’s 
maroon  suit  had  gold  braid,  and  his  three-cornered  maroon  hat 
had  a  yellow  plume.  He  sat  on  a  seat  outside  the  carriage  and 
drove.  Peter  sat  outside  in  the  back;  his  maroon  suit  and  cap 
were  plain.  There  were  two  coachmen  because  sometimes  a 
wheel  fell  in  a  hole  and  had  to  be  pried  out  with  a  rail.  It  was 
all  right  for  a  traveler  in  distress  to  take  a  rail  off  a  fence.  A 
white  gentleman  would  not  pry  as  hard  as  a  negro;  too,  he 
wanted  to  keep  himself  clean. 

My  little  red,  white,  and  blue  Grandfather  was  on  the  porch 
to  meet  us.  As  soon  as  we  were  inside,  he  said,  “Jane,  I  want 
you  most.  You  stay  right  here,  and  if  the  rest  want  to  see  you, 
let  them  come  over.”  Then  he  walked  into  the  kitchen  and 
came  back  with  a  crock  of  brown  sugar  for  us  children  to  eat. 
Step-grandmother  Judy  said,  “That  foolish  Ben  Smith.  He’ll 
make  those  children  sick.”  She  shook  her  head  as  if  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  and  drawing  Mother  down  on  the 
divan  beside  her,  began  talking  in  low  tones.  When  we  had 
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eaten  all  the  sugar  we  wanted,  Grandfather  took  the  crock 
back  to  the  kitchen  and  then  setting  Amelia  on  the  divan  took 
Julia  and  me  outdoors  to  run  races. 

Mother  got  her  father  to  agree  to  let  us  visit  once  in  the 
home  of  each  of  our  relatives.  At  my  grandfather  Kendley’s,  a 
butler  in  uniform  showed  us  into  the  parlor.  A  large  man  with 
black  curly  hair  and  black  whiskers  came  forward,  kissed 
Mother  on  her  forehead  and  each  of  us  children  the  same  way. 
He  said,  “Find  seats,  daughter  Mary  Jane,  Julia,  Manie,  Ame¬ 
lia.” 

Mother  had  told  me  that  Grandfather  Kendley  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  little  girls.  He  was  at  home  with  his 
grandsons  teaching  them  fencing  and  fox  hunting.  She  had 
told  me,  too,  that  Grandfather  Smith  did  not  care  for  little 
boys,  and  that  he  had  once  said  to  Aunt  Angeline,  “Why  of 
course  if  you  can’t  come  without  Willie,  why  bring  him  along.” 

Grandfather  Kendley  soon  left  the  room.  He  came  back 
with  a  shawl  for  Mother,  a  doll  for  me,  and  a  bracelet  for  Julia. 
Grandmother  Kendley,  after  hugging  and  kissing  us  children, 
led  us  to  the  nursery.  At  the  door  she  said,  “I  want  to  chat 
with  your  mother,  my  dears.”  A  negro  woman  knitted  in  a 
far-away  corner  and  let  us  alone.  In  this  room  there  was  a 
rocking  horse  which  I  supposed  had  belonged  to  my  father. 
There  were  dishes,  a  small  table  and  chairs;  on  the  cloth  of 
the  table  was  M.  K.  I  thought  those  initials  must  have  been 
for  Mabel  Kendley,  Sally  Floyd’s  mother. 

On  my  way  from  a  room  Grandfather  Kendley  called, 
“Manie,  children  like  to  see  me  dress  my  beard.  When  I  am 
ready,  I’ll  call  you.”  I  had  never  seen  as  long  and  heavy  whis¬ 
kers  as  those  of  Grandfather  Kendley.  They  reached  almost  to 
his  waist.  After  combing  and  brushing  a  long  time,  he  folded 
and  tucked  them  under  his  vest.  His  fine  broadcloth  coat  was 
smooth,  and  his  boots  were  fastened  over  his  pants  with  shin* 
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ing  silver  buckles.  At  dinner  Grandmother  had  lace  ruffles  at 
the  wrist  and  throat  of  a  blue  dress,  and  her  soft  graying  hair 
was  prettily  curled.  Her  eyes  matched  her  gown. 

Our  second  visit  was  to  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson’s  home.  As 
soon  as  I  had  greeted  Aunt  Lizzie  (who  looked  more  like 
Mother  than  I  expected  a  half-sister  to  look)  and  had  my  hair 
pulled  by  her  baby  boy,  I  asked  for  Alice. 

“She’s  bound,  Manie,  for  you  to  be  her  guest.  She’s  fixing 
dinner  now.  I  was  to  send  you  right  over  to  the  playhouse.” 

The  door  was  open,  and  as  I  walked  up  the  gravel  path,  I 
found  myself  looking  into  the  blue  eyes  of  a  chubby  girl  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  table  peeling  potatoes. 

“Here’s  a  knife,  Manie.”  I  was  glad  I  had  helped  Aunt  Lucy. 

“We  are  going  to  have  fried  chicken  and  gravy,  biscuits, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  peas.  Our  cook  will  bring  us  ice  cream. 
What  kind  of  cookies  shall  I  bake?” 

“Let  me  make  ginger  cookies,”  I  said.  That  was  the  only 
kind  of  cookies  Father  could  eat,  and  I  had  often  seen  Aunt 
Lucy  make  just  a  little  batch  of  them  for  the  white  table. 
When  we  were  eating,  I  asked  her  how  it  was  that  her  folks 
let  her  cook. 

“Father  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  deprive  me  of  fun.  He  said 
our  negro  cook  and  washerwoman  were  the  happiest  people 
he  knew,  and  he  was  going  to  let  me  see  if  I  liked  cooking  and 
washing.  I  do.” 

Alice  and  I  went  over  to  the  big  house  in  the  afternoon. 
Aunt  Lizzie  talked  all  the  time  about  her  sister  Matt  Truman’s 
things.  That  night  I  told  Grandfather  Smith  about  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  talk.  “Lizzie  knows  she  is  blessed  among  women,”  said 
he,  “but  she  longs  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.” 

“What  are  fleshpots,  Grandfather?” 

“Fleshpots  are  things.  Lizzie  wants  the  fine  things  Matt 
has,  but  her  husband  is  a  wise  man  and  gives  her  what  is  good 
for  her.” 
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From  my  bed  that  night,  I  heard  Grandfather  Smith’s  cook 
talking  to  Mother  out  in  the  hall.  “Mis’  Lizzie  wants  a  wet 
nurse  for  her  children  like  her  sister,  Mis’  Truman;  Marse 
Stevenson  say  dat  de  best  am  none  too  good  fer  he  babies.” 
I  remembered  hearing  Aunt  Lizzie  say,  “Why,  Mary  Jane,  I 
have  to  eat  carefully  when  my  babies  are  small,  just  like  Matt’s 
negro  servant,  and  I  am  tied  down  just  as  much.” 

Aunt  Matt,  Mother’s  older  half-sister,  was  wife  to  Peter 
Truman.  Their  house  was  about  three  times  as  big  as  ours.  The 
driveway  of  maples  was  a  mile  long.  There  were  twenty  bed¬ 
rooms  ;  each  one  had  a  f ourposter  bed,  a  still  chair  and  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair,  a  wardrobe  and  a  table  with  a  washbowl  and  pitcher, 
a  waste  jar  on  the  floor,  just  the  same  things  as  my  bedroom. 
But  their  china  was  decorated,  and  the  wardrobe  had  carv¬ 
ings  of  flowers.  Their  bed  tapestries  were  silk  in  summer  and 
velvet  in  winter;  ours  were  cotton  and  wool.  Their  dining 
room  was  large;  there  were  always  three  dozen  plates  on  the 
table.  They  had  sixteen  children — the  little  ones  ate  in  the 
cabins  with  their  black  nurses,  but  there  was  always  company. 
The  cupboard  was  along  one  whole  side  of  the  room  just  like 
ours;  their  room  was  longer,  and  the  glass  doors  had  birds  on 
them  while  ours  were  plain.  The  silver  pitchers  on  their  side¬ 
board  were  larger  than  ours  and  more  decorated.  Their  fire¬ 
place  had  big  lion  firedogs. 

Aunt  Matt  at  the  head  of  the  table  took  my  breath  away. 
If  I  could  ever  be  as  pretty  as  she,  it  was  all  I  would  ask  for! 
Her  silky  brown  hair  was  wound  in  a  thick  braid  around  her 
head,  and  two  bright  heavy  curls  hung  on  each  side  of  her  face 
down  to  her  waist.  Her  gray  eyes  were  as  merry  as  those  of 
the  red  fox  squirrels  when  they  frisked  away  from  me  in  the 
trees.  Her  voice  today  was  as  sweet  as  the  softest  notes  of  Ike’s 
fiddle.  Her  pink  silk  lace  dress  made  of  ruffles  billowed  about 
her  as  she  walked  from  the  table. 

After  dinner  Uncle  Peter,  who  was  a  large  man  though  he 
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was  shaped  like  a  boy,  took  us  outdoors  and  gave  each  of  us 
children  an  orange  from  the  orange  tree  and  put  some  orange 
blossoms  in  our  hair.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Smith 
had  talked  about  this  tree,  which  had  been  carried  from  Flori¬ 
da  on  horseback.  It  had  been  heavy,  for  there  was  a  box  of 
earth  on  its  roots  so  it  would  be  sure  to  grow.  It  had  a  glass 
house  to  keep  it  from  freezing  in  the  winter  and  to  keep  it 
warm  enough  in  spring  and  fall  for  blossoming  and  fruiting. 
Grandmother  had  said,  “It  has  cost  $500.”  Grandfather  re¬ 
turned,  “All  of  that,  but  it  is  worth  it  to  have  fresh  blossoms 
for  the  Kendley-Smith  brides.  If  Peter  hadn’t  got  one,  I  would 
have.” 

Uncle  Peter  took  us  for  a  ride  on  the  fishpond  he  had  made. 
I  saw  the  peacocks  in  the  water  as  they  strutted  about  on  the 
shore  admiring  themselves  in  the  clear  mirror.  When  Uncle 
Peter  took  us  back  to  the  house,  he  led  us  into  the  sumptuous 
parlor.  I  noticed  that  the  piano  seemed  small,  but  Julia  said 
all  pianos  were  the  same  size — that  the  room  was  large.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  why  the  Bible  and  album  and  newspapers 
seemed  smaller  than  ours.  There  were  more  albums — three  of 
them;  our  table  had  only  one.  Uncle  Peter  had  two  negro  cooks 
with  four  helpers,  and  five  chambermaids,  two  coachmen, 
five  nurses  for  the  children,  and  three  women  for  washing.  He 
had  one  hundred  slaves.  He  kept  his  own,  though  his  business 
was  buying  and  selling  negroes. 

One  day  I  went  alone  to  visit  Aunt  Matt.  Uncle  Peter  was 
away,  and  Aunt  Matt  said  that  with  Peter  gone  there  would 
be  no  company,  and  she  and  I  could  play  about  as  we  pleased. 
She  brought  her  three  youngest  children  up  to  the  big  house, 
and  we  played  Poor  Pussy  and  Drop  The  Handkerchief  right 
in  the  parlor.  When  bedtime  came,  Aunt  Matt  slept  crosswise 
in  a  bed  with  the  three  of  them.  The  baby  was  the  Truman’s 
only  girl.  She  had  blue  eyes  and  yellow  curls,  and  was  named 
Martha  for  her  mother. 
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The  next  morning  Aunt  Matt  said,  “Manie,  I  always  stay 
home  with  my  babies  until  they  are  a  month  old.  Those 
months  are  the  happiest  of  my  life.”  I  think  my  eyes  asked  a 
question,  for  Aunt  Matt  added,  “Manie,  my  duty  is  to  be  a  so¬ 
ciety  lady;  my  husband’s  station  asks  that  of  me.”  Then  she 
laughed  softly  and  said,  “Manie,  I  heard  you  say  you  hated  for 
night  to  come.  I  heard  you  say,  too,  that  you  loved  the  stars. 
We  have  to  have  the  night  to  see  the  stars.  I  think  my  duty 
is  the  night  of  my  life.  But  if  it  were  all  day,  if  I  could  spend 
all  my  time  with  my  children,  I’d  be  so  used  to  their  compan¬ 
ionship  that  it  would  not  be  a  bright  star  to  me.”  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  Aunt  Matt  and  Aunt  Lizzie  could  change 
lives  with  each  other.  But  that  would  mean  changing  hus¬ 
bands.  Peter  wouldn’t  have  anyone  less  lovely  than  Matt,  and 
I  remembered  that  Grandfather  had  said,  “Lizzie  could  have 
had  Pete’s  brother,  he’s  richer  than  Pete,  but  she  adores  An¬ 
drew,  for  all  her  guinea-hen  squawking.” 

Our  family  went  again  one  Saturday  to  the  Kendley  home. 
Father’s  half-sister,  Sarah  Pullham,  and  her  husband  John 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  they  had  been  away  on  our  other 
visit.  Aunt  Sarah  met  us  half  way  on  the  walk  to  the  house. 
She  looked  like  Cinderella.  She  had  the  yellow  curly  hair  of 
her  Danish  mother,  and  the  cameo  features  of  the  Kendleys. 
She  was  only  a  little  bigger  than  I.  I  had  been  told  that  she 
wore  a  number  three  slipper  and  a  child’s  gloves. 

After  my  little  aunt  had  seated  Mother  by  a  window  and 
put  a  low  stool  under  her  feet,  she  turned  to  us  children,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  want  you  to  have  a  merry  time.  What  do  you  like  best 
to  play?”  I  answered,  “To  act  out  stories.”  She  led  us  to  the 
big  porch  and  had  a  negro  man  bring  a  trunk  of  old  clothes 
for  costumes.  Julia  asked  me  to  choose  a  play.  I  said  “Cinder¬ 
ella.” 

Sister  Melia  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  so  she  was  Cin¬ 
derella  in  a  blue  basque  that  came  to  her  ankles.  She  had  silver 
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slippers  that  looked  like  glass.  I  was  the  godmother  in  a  black 
silk  dressing-gown.  There  was  a  cart,  and  two  five-year-old 
negro  boys  trotted  us  around  in  it.  Aunt  Sarah  took  some  gray 
cloth  out  of  the  linen  closet  and  wrapped  it  round  the  mice 
when  we  asked  her  for  something  to  dress  them  in.  They 
looked  so  ruefully  at  their  dull  attire  that  Aunt  Sarah  hunted 
up  some  red  flowers  for  wreaths  around  their  necks. 

Uncle  John  brought  some  fruit  jars  when  he  came  from 
town.  Aunt  Sarah  said  she  did  not  like  them,  and  she  refused 
to  let  the  cook  use  them. 

“John  Pullham,  why  don’t  you  thrash  that  girl?”  Grandfa¬ 
ther  asked. 

“Father,  you  should  have  done  that  years  ago.”  Grand¬ 
father’s  face  went  white.  Uncle  John  said  quickly,  “Father,  I 
was  teasing.  Sarah  is  just  a  little  girl  and  all  this  house  manage¬ 
ment  has  come  too  fast.  Her  mirth  keeps  me  young,  bless  her.” 

I  thought  Uncle  John  was  right,  for  Aunt  Sarah  was  laugh¬ 
ing  most  of  the  time.  She  had  another  accomplishment  which 
I  especially  appreciated;  she  made  doll’s  clothes  with  buttons 
and  buttonholes  so  the  doll  could  be  dressed  and  undressed. 

The  next  morning  Grandfather  Kendley  drove  off  in  the 
carriage  to  the  Campbellite  church,  taking  Julia,  Grandmoth¬ 
er,  and  Melia  with  him.  I  stayed  to  wait  on  Mother.  Aunt 
Sarah  said  she  would  remain  with  me;  so  Uncle  John  took  the 
buggy  and  the  two  remaining  horses.  He  went  to  the  Baptist 
church  of  which  he  was  the  pastor.  In  those  days  there  were 
more  ministers  than  churches.  The  Reverend  John  Pullham 
preached  every  other  Sunday  and  attended  the  Campbellite 
church  with  the  Kendleys  the  alternating  one. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  by  the  window  reading,  and  a  carriage 
with  flags  on  the  horses’  bridles  passed  by.  “John  preaches  an 
Independence  sermon  today,”  she  said,  “and  I  am  going  to  hear 
it.”  She  called  a  negro  man  to  dress  up  so  he  could  haul  her  in 
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our  little  play  cart.  Mother  said,  “Sarah,  this  will  be  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  papers.”  From  the  stairs  came  the  reply,  “I  don’t  care.” 
She  soon  came  down.  She  wore  a  light  blue  dress,  full-skirted, 
and  trimmed  in  lace  insertion.  On  the  down-tilted  brim  of  her 
white  leghorn  hat  was  a  pink  rose;  at  her  throat  on  the  other 
side  was  a  wide  blue  ribbon  bow.  She  said,  “Do  you  mind, 
Manie?  If  you  do,  I’ll  stay.”  I  said,  “I  won’t  mind  if  you  will 
keep  those  clothes  on  and  let  me  look  at  you  when  you  come 
home.” 

“You  are  just  like  John,”  she  answered,  walking  away.  She 
blew  me  a  kiss  and  closed  the  door.  I  heard  her  call  the  negro 
to  get  a  rope  with  which  to  tie  the  cart  to  John’s  buggy.  I 
heard  the  two  of  them  laughing. 

Mother  was  right  about  the  abolition  papers.  Some  months 
later  Aunt  Sarah  sent  a  clipping  from  a  Boston  journal.  In  it 
was  a  picture  of  a  miserable  old  negro  pulling  a  heavy  buggy 
in  which  sat  an  ugly,  fat  woman.  The  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
were  sunk  in  a  mud  hole,  and  the  woman  was  slashing  the 
straining  old  man  with  a  whip.  Beneath  the  picture  were  the 
words,  “This  occurred  near  Lexington,  Kentucky.” 

We  visited  last  at  the  home  of  George  Tribbell,  husband  of 
Father’s  half-sister  Lucinda.  He  had  a  great  deal  more  land 
than  Peter  Truman,  twice  as  many  slaves,  and  five  hundred 
goats.  I  liked  to  watch  the  white  curved  line  of  the  goats  as 
they  walked  along  by  the  rock  fence.  I  liked,  too,  to  watch  the 
fingers  of  Uncle  George  packing  cigars.  He  did  that  himself. 
He  had  mulattoes  who  operated  the  machinery  for  rolling  the 
fibre  into  shape. 

Aunt  Lucinda  showed  me  the  huge  cheeses  which  were 
made  from  the  goats’  milk.  I  went  with  her  on  her  daily  round 
checking  the  fruit  in  the  storehouse  and  the  bolts  of  cloth  in 
the  sewing  room.  Her  dark  eyes  shone  in  her  thin  face.  She 
seemed  happy  to  have  so  much.  The  Tribbell  house  was  not 
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large  like  that  of  the  Trumans.  The  Tribbells  had  only  two 
children,  a  daughter,  Caroline,  who  was  away  at  school,  and 
a  son,  Matthew,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  Julia. 

In  the  afternoon  Julia,  Cousin  Matthew  Tribbell,  and  I 
walked  in  the  orchard.  He  was  tall,  and  the  skin  of  his  face 
hung  to  the  bones  like  the  cloth  of  Melia’s  sawdust  doll  after 
it  got  wet.  He  sent  me  to  hunt  a  ball  in  the  bushes,  but  I,  feel¬ 
ing  that  something  interesting  was  going  to  be  said,  just  hid 
close  by. 

“Fair  flower,  will  you  ride  with  me?”  asked  Matthew.  Julia 
answered,  “I  don’t  want  to  ride,”  and  I  heard  her  steps  hard 
on  the  ground  as  she  walked  away.  I  waited  a  bit  and  then 
came  out.  I  thought  maybe  he  might  call  me  a  flower,  but  he 
did  not.  I  thought  it  was  because  Julia  was  whiter  than  I.  I 
thought  maybe  Matthew’s  feelings  were  hurt,  and  I  proposed 
that  we  go  riding.  I  had  a  nice  time,  for  the  horse  paced  almost 
as  gently  as  Father’s  Dexter,  and  Matthew  let  me  talk.  When 
I  told  Julia  about  it,  she  looked  straight  at  me. 

“Manie,  you  like  anyone  who  let’s  you  talk;  you  are  vain.” 
I  felt  naked;  Julia  had  looked  right  into  me  through  my 
clothes  and  skin  and  flesh. 

That  night  Grandfather  Smith  made  me  a  pallet  on  the 
parlor  floor,  as  he  said  my  room,  being  on  the  west,  was  a  bake- 
oven.  The  family  used  the  dining  room  as  a  living  room  when 
there  was  no  company,  and  tonight  the  parlor  was  not  lighted. 
I  did  not  know  anyone  had  come  in  until  I  heard  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cinda  say,  “Mary  Jane,  I’ll  tell  it  to  you  just  as  Matthew  told 
it  to  me.”  I  decided  to  listen  and  see  if  he  had  told  it  just  as  it 
happened.  He  had,  even  to  the  “fair  flower”  of  it.  Mother  an¬ 
swered  quickly,  “Lucinda,  Julia  is  very  young.  I’ll  bring  her 
back  in  a  year  or  two.  She’ll  be  different  then.  Let’s  go  play 
dominoes  with  the  rest  of  them.”  And  the  two  went  into  the 
dining  room.  I  decided  Mother  was  trying  to  smooth  things 
over.  She’d  rather  Aunt  Lucinda  would  think  Julia  had  not 
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learned  good  manners  yet,  than  to  let  her  know  how  spunky 
she  sometimes  was. 

It  was  nearing  the  last  of  July  when  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson 
called  right  after  breakfast  and  said,  “Jane,  you  are  well  now.” 

“I  am  glad  you  told  me  early.  I’ll  begin  packing.  We  will 
start  home  tomorrow.” 

That  night  Grandfather  led  me  out  on  the  porch.  After 
rocking  me  for  awhile,  he  said,  “You  are  a  big  girl  now,  Manie, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  I  want  you  to  remem¬ 
ber.  Be  sure  you  are  in  love  before  you  marry.  Love  is  like  rare 
perfume,  my  dear,  it  sweetens  all  of  life.”  He  then  pushed  me 
out  on  his  knees  and  took  a  small  box  from  his  shirt  pocket. 
“I  am  going  to  show  you  my  Mary’s  picture.  We  will  walk 
around  to  the  dining  room  window.  The  candles  will  make  it 
light  there.”  The  face  in  the  miniature  was  framed  in  curls, 
but  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  were  like  those  of  the  girl  in  my 
mirror.  The  expression  was  different.  The  face  in  my  looking 
glass  was  like  a  boy’s  face  and  like  a  doll’s.  This  face  was  alive, 
and  was  gentle.  Grandfather’s  voice  was  low  now.  “My  Mary 
was  so  beautiful  it  made  a  man  good  just  to  look  at  her.”  He 
took  me  back  to  the  chair,  rocked  me  for  some  time ;  then  with 
only  the  words,  “Good  night,  my  dear,”  left  me  and  went  for 
a  walk. 

As  I  lay  in  bed,  I  recalled  the  words,  “Jane,  she’s  just  like 
my  Mary  who  was  as  pretty  and  gracious  as  God  can  make  a 
girl.”  I  was  the  one!  My  conscience  hurt  me  now  about  not 
telling  Mother  I  could  sew,  just  as  it  had  all  the  while  Grand¬ 
father  rocked  me.  I  now  resolved  to  tell  Julia.  She  would  know 
I  had  cared  that  Mother  worked  so  hard;  she  would  know  I 
was  afraid  of  the  lonely  room  without  my  having  to  tell  it. 
Lest  I  should  weaken,  I  ran  to  her  door  and  called  softly, 
“Julia,  Julia,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.”  We  sat  together  in  her 
rocking  chair.  I  said,  “Julia,  I  have  been  sewing  for  a  year,  but 
I  haven’t  told  Mother.”  “I  know,”  I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me,  but 
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now  they  seemed  to  caress  me.  “It’s  all  right,  dear,  Mother 
wouldn’t  let  you  sew  the  nice  things.  You  aren’t  skilled  yet, 
and  she  wouldn’t  let  you  sew  heavy  things  because  of  your 
hands.  She  lets  me  sew  even  now  only  in  emergencies,  and 
only  common  things  made  of  light-weight  materials.  When 
she  thinks  you  are  old  enough  and  would  teach  you,  you’ll 
have  a  surprise  for  her.  Teaching  me  was  a  great  trial  to  her.” 

“Just  clothes  for  Betsey’s  baby  and  for  Aunt  Lucy  won’t  hurt 
my  hands?”  I  questioned. 

“No,  and  Aunt  Lucy  would  look  out  that  you  didn’t  do 
anything  else,  Manie.  If  she  were  here  now,  she’d  say,  ‘Child, 
the  lion  is  chained,  bless  the  Lord.’  We  laughed,  thinking 
of  how  our  negro  mammy  always  beamed  when  something 
we  feared  was  averted,  and  how  she  always  thought  of  this 
part  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
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Not  until  we  were  in  our  cabin  on 
the  boat  at  Louisville  on  our  return  home  did  Mother  tell  us 
of  the  addition  to  our  household.  Grandfather  had  engaged  an 
overseer  for  her.  The  man’s  name  was  Seybold  Boyd.  He  was 
on  this  same  boat.  Mother  concluded,  “Mr.  Boyd  will  probably 
do  you  girls  any  service  you  might  ask  of  him.  But  he  will  have 
work  to  do,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  his  time.  While 
I  pay  him  a  salary,  yet  in  a  sense  he  is  one  of  us,  and  I  wish  you 
to  be  courteous  to  him.”  She  told  us  that  she  had  rented  a  piano 
on  the  boat  so  that  Julia  could  practice  her  music.  She  would 
have  lessons  for  me  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  so  that  I 
might  review  my  Third  Reader. 

Mr.  Boyd  did  not  appear  until  dinner.  He  was  as  well- 
dressed  as  Grandfather  Kendley,  had  very  light  hair  and  pale 
blue  eyes,  and  was  older  than  Uncle  Jerry  but  not  so  old  as  my 
grandfather.  We  hardly  saw  him  except  at  dinner  and  supper. 
He  did  not  eat  breakfast.  Mother  said,  “He  eats  enough  for 
two  meals  at  dinner.  I  do  not  care  how  much  he  sleeps  now.” 

Julia  and  I  spent  nearly  all  our  time  with  the  piano  and  my 
reader,  for  the  cabin  was  too  small  for  play.  W e  had  no  Uncle 
Andrew  now  to  take  us  on  deck  or  dancing.  Too,  we  wanted 
to  gain  back  what  we  had  lost  during  our  visit. 
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We  were  glad  to  hear  Ike’s  “Whoa,  whoa,”  on  the  bank 
when  we  reached  Atchison.  It  was  late  at  night,  misting  rain, 
and  a  bit  cold.  We  three  children  snuggled  into  the  pillows 
and  blankets  Aunt  Lucy  had  put  upon  the  back  seats.  I  heard 
Ike  tell  that  the  linen  was  bleached,  that  Polly  was  all  right, 
that  the  crops  were  good,  that  his  melon  was  fair  so  far,  and 
then  I  fell  asleep. 

In  the  eight  days  before  school  would  commence  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  talked  to  my  heart’s  content.  As  Aunt 
Lucy  and  I  worked  together,  I  think  I  told  her  each  word  that 
I  had  heard  in  Kentucky,  and  she  was  glad  to  hear  each  one. 
She  had  been  Grandfather  Smith’s  cook  until  Mother  had 
married,  and  she  knew  all  our  kin.  I  felt  she  could  have  told 
me  a  great  deal,  but  it  was  always,  “Go  on,  Mis’  Manie,  go  on.” 
I  thought  her  mouth  opened  to  say  something  about  the  “fair 
flower”  incident,  but  she  decided  she  was  about  to  laugh  and 
had  refrained  as  she  thought  it  impolite,  since  Matthew  was  a 
relative.  Only  once  did  she  talk.  That  was  when  I  said,  “Aunt 
Lucy,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  want  to  be  a  second  wife.” 

“Oh,  so  your  grandfather  Smith  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  his  Mary.”  Then,  “Marse  Ben  Smith  is  a  little  boy  that 
will  never  grow  up.  He  loves  Mis’  Mary  in  Heaven  and  Mis’ 
Judy  here,  each  one  of  them,  the  best  that  a  man  can  love  a 
woman.  But  that  little  boy  is  jealous  because  Mis’  Judy  loved 
another  man  once,  and  he  acts  like  he  does  not  love  her,  but 
Mis’  Judy  knows  him  as  he  does  not  know  himself.” 

Aunt  Lucy  then  looked  out  the  window  as  if  thinking.  “I 
suppose,  Mis’  Manie,  your  step-grandmammy  scolded  Marse 
Ben  like  she  always  does.  Marse  Ben  Smith  pets  his  Mary’s 
grandchildren  something  foolish  and  Mis’  Judy  resents  it 
though  she  does  not  resent  this  fondness  of  Mary  herself. 
Child,  Marse  Ben  and  Mis’  Judy  are  just  as  they  are,  and  there 
is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done  about  it.” 
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The  Saturday  before  school  commenced,  Uncle  Jerry  met 
the  train  at  St.  Joseph  and  brought  Sally  Floyd  to  our  house. 
She  was  as  tall  as  I,  and  while  she  had  the  roundest  little  nose 
and  chin  I  ever  saw,  I  could  have  spanned  her  waist  with  my 
hands.  Tier  hair  and  eyes  were  gleamy  black,  her  skin  white, 
and  her  cheeks  pink.  After  she  had  greeted  everyone  as  a  well- 
bred  child  must,  she  came  and  stood  beside  me,  and  as  soon 
as  Mother  began  talking  to  Uncle  Jerry,  I  took  Sally’s  hand 
and  the  two  of  us  slipped  outdoors. 

Sally  chose  to  sleep  with  me,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
I  was  awakened  by  her  calling,  “Sally  wants  some  sheep’s 
meat.”  I  smelled  mutton  cooking  on  the  coals.  Sally  was  so 
delicate  that  her  negro  mammy  fed  her  at  night;  Uncle  Mer¬ 
rill  had  written  of  it,  and  Aunt  Lucy  had  made  arrangements. 
I  soon  got  so  I  could  sleep  through  this  performance. 

Late  Sunday  supper  was  being  held,  and  Sally  and  I  were  in 
the  yard  watching  for  Uncle  Jerry  to  come.  A  slender  boy  got 
out  and  Sally  whispered,  “It’s  true,  Manie;  he  looks  like  John 
the  Baptist.”  At  supper  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  whisper, 
“Don’t  take  any;  you  won’t  like  it,”  when  Letty  passed  a 
bowl  of  dandelions.  Mother  noticed  the  pile  of  greens  on  his 
plate  and  said,  “Fielding,  don’t  you  eat  the  food  you  take?” 

“Yes,  Ma’am,  Aunt  Jane,  but  that  tastes  awful.”  Mother  did 
not  smile,  and  when  she  was  not  looking,  Sally  and  I  slipped 
some  on  our  plates,  and  he  gulped  down  the  rest.  After  supper 
the  three  of  us  slipped  away  as  Sally  and  I  had  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  On  the  way  our  cousin  said,  “Call  me  Feed.”  We  found 
Aunt  Lucy,  her  eighteen  children,  and  her  son-in-law  in  the 
big  barn  dancing.  Feed  danced  to  Ike’s  fiddle,  balancing  with 
his  arms,  and  holding  one  foot  up.  Then  he  went  up  to  Abe 
and  said,  “We  are  about  the  same  size — let’s  wrestle.”  The 
dancers  stopped,  intent  on  the  two  combatants.  Pretty  soon 
Feed  called  out,  “I’ll  whack  you  a  hard  one  if  you  don’t  try.” 
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Then  he  rose,  handed  his  watch  to  Ike  and  said,  “Shout  when 
it  is  ten  minutes.”  The  black  boy  and  the  white  boy  seemed 
to  fight  just  like  real  wrestlers  I  had  seen  in  a  show  once.  When 
time  was  called,  Feed  said,  “That  was  fine,  boy.  We’ll  do  it 
often.” 

The  next  morning  while  we  were  eating  breakfast,  Uncle 
Jerry  and  Willie  came.  We  found  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
how  we  children  should  get  to  school.  When  Julia  attended 
Day  School,  Ike  had  taken  her  in  the  carriage  each  morning 
and  had  gone  for  her  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  the  busy  sea¬ 
son,  when  Aunt  Lucy  had  walked  with  her. 

“Mary  Jane,  let’s  have  the  children  decide,”  said  Uncle 
Jerry. 

“I  want  to  walk”;  it  seemed  we  all  said  it  together.  I  felt 
like  a  baby  being  taken.  I  suppose  Feed  and  Willie  felt  it  more, 
for  they  were  older  than  we  girls. 

“The  Gartens  and  Joneses,  there  are  four  of  them,  walk  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  fight,”  said  Mother.  Feed  spoke  up,  “I’ll 
take  two  of  them.” 

“And  I  the  other  two,”  Willie  spoke  just  as  readily.  “And 
if  anyone  sasses  me,”  said  Sally,  “I’ll  give  better  than  is  sent.” 

I  thought,  “I’ll  slap.”  I  had  said  it  low,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  notice,  only  maybe  Feed  who  was  by  me;  he  half-smiled. 
Once  when  Julia  and  I  were  walking  the  bigger  one  of  the 
Jones  boys  had  pointed  to  our  net  caps  and  shouted,  “Grand¬ 
ma.”  I  had  picked  up  a  stone,  but  Julia  had  made  me  drop  it. 

“Since  you  children  feel  that  way,”  said  Uncle  Jerry,  “I’ll 
tell  you  the  news.  Mary  Gosley  and  Ida  Burt  are  going  to  walk. 
I’m  glad  you  chose  to  go  on  foot.  I  would  like  for  you  boys  to 
be  about  to  take  the  girl’s  part  if  anyone  should  annoy  them.” 

It  was  warm,  and  Sally  and  I  did  not  have  to  wear  long- 
sleeved  aprons  over  our  linen  dresses  as  we  would  have  to  do 
when  we  put  on  wool.  Sally  lagged  behind  to  ask  me  if  Willie 
Smith  would  tell  if  we  took  off  our  sunbonnets,  and  I  said  I 
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was  sure  he  would  not.  So  off  came  the  heavy,  drab  things. 
Mary  Gosley,  a  plump,  red-headed,  freckled  girl,  and  Ida  Burt, 
dark  and  slender  like  Sally,  met  us  on  the  way.  As  the  school- 
house  neared,  Feed  looked  bored.  I  knew  he  was  disappointed 
that  we  had  met  no  enemy  to  fight  and  conquer. 

At  the  edge  of  the  yard  was  a  group  of  boys.  I  recognized 
two  of  them  as  Jones  boys,  and  Willie  pointed  out  Jasper  Gar¬ 
ten,  Beryle  Garten,  and  their  cousins,  Norval  Williams  and 
Eddie  Moore.  We  saw  boys  and  girls  walking  toward  the 
schoolhouse,  but  this  bunch  of  boys  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
something.  When  I  stepped  from  the  road  upon  the  grass,  the 
boy  Willie  had  said  was  Jasper  Garten  pointed  his  finger  at 
me  and  sneered,  “That’s  Manie  Kendley.  Her  granddad  mar¬ 
ried  a  shoutin’  Methodist.”  Then  he  laughed,  his  finger  still 
pointed  at  me.  His  allies  fell  down  and  rolled  about  shouting, 
“Glory,  hallelujah.”  The  children  who  had  been  walking 
toward  the  schoolhouse  turned  at  the  noise,  some  laughed  at 
the  queer  figures  on  the  grass,  and  some  looked  at  me.  I  felt 
my  cheeks  hot  and  lowered  my  eyes.  I  felt  like  covering  my 
face  with  my  hands,  but  I  would  not.  I  heard  Sally  say,  “The 
apostles  shouted.”  I  looked  up  at  these  championing  words  to 
see  Feed  spring  toward  the  tall  Jasper,  grab  him.  Then  I  saw 
a  coat  sleeve  in  Feed’s  hand  and  heard  his  question,  “What 
would  you  have  done  if  it  had  been  your  arm?” 

From  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  a  bell  rang.  The  new 
pupils  followed  the  example  of  the  old  ones  and  went  inside, 
hung  caps  and  bonnets  in  the  hallway,  then  passed  to  seats  in 
the  main  room.  Jasper  Garten  came  up  and,  pointing  first  to 
his  sleeveless  coat  and  then  to  Feed,  said,  “Fie  did  it.”  Professor 
Rafhngton  asked,  “Jasper,  did  you  do  anything  to  provoke 
Fielding?” 

“No,  sir.” 

A  thin  boy  with  red  hair  rose  and  told  the  whole  story.  Sally 
sat  very  straight  and  I  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  I  couldn’t 
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keep  my  eyes  from  falling.  The  teacher  said,  “Thank  you, 
Reginald.  Jasper,  it’s  warm;  give  me  your  coat.  Fielding,  have 
you  the  sleeve?”  Fielding  did  not,  but  Willie  Smith  did.  The 
teacher  put  the  coat  and  its  severed  sleeve  in  a  drawer  of  his 
desk  and  seemed  to  forget  the  incident.  I  supposed  someone 
would  be  asked  to  stay  in  at  recess,  but  no  one  was,  either  fore¬ 
noon  or  afternoon  or  after  school.  At  the  recess  Professor  Raf- 
fington  directed  circle  games.  I  saw  a  negro  man  and  woman 
go  from  a  cabin  in  the  back  of  the  school  yard  into  our  build¬ 
ing.  When  we  went  in  again,  the  floor  had  been  brushed  clean, 
the  room  aired.  The  man  and  woman  came  in  with  fresh 
water.  Each  of  us  had  his  own  cup. 

When  we  cousins  got  home,  Willie  went  to  his  room  to 
study;  the  rest  of  us  raced  out  to  what  Feed  called  the  “Kettle 
Place,”  an  open  space  near  the  barn,  drawn  there  by  a  spicy 
smell.  We  helped  the  little  boys  Josh  and  Jo  keep  up  the  fires 
where  the  apple  butter  was  cooked.  Too,  we  helped  them  eat 
the  little  fresh  pies  Aunt  Lucy  brought  out. 

That  evening  Professor  Raffington  came  to  our  place,  and 
he  and  Mother  talked  in  the  library.  When  he  left,  Mother 
sat  down  and  sewed  the  severed  sleeve  back  into  the  coat.  She 
called  Julia  to  “see  how  trifiingly  this  garment  is  made.”  Feed 
went  and  stood  by  her.  Once  the  weight  of  the  coat  dragged 
the  sewing  out  of  her  hand.  He  sat  on  the  floor  and  held  it 
for  her. 

When  the  sewing  was  finished,  Mother  began  to  drill  Feed, 
Sally,  and  me  in  our  lessons.  Willie  studied  alone  in  his  room. 
She  had  just  got  well-started  when  Seybold  Boyd  came  for  a 
conference.  She  called  Aunt  Lucy  to  take  charge  of  us  and 
see  that  we  read  and  spelled  and  said  the  times  table,  after 
which  we  might  play.  When  lessons  were  over,  Feed  said, 
“Aunt  Jane  has  enough  without  my  adding  care.  I  can’t  fight 
those  rapscallions  any  more.  I’ll  have  to  think  up  something 
for  when  they  get  waspish  again.  I  can’t  stay  to  play.”  We 
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watched  him  walk  over  to  Abe’s  cabin.  Sally  and  I  had  fun 
tearing  shucks  to  pieces  for  a  mattress.  When  Aunt  Lucy  took 
us  by  Abe’s  cabin  on  our  way  to  the  big  house,  Feed  had  a 
newspaper-wrapped  package  which  he  carried  each  day  to 
school  and  which  he  would  not  let  us  touch. 

Sunday  night  we  cousins  and  Aunt  Lucy  were  in  the  parlor ; 
Mother  came  out  of  her  bedroom  in  her  black  silk  dress  and 
little  lace  bonnet  with  the  lilac  flowers  just  the  color  of  the  real 
ones,  the  bonnet  just  covering  the  top  of  her  head  and  tied  in 
a  big  bow  under  her  chin.  Willie  was  studying,  and  Mother 
patted  his  head  and  said,  “That’s  a  good  boy.”  Feed  spoke  right 
up.  “Aunt  Jane,  may  I  go  to  church  with  you?”  Sally  looked 
at  me  wonderingly.  Feed  had  told  us  he  hated  to  go  to  church. 
“Fielding,  you  are  not  ready.  It  is  time  now,  and  the  carriage 
is  here,”  Mother  answered. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  let  me  go  I  will  cut  my  throat.”  Mother 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  a  word.  Feed  left  the  room. 
Sally  and  I  looked  after  him,  listening  to  his  steps  up  the  stairs. 
Aunt  Lucy  put  the  big  Bible  on  two  chairs  so  it  would  be  low 
enough  for  Sally  and  me  to  see  the  pictures.  Then  she  left  the 
room,  and  we  listened  to  her  steps  on  the  stairs,  heard  her 
open  a  door,  heard  Feed  scream.  When  we  reached  his  side, 
Aunt  Lucy  was  holding  a  towel  against  his  throat.  I  saw  a 
red  spot. 

“Run  and  send  Josh  for  Mis’  Jane,  Jo  for  the  doctor.  All  the 
big  ones  are  gone  to  camp  meeting.”  When  we  got  back,  it 
seemed  Aunt  Lucy  had  not  moved.  The  spot  on  the  towel  was 
but  a  very  little  if  any,  larger.  Feed  was  as  still  as  she.  He  after¬ 
ward  told  us  that  Aunt  Lucy  had  held  him  so  tight  he  couldn’t 
move  his  head  at  all.  Josh  came  back,  saying,  “Mis’  Jane  won’t 
leave  church.  She  say  Marse  Winfred’s  razor  locked  up,  that 
Marse  Feed  just  a-foolin’  us.”  The  doctor  had  just  finished 
bandaging  Feed’s  throat  when  Mother  came.  He  said,  “Mrs. 
Kendley,  the  boy  just  missed  the  jugular  vein.”  Feed  was 
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crooking  his  fingers  motioning  Mother  to  come  near.  We 
went  too,  and  heard  him  say,  “I  dickered  Johnny  Jones  out  of 
a  razor  because  I  wanted  something  that  would  really  cut.” 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes.  The  doctor  said,  “Just  let  him  rest. 
He’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.”  Mother  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
and  the  rest  of  us  followed  her.  In  the  hall  she  said,  “Lucy,  I 
thought  the  boy  wanted  his  own  way  and  was  threatening. 
I  think  now  he  wanted  me  to  pet  him,  and  after  all  I  am  the 
only  mother  he  has.”  Feed  missed  several  days  of  school,  and 
Mother  did  not  scold  him  as  she  had  Julia  when  she  fell  and 
hurt  her  knee  and  had  to  stay  home  awhile.  I  thought  it  was 
because  Feed  was  a  boy.  Aunt  Lucy  once  said,  “Women  are 
partial  to  sons.” 

At  supper  one  evening  Mother  said,  “Girls,  I  have  to  have 
you  help  me  knit  the  men’s  socks.  I  will  teach  you  how.”  Then 
she  got  herself  and  each  of  us  two  needles  and  some  heavy 
bright  yarn  and  threw  on  some  stitches.  She  said,  “Let’s  make 
a  game  of  it.”  The  needle  that  pushed  beside  the  stitch  was  a 
little  pig  nosing  his  head  between  the  slats  of  the  corn  crib. 
Putting  the  yarn  over  was  getting  a  grain,  pulling  it  under  was 
swallowing  it,  pushing  the  stitch  off  was  the  little  pig’s  run¬ 
ning  away.  It  seemed  no  time  at  all  until  Mother  said,  “Your 
half  hour  is  up.  We’ll  use  only  the  half  hour  right  after 
supper.” 

The  next  night  Mother  went  to  her  accounts  right  after  eat¬ 
ing  while  we  practised  knitting.  We  got  to  our  lessons  as  soon 
as  we  ever  had,  and  then  down  to  the  negro  quarters  without 
any  waste  at  all.  That  half  hour  had  always  been  an  idle  time, 
the  black  people  eating,  and  we  children  waiting  for  Mother 
to  get  through  her  accounts  and  start  our  lessons.  We  got  to 
stay  up  later  often  now.  Almost  always  when  Aunt  Lucy 
brought  us  back  to  the  big  house  the  library  door  was  still 
closed.  If  so,  we  waited  until  Mother  was  free  of  Seybold  Boyd 
to  tell  us  our  good-night  story. 
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The  weekend  after  Sally  and  I  started  to  learn  knitting 
Mother  said,  “To  make  up  for  the  knitting  you  cousins  shall 
have  an  outing  each  Saturday  afternoon.  Of  course  Julia  and 
Willie  Smith  may  join  you  younger  ones  whenever  they  wish.” 
Neither  of  them  was  with  us  often.  Julia  was  either  visiting 
other  girls  or  was  entertaining  guests  herself;  Willie  was  usu¬ 
ally  studying.  On  one  of  those  outings,  we  gathered  cattails  in 
a  slough,  “to  have  for  torchlight  parades,”  Black  Will  said. 
Aunt  Lucy  soaked  one  in  grease,  and  the  next  night  we  burned 
it,  dancing  and  shrieking  as  we  thought  Indians  would.  When 
we  got  tired,  we  sat  down  and  watched  it.  Sally  proposed  we 
should  each  tell  our  thought.  Feed  spoke  first. 

“It  would  make  a  good  bodyguard  for  you  girls  against  the 
G.J.’sA”  When  we  were  through  laughing,  Sally  said,  “I  was 
wondering  how  many  candles  no  bigger  than  a  slate  pencil  it 
would  take  for  as  much  brightness.”  I  was  thinking  what  a 
splendid  light  it  would  be  for  the  Magic  Lantern  machine 
Feed  was  always  wishing  he  had. 

There  was  nutting  and  fishing.  We  never  tired  of  fires  at 
night,  whether  it  be  making  soap  or  rendering  lard.  When 
cold  weather  came,  there  was  sleighing  down  the  eighth-of-a- 
mile  hill  in  the  pasture,  sometimes  on  little  sleds,  sometimes 
in  the  bobsled  with  the  oxen  running.  When  the  grownups 
were  weaving,  Feed  and  Sally  enjoyed  cracking  nuts  and  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  meats  as  much  as  I  had  last  year.  The  first  Saturday 
after  the  maple  sap  started,  each  of  us  children  with  Black 
Will’s  aid,  tapped  a  tree,  and  hung  a  bucket  on  a  peg.  At  night¬ 
fall  we  carried  these  buckets  and  emptied  them  into  the  black 
kettle  to  be  boiled  into  sugar.  We  three  cousins  scampered  and 
shouted  and  sang  and  ate,  much  more  than  three  times  as 
merry  as  I  had  been  a  year  ago. 

Every  Saturday  we  children  gathered  sap.  It  was  good  to 
feel  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  maple  sugar  that  was  sold  in  St. 
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Louis.  It  was  good  to  feel  we  had  a  part  in  the  syrup  we  ate  on 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  that  was  made  into  taffy  and  ginger 
cookies. 

Often  now  Mother  said,  “Feed,  you  are  getting  plump.” 
When  Sally’s  father  visited  near  Thanksgiving  time,  he  meas¬ 
ured  his  daughter’s  waist  and  cried  joyfully,  “Four  inches 
gained,  Mary  Jane.”  The  strange  thing  was  when  Uucle  Jerry 
said,  “Manie  is  more  slender.”  I  had  been  eating  nutmeats  and 
maple  sugar  tests  just  as  the  others  did.  I  did  not  want  to  eat 
less,  but  I  was  glad  to  remain  slender. 

My  first  “Last  Day  of  School,”  an  event  toward  which  I  had 
looked  for  years,  came  before  I  fully  realized  it.  Last  Day  was 
observed  each  quarter  of  the  term.  Parents  were  asked  to  visit 
all  day,  and  generally  every  mother  and  a  few  fathers  re¬ 
sponded.  There  were  lessons  in  the  forenoon  and  a  program 
in  the  afternoon.  Willie  Smith  was  to  recite  a  poem  in  Latin; 
Sally  was  a  Spanish  child  in  a  play.  The  pupils  who  had  no 
special  part  were  permitted  to  read  a  composition.  Feed  had 
volunteered  to  pull  curtains,  and  so  was  exempted  from  taking 
part. 

The  next  morning  the  sole  of  one  of  Sally’s  shoes  came 
loose.  The  old  shoe  of  Mother’s  that  I  wore  when  my  shoe  had 
to  be  taken  to  Denny  Regan’s  father  for  mending  looked 
worse  on  Sally  than  on  me,  for  her  foot  was  smaller.  Mother 
said,  “I  will  not  come  to  school  until  afternoon.  I  will  bring 
Sally’s  shoe  so  she  will  have  it  for  the  program.” 

We  children  walked  abreast  and  no  one  saw  Sally’s  big 
shoe  until  school  took  up.  Beryle  Jones  pointed  to  it  and  snick¬ 
ered.  Sally’s  whole  face  grew  red.  Mrs.  Jones  had  seen  her  son’s 
gesture — her  fond  eyes  were  on  him  all  the  time,  I  guess — and 
she  stared  haughtily  while  poor  Sally  tried  ineffectually  to 
cover  the  big  shoe  with  her  little  one.  Once  when  I  looked  at 
Willie  Smith,  his  finger  was  under  his  chin.  He  meant,  “Sally, 
don’t  mind.”  Sally  must  have  seen  it,  for  she  lifted  her  head 
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and  smiled.  I  think  she  saw  Feed  shaking  his  own  hand;  that 
meant,  “I  am  for  you,  Sally.” 

Mother  came,  at  last,  and  took  Sally  and  me  to  the  carriage, 
where  Sally  changed  shoes.  When  the  program  ended,  we  chil¬ 
dren  hastened  outside;  the  parents  remained  to  visit  with  each 
other  and  with  Professor  Raffington.  Jasper  Jones  pointed  now 
to  Sally’s  feet,  “The  big  shoe  was  so  pretty,  don’t  you  all  re¬ 
member — so  pretty — so  pretty!”  I  looked  about  for  Feed.  He 
was  untying  the  strings  of  his  newspaper  bundle.  I  heard  his 
voice:  “You  Gartens  and  Joneses  are  skunks,  picking  on  girls.” 
The  newspaper  fell  to  the  ground.  Sally  clutched  me,  saying, 
“Feed  has  a  gun.”  Then  Feed’s  shout,  “I’m  going  to  kill  you,” 
made  the  Gartens  run  for  dear  life,  the  Joneses  and  the  cousins 
following.  We  saw  Willie  smiling.  He  said,  “Girls,  it’s  only  a 
wooden  make-believe,  but  mighty  like  the  real.”  The  children 
handed  the  gun  about,  laughing,  until  Denny  Regan  called, 
“The  grownups  are  coming.  Silence!”  Feed  ran  to  our  carriage, 
and,  I  suppose,  hid  the  gun. 

The  next  day  while  Mother  was  at  the  bank,  Mr.  Garten 
brought  the  sheriff  from  St.  Joseph  to  take  Feed  into  custody. 
Julia  ran  up  to  Feed’s  room  and  brought  down  the  toy  gun. 
She  handed  it  to  the  officer  who  laughed  and  turned  away.  Mr. 
Garten  shook  his  fist,  I  think  at  Julia;  it  might  have  been  at 
Feed.  He  said,  “Professor  Raffington  will  have  six  fewer  pupils 
Monday  morning.  The  pittance  the  rest  of  you  give  won’t  be 
enough  to  keep  up  the  school.”  His  words  were  in  part  true. 
The  Garten- Jones  clique  enrolled  in  the  Meadow  Grove  school 
five  miles  distant,  and  were  driven  there  by  the  Garten  negro 
coachman.  But  Mr.  Burt  and  Uncle  Jerry  increased  their  con¬ 
tributions  so  that  the  salary  of  Professor  Raffington  remained 
as  before. 

To  myself  I  thought  now,  “My  soul  can  stand  tall.”  The 
taunts  of  the  Garten- Jones  clique  had  been  like  a  low  roof 
making  me  stoop.  They  looked  at  me  and  spoke  of  Methodists 
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and  of  granddads,  keeping  fresh  before  me  the  humiliating 
incident  of  the  first  day.  I  think  each  one  of  us  felt  the  same 
way.  They  had  asked  Feed  how  old  he  was.  He  had  answered, 
“None  of  your  business,”  but  the  flush  on  his  face  told  me 
they  had  made  him  conscious  of  being  older  than  a  first-year 
pupil  should  be.  (He  had  been  delicate  and  had  not  been  put 
to  lessons  early  by  his  indulgent  grandmother.)  Mary  Gosley 
they  always  addressed  as  “The  Old  Gent,”  Sally  and  Ida  Burt 
as  “Scratch  Pusses.”  They  seemed  unable  to  think  of  anything 
but  “Pooh,”  for  James  Galbraith. 

Some  time  after  the  Jones-Garten  clique  left  our  school, 
five  children  from  the  two  new  families  employed  by  a  Mr. 
Griffith  enrolled.  Mr.  Griffith  was  a  heavy  land  owner.  He  did 
not  believe  in  slavery  either  morally  or  economically,  raised 
mostly  corn  and  hogs,  and  hired  white  labor  except  for  the  care 
of  some  hemp  and  tobacco;  for  this  work  he  employed  the 
negroes  of  his  neighborhood  when  they  could  be  spared  by 
their  owners.  He  claimed  it  was  cheaper  than  buying  and  sup¬ 
porting  slaves.  Our  new  pupils  walked  alone,  and  went  off 
alone  to  eat  their  dinners.  They  had  good  lessons.  One  day 
Feed  said,  “I  am  going  to  make  love  to  them.”  His  first  offer¬ 
ing  was  cakes  of  maple  sugar  which  was  smilingly  accepted 
with  “Thank  you.”  His  second  venture  was  asking  Walter 
Stone  to  help  him  turn  a  jumping  rope  one  recess.  Willie 
Smith  at  this  made  himself  director  and  had  Ellen  Stone,  Jack, 
Rose,  and  William  Holmes  take  their  turns  with  the  rest  of  us 
at  skipping.  Sally  pretended  one  day  to  make  a  mistake  and 
brought  the  Holmes  dinner  bucket  to  the  benches  near  the 
stove  where  we  ate.  I  said,  “Well,  stay  now  that  your  food’s 
here.”  Ida  Burt  called  the  Stones  to  join  us. 


Seybold  Boyd,  Overseer 


O  ne  night  I  awakened  at  the  sound 
of  steps  along  the  hall.  I  got  up,  walked  to  my  door,  stopped 
at  Feed’s  low  words,  “It  is  I.” 

“Can’t  you  sleep?”  I  asked. 

“Not  with  Seybold  Boyd  keeping  Aunt  Jane  up  all  hours  of 
the  night  with  his  eternal  gabbing.  He’ll  kill  her.”  Then, 
“Well,  I  feel  better  for  blowing  off,  but  somebody  ought  to  tell 
old  Seybold  if  he  can’t  run  his  business  to  get  out.” 

He  went  back.  I  crept  out  into  the  hall;  there  was  talking 
in  the  library.  I  went  back  to  bed  hoping  the  clock  would 
strike  so  that  I  would  know  just  how  late  Mother  was  being 
kept  up.  Soon  I  heard  the  front  door  close  and  then  the  door 
of  Mother’s  room.  It  was  nearing  twelve,  for  Sally  called,  “I 
want  some  sheep’s  meat.”  Aunt  Lucy  answered,  “Yes,  lamb.” 
It  was  convenient  that  our  negro  mammy  slept  through  all 
noises  except  those  that  were  her  business. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  door’s  closing,  and 
I  heard  steps,  light  steps,  Mother’s  I  knew,  going  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  then  into  the  dining  room.  It  was  still  dark,  and  I  knew 
she  was  sewing.  I  knew  now  that  it  was  not  her  new  hairdress, 
in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  her  head  and  puffed  about  her  face, 
that  made  her  look  thin.  I  thought  now,  too,  of  how  she  was 
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always  tired,  sitting  down  at  every  chance.  There  was  some¬ 
thing,  it  did  not  seem  like  age — it  was  not  on  the  face  of  my 
grandmothers — but  there  was  something  just  lately  on  Moth¬ 
er’s  face  that  robbed  it  of  its  likeness  to  the  Rembrandt  Madon¬ 
na.  That  evening  at  supper  we  girls  came  in  cold  from  skating. 
I  put  my  shoes  close  to  the  fire.  Mother  removed  one  shoe  and 
stocking  and  held  my  bare  foot  so  near  the  coals  that  I 
screamed,  for  I  thought  I  was  burning.  She  said,  “I’ll  teach 
you  to  ruin  good  leather.”  Sally  would  have  pulled  Mother 
back,  but  Julia  caught  the  small  arms,  whispering,  “She  won’t 
really  burn  Manie ;  she  has  her  own  hand  next  the  flame.”  The 
“something”  was  deep  on  Mother’s  face  now.  I  saw  it  was  like 
the  hardness  of  the  picture  of  Midas  of  the  golden  touch. 

One  night  just  before  supper  I  was  under  the  porch  bench 
by  the  library  window.  Uncle  Jerry  had  thrown  his  overcoat 
there  that  morning,  and  it  was  a  good  Hide-and-Seek  place. 
Feed  was  saying,  “One,  two,  three,  for  Sally.”  I  was  getting 
tired  and  wished  he’d  call,  “I  give  up.”  Uncle  Jerry  came  up  the 
steps,  went  into  the  library,  and  I  heard  him  ask,  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  you,  Mary  Jane?” 

“Jerry,  you  know  that  my  hemp  and  the  maple  sugar  is  poor 
this  year.  It  has  been  dry.” 

“Not  very,  Mary  Jane.” 

“Your  ground  is  lower,  Jerry.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right.”  I  knew  that  Seybold  Boyd  was  al¬ 
ways  reporting  that  the  negro  men  didn’t  make  their  quota  of 
hempbreaking.  Usually  Aunt  Lucy’s  boys  did  and  beyond  it. 
They  were  given  money  for  every  pound  exceeding  the  quota. 
They  always  had  earned  Fourth  of  July  spending  money  this 
way.  Seybold  Boyd  had  said,  “They  are  just  fat  lazy  fellows.” 
Mother  had  answered,  “No,  Mr.  Boyd,  it  is  the  poor  quality  of 
hemp.”  Then  when  the  maple  sugar  underweighted  too, 
Mother  was  sure  she  was  right. 
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“Jerry,  I’ll  have  to  cut  on  the  girl’s  clothes,  and  even  then 
when  I  pay  Seybold  Boyd  I  won’t  have  a  penny  to  bank.  It 
will  take  all  the  men  have  earned  working  out,  too.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mary  Jane.” 

Mother  burst  out,  “I  must  bank  money.  I  have  to  have  it  for 
nice  clothes  when  the  girls  grow  up.  I  have  to  have  it  to  send 
them  to  finishing  school.”  There  was  silence  except  for  the 
squeak  of  the  low  chair.  I  knew  Uncle  Jerry  was  rocking 
Mother  as  he  did  me  when  I  cried.  I  knew  his  big,  freckled 
hands  were  patting  her  back.  They  brought  comfort  to  her  as 
they  always  did  to  me,  for  her  voice  was  clear  when  she  said, 
“I  am  going  to  discharge  Boyd.” 

“I  intended  this  very  time  to  ask  you  to,  Mary  Jane.” 

After  supper  that  evening  Mother  said,  “I’ll  excuse  you  girls 
from  knitting.  We’ll  go  at  once  to  your  compositions.”  She 
always  let  Feed  read  his  first,  and  then  he  went  off  to  the  negro 
quarters  to  “fix  up”  something  to  do.  This  time  Mother  ac¬ 
cepted  Feed’s  and  mine  as  they  were  and  I  thought  we  chil¬ 
dren  would  get  off  to  play  early.  But  just  as  Sally  rose  to  read 
hers,  Aunt  Lucy  came  in.  With  her  eyes  on  the  floor  and  her 
hands  twisting  her  apron  the  old  woman  said,  “Mis’  Jane, 
Letty  is  a  big  strapping  girl.  May  I  come  to  the  house  and  do 
the  chamber  work  and  put  her  in  the  kitchen  to  learn  to 
cook  ?” 

“Lucy,  you  may  do  as  you  wish,  but  I  like  to  be  told  all,” 
returned  Mother. 

“Marse  Boyd  notices  my  Letty  too  much,  Mis’  Jane.” 

“Lucy,  I  can’t  afford  to  keep  him,  and  I  have  decided  to 
send  him  back  to  Kentucky  tomorrow.” 

On  our  way  to  join  Feed,  Sally  said,  “I’m  glad  the  old  sulk 
is  leaving.  He’s  no  business  staying  grumpy  over  a  little  joke.” 
The  joke  was  this.  He  liked  to  have  Sally  and  me  comb  his 
hair  with  a  fine  comb,  and  in  return  would  take  us  to  the 
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circus  and  pay  our  way.  He  was  always  talking  about  “negroes’ 
lice.”  Sally  and  I  knew  our  negroes  did  not  have  lice,  but  we 
never  told  him  this.  We  liked  to  see  him  fume  about  it.  One 
day  Sally  had  said,  “It’s  no  use  combing  your  hair;  we  never 
find  anything.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  may  sometime.” 

I  had  a  louse  in  a  small  box;  Jo  had  obtained  it  for  me  off 
a  hog  Ike  had  bought  from  a  neighbor  and  which  he  had  shut 
up  in  a  pen  until  he  had  time  to  wash  it  in  turpentined  water. 
Of  course  we  knew  a  hog  louse  would  not  stay  on  a  human 
being.  But  we  had  forgotten  the  highboy  mirror.  Seybold  Boyd 
had  seen  me  give  Sally  something,  and  when  the  louse  began 
to  run  about,  he  knew  what  we  had  done.  After  Sally  and  I 
got  over  laughing  at  the  memory  of  his  anger,  I  said,  “I  don’t 
care  if  I  never  see  him  again.”  I  never  did. 

In  March  our  year’s  supplies  came  from  St.  Louis  from 
Uncle  Bill  Page;  the  boxes  were  taken  out  to  the  cookhouse. 
Mother  had  told  the  negroes  and  us  that  our  things  would  not 
be  so  nice  as  usual,  as  we  had  less  to  sell  than  in  other  years. 
But  our  gloves  were  longer,  and  our  slippers  had  beautiful 
buckles;  there  was  some  blue  and  some  red  merino  for  our 
winter  best  dresses,  whereas  last  year  there  had  been  only 
brown.  The  bolt  of  white  swiss  had  embroidered  dots.  There 
was  a  green  hat  and  a  blue-and-red  velvet  cap  in  which  Julia, 
Sally,  Feed,  and  I  capered  about  until  Mother  took  them  away, 
saying  they  were  strictly  for  best.  Feed  and  Sally  did  not  have 
anything  in  the  box,  but  nevertheless  they  were  interested  in 
the  contents.  There  seemed  to  be  no  gingham  for  aprons. 

“Goody!”  I  said;  I  did  not  like  aprons.  But  there  were  short 
pieces  of  polka-dots,  blue-and-white,  pink-and-white,  green- 
and-white.  Feed  said  he  should  have  some  of  this  for  night 
shirts.  Mother  said,  “I  didn’t  want  to  be  in  debt.  Bill  has  sent 
too  much.”  There  were  boots  for  the  men,  longer  than  those 
of  last  year,  everyday  shoes  for  Mother,  Julia,  me,  Aunt  Lucy 
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and  her  girls,  and  a  tiny  pair  for  her  Betsey’s  little  girl  Martha. 
There  were  spices,  coffee,  sugar  for  the  white  cakes,  loaf  sugar 
for  the  table  and  for  toddys  for  guests  and  for  the  sick,  cop¬ 
peras  and  madder  for  dyes,  castor  oil,  and  mustard.  Uncle 
Bill’s  letter  came  the  next  day.  Mother  called  the  hands  to¬ 
gether.  The  letter  told  that  both  hemp  and  maple  sugar  had 
overweighed,  and  that  since  the  girls  were  getting  older,  nicer 
things  had  been  sent;  and,  too,  the  negro  men  deserved  the  best 
of  boots.  Aunt  Lucy  made  bold  now  to  say,  “Mis’  Jane,  my  son- 
in-law,  Jo  Burt,  says  that  overseers  often  fix  the  scales,  hoping 
in  that  way  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  negroes.” 

“Seybold  Boyd  hoped  to  steal,”  Mother  said.  “He  expected 
to  take  the  crop  to  St.  Louis.  I  never  intended  to  allow  it,  but 
he  thought  he  would  get  to  go.  Mr.  Page  has  sent  me  a  check 
larger  than  what  we  had  last  year.  I  will  have  some  money 
to  bank.  You  have  done  well;  you  shall  have  some  Fourth-of- 
July  money.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  rich  bachelor,  Major  Bowen — 
the  major  was  a  courtesy  title — took  to  coming  to  our  place, 
and  Feed  got  the  notion  that  he  was  sweetspicing  Mother.  He 
felt  sure  when  the  major  asked  to  take  Mother  to  the  theatre. 
It  was  a  week  off,  and  Feed  thought  he  could  contrive  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trip.  He  got  a  rope  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  up¬ 
stairs  window  of  his  bedroom  to  the  ground.  Since  any  mis¬ 
chief  was  always  laid  at  his  door,  he  sought  to  establish  an 
alibi.  To  prove  that  he  was  in  the  barn,  I  took  Aunt  Lucy 
close  enough  to  hear  the  music  of  a  Jew’s  harp.  Sally  could 
play  it,  but  none  but  Feed  and  I  knew  this.  She  played  while 
Feed  climbed  up  the  rope  to  his  bedroom. 

The  major  sat  in  the  big  chair  under  the  ventilator  listen¬ 
ing  to  Julia  play  until  time  to  start  to  the  theatre.  All  at  once, 
so  Mother  told  us  afterwards,  a  cloud  of  something  fell 
through  the  ventilator  almost  stifling  the  man.  On  examina¬ 
tion  it  proved  to  be  feathers  and  down.  Modier,  after  brushing 
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off  the  worst  of  the  mess,  went  upstairs  to  find  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  empty  pillow.  Feed  was  immediately  asked  for. 

“He  is  up  to  the  barn  playin’  his  Jew’s  harp,  and  has  been 
for  a  good  half  hour,”  volunteered  Aunt  Lucy. 

The  next  week  the  major  was  called  to  Virginia  to  look 
after  some  business  for  his  brother’s  widow.  Feed  watched  the 
mail.  The  second  week  he  said  to  us  girls,  “The  major  isn’t  in 
love  with  Aunt  Jane,  or  maybe  she  gave  him  the  mitten.”  Any¬ 
way  the  major  did  not  come  over  when  he  came  back.  Mother 
said,  “I  told  the  major  I  was  sorry,  as  I  was,  to  have  a  guest  so 
annoyed.  That  was  all  I  could  do,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  Mary  Gosley  got  the 
measles,  and  we  children  had  to  wear  bags  of  asafetida  to 
ward  off  contagion.  “You’re  a  Smith,”  Feed  said  to  me,  “and 
would  no  more  take  diseases  than  your  mother;  Willie  is  a 
Smith,  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  not  afraid,  but  Sally  is  delicate, 
and  we  cannot  risk  her.  If  she  has  to  wear  the  stuff,  we  will 
too.”  However,  we  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  wearing 
it  at  home;  so  we  put  it  in  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  school 
grounds.  A  big  rain  dissolved  it.  We  drew  lots  as  to  who  should 
go  to  Aunt  Lucy  for  a  fresh  supply.  It  fell  to  me.  This  time 
we  waterproofed  it  with  a  beeswaxed  cloth,  and  it  withstood 
the  sprinkles  that  came. 

As  the  close  of  school  approached,  I  began  to  anticipate  the 
fun  we  three  would  have  when  vacation  came.  Everyone  but 
Feed  was  making  good  grades.  When  the  Last  Day  came, 
Willie  Smith,  Sally,  and  I  were  given  “commendable  mention” 
cards — written  in  Professor  Raffington’s  own  beautiful  script. 
Mother  did  not  reprove  Feed  for  barely  passing,  but  really 
looked  pleased.  I  learned  afterwards  it  was  the  first  time  in 
three  years  that  Feed  had  not  been  tutored  in  the  summer  to 
secure  a  fall  promotion. 
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T„e  morning  after  the  last  day  of 
school  Mother  called  Feed,  Sally,  and  me  into  the  library.  Julia 
sat  by  the  window.  Mother  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  her 
face  as  it  was  the  night  she  almost  burned  my  foot.  She  said, 
“Tomorrow  morning  I  am  taking  Julia  on  a  visit  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.”  Our  “Oh’s”  and  “Ah’s”  were  immediately  stilled.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  because  of  Mother’s  uplifted  hand 
or  because  of  the  quiet  in  the  eyes  and  folded  hands  of  Julia. 
Mother  went  on,  “Willie  Smith  will  be  at  his  home.  Lucy  will 
be  in  charge  here.  Manie,  Sally,  Fielding,  you  are  to  obey  her.” 
Each  of  us  said,  “Yes,  ma’am.”  I  was  closest  to  her  and  she 
pushed  me,  saying,  “Go  now.  I  must  speak  to  Aunt  Lucy  and 
Ike.” 

In  the  hall  Julia  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Feed ;  he  took  it. 
“Excuse  me,  Sally,”  she  said;  “excuse  me,  Manie.”  The  two  sat 
down  on  the  porch  bench  some  distance  from  the  library  win¬ 
dow,  while  Sally  and  I  walked  out  to  the  mulberry  tree.  I  felt 
chagrined  that  Julia  turned  to  Feed  instead  of  to  me.  I  knew 
of  course  it  was  something  I  was  too  much  of  a  child  to  know 
about.  Well,  I  would  turn  my  attention  to  my  own  affairs. 
When  Feed  came  to  us,  he  called,  “Heigh-ho.”  That  was  his 
greeting  when  he  had  an  adventure  in  mind.  “Lo,”  said  Sally; 
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“Lo,”  said  I.  That  was  our  pledge  to  follow  wherever  he  might 
lead. 

“Girls,  I  think  a  saying  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  states  the  case.  Aunt 
Jane  may  lead  Julia  to  the  trough,  but  she  will  not  be  able  to 
make  her  drink.  That’s  all  I  can  say.” 

“Then  we  can’t  help  Julia?”  I  cried. 

“No.” 

On  the  morrow  when  Ike  brought  the  carriage,  Mother 
bade  me  goodbye  last.  She  held  me  tight,  her  blue  eyes  gentle, 
her  voice  soft  as  she  said,  “God  bless  and  keep  you,  Manie.” 
Julia  was  loosed  from  the  paralyzing  quiet  of  yesterday.  She 
laughed  as  gaily  as  small  Amelia.  When  the  carriage  started, 
she  lifted  the  back  window  and  waved  her  handkerchief. 

We  children  went  to  bed  dutifully  enough  that  first  night; 
I  went  right  to  sleep  and  did  not  waken  at  Aunt  Lucy’s  call; 
she  had  to  shake  me.  Sally  was  dressing,  and  I  could  hear  Feed 
whistling  down  the  hall.  “Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you,”  Feed  said  at  breakfast.  “Next  year  in  school 
these  two  girls  and  I  need  to  know  geography.  I  want  you 
black  folks  to  take  us  everywhere  you  go  so  that  we  can  learn 
about  soil  and  trees  and  plants.”  Sally  caught  my  hand;  her 
eyes  were  startled  and  shining;  she  was  awed  by  Feed’s  naugh¬ 
tiness,  proud  of  his  daring.  Aunt  Lucy  was  rubbing  her  hands. 
“Laws,  Marse  Fielding,  we  will  be  proud  to  help.  I  never  heard 
of  the  like  in  all  my  days.” 

“What  are  you  doing  today,  Aunt  Lucy?”  asked  Feed. 

“Marse  Fielding,  Betsey  and  Letty  and  I  are  going  to  pick 
the  red  currants  and  make  jelly.” 

“We  will  help,  for  we  want  to  work  for  the  bother  we 
make.” 

That  afternoon  Sally  and  I  had  our  first  music  lesson  soon 
after  dinner.  Feed  came  to  us  when  the  carriage  of  our  teacher, 
Miss  Kate  Thompson,  left.  He  said,  “My  definition  of  geogra- 
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phy  will  not  get  me  all  I  want.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  enlarge  it. 
I  am  going  to  say  it  is  not  only  a  study  of  places  but  also  of 
people,  their  ways  and  their  work.  I  want  to  run  the  little  cider 
press  by  myself,  and  to  butcher  a  hog — anyway  to  knock  it  in 
the  head  and  cut  its  throat.”  We  said  we  didn’t  think  Feed 
could  make  cider  now  because  the  early  apples  were  always 
used  for  eating.  He  said,  “Well,  I  will,  I  bet.”  Then  he  asked, 
“What  would  you  like  to  do?”  Sally  said  at  once,  “Make  can¬ 
dles,”  and  I  said,  “Pick  the  geese,  but  I  can’t  because  the  feath¬ 
ers  aren’t  ripe  until  August.” 

“What  is  your  second  choice?” 

I  didn’t  think  there  was  anything  I  wanted  to  do  nearly  so 
much  as  picking  the  geese,  but  soapmaking  was  next  as  I  liked 
to  see  it  boil  and  foam,  it  seemed  so  mad. 

Aunt  Lucy  ate  on  another  table,  but  in  the  big  house  with 
us  children.  At  supper  Feed  revised  his  geography  definition  so 
as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  presentation  of  our  several  wants, 
and  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Marse  Fielding,  I’ve  brought  some 
flower  seeds  to  sort  while  the  girls  do  their  chore  of  knitting. 
You  go  down  to  the  barn  and  tell  my  family  about  your  geog¬ 
raphy.”  We  met  Feed  on  our  way  to  the  Loom  House,  and  he 
went  there  with  us.  He  told  us  that  Ike  wanted  all  of  us  to  go 
fishing  in  Horse  Shoe  Lake  the  following  Saturday  afternoon. 
It  was  Feed’s  turn  to  read  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  he  did  not 
do  it  with  much  spirit,  and  I  doubt  if  he  heard  at  all  when 
Sally  and  I  read.  I  knew  he  was  studying  how  to  manoeuver 
to  get  his  wants. 

At  breakfast  Feed  told  Aunt  Lucy  he  wanted  a  little  party 
and  he  wanted  to  serve  sweet  cider.  He  said  that  the  fishing 
excursion  Saturday  and  the  party  could  be  married.  Aunt  Lucy 
said,  “If  we  take  early  apples  for  cider;  then  you  will  have  to 
put  all  the  rest  away  against  Mis’  Jane’s  homecoming  and  not 
eat  another  one.”  Feed  said,  “All  right,”  promptly,  and  Sally 
and  I  followed.  So  that  very  day  the  cider  was  made. 
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Our  hand  cider  press  looked  like  the  hand  washing  ma¬ 
chine  of  today.  The  apples  were  washed  and  put  into  the  tub 
part  which  had  knives  inside.  When  the  tub  was  turned,  the 
knives  cut  the  apples  as  they  were  whirled  about.  Then  they 
were  rolled  through  a  wringer  which  squeezed  them  dry,  and 
the  juice  passed  out  into  a  vessel  through  a  spout.  Each  one  of 
us  took  turns  with  the  crank  and  the  wringer. 

The  pupils  of  our  school  and  Betty  Smith  made  up  Fred’s 
party  guests.  We  children  swung  on  grapevines.  We  played 
in  the  sand  with  our  hands;  then  took  off  our  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  waded  in  it.  Occasionally  Aunt  Lucy  came  to  us, 
once  to  tell  us  where  there  was  shallow  warm  water,  “better 
wading  than  sand.”  Big  black  Will  was  close  by  cutting  willow 
twigs  for  making  baskets.  While  we  white  children  were 
amusing  ourselves,  Aunt  Lucy’s  family,  except  Will,  were  out 
on  the  lake  in  a  boat  fishing.  Not  until  the  sun  had  set  would 
we  stop  our  play  to  eat.  We  found  a  big  supper  laid  out  on 
folded  sheets  as  the  Fourth  of  July  picnics  were.  Supper  over, 
Aunt  Lucy  called,  “Hustle  on  your  shoes  and  socks.  Then  all 
aboard  for  a  boat  ride.”  Sure  enough  I  could  now  hear  the 
dip  of  the  oars  from  behind  the  trees.  On  the  homeward  way, 
Will  drove  the  ox  team  that  carried  us  white  children  and 
Aunt  Lucy.  The  rest  of  her  family  rode  in  the  other  wagon 
with  the  fish. 

After  Sally,  Feed  and  I  went  to  bed,  our  black  people 
cleaned  the  fish  and  put  them  on  ice  troughs  in  the  milkhouse. 
In  the  morning  we  found  a  tub  sunk  in  the  garden,  and  in  it 
the  turtle,  frog,  and  pollywogs  which  Feed  had  caught  were 
swimming  contentedly  about.  The  flowers  we  had  gathered 
were  in  cans  of  water.  We  spread  them  out  smoothly  on  papers 
on  the  cookhouse  floor,  put  Aunt  Lucy’s  ironing  board  on 
top  and  weighted  it  down  with  all  her  flat  irons.  She  said, 
“Will  will  have  to  make  you  a  press  against  next  ironing  day.” 
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She  felt  that  the  fish  would  feed  us  all  several  days  and  the 
time  spent  in  cooking  other  things  could  he  used  weeding  the 
garden.  Part  of  the  fish  was  smoked. 

When  Sally  and  I  told  Aunt  Lucy  the  work  we  wanted  to 
do,  she  said,  “No  family  can  have  too  many  candles  or  too 
much  soap.  I  have  tallow  for  the  candles  and  cracklings  for 
soap.  The  candles  will  have  to  be  white  because  I  can’t  take 
time  now  for  dyeing.” 

Aunt  Lucy’s  mention  of  time  started  us  to  speculating  on 
ways  of  saving  that  element.  Feed  suggested  that  we  stay  away 
from  church  and  save  the  washing  and  ironing  of  our  best 
clothes,  but  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Ye  must  not  rob  the  Lord.”  She 
made  us  stay  dressed  up  on  Sunday  too.  I  said,  “We  could  do 
without  pie.” 

“That  will  save,”  she  agreed,  “for  I  can  bake  lots  of  cookies 
at  once,  but  every  pie  is  its  own  bother.”  We  told  Aunt  Lucy — 
it  was  the  truth — that  we  preferred  to  eat  in  the  cookhouse, 
and  that  saved  about  an  hour  a  day  of  fetching  and  lugging. 

The  Saturday  following  the  fish  party  Aunt  Lucy  called 
us  after  our  music  practice.  She  led  us  to  the  “Kettle  Place”; 
there  was  a  long  beam  on  posts,  and  from  the  beam  hung  rods 
with  hooks.  Beneath  the  beam  a  fire  trench  had  been  dug.  A 
small  kettle,  a  twenty-gallon  one,  hung  on  a  center  hook,  and 
there  was  a  little  fire  beneath  it.  On  a  table  was  a  jar  of  tallow, 
a  ball  of  twine,  three  big-eyed  needles  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
a  knitting  needle,  and  three  candle  molds  of  a  dozen  candles 
each.  Each  of  us  threaded  the  twines  in  a  candle  mold.  We  dug 
out  the  tallow  into  small  bowls  and  put  it  in  the  kettle.  Then 
we  built  a  gentle  fire.  We  put  the  mold  on  a  little  table  by  the 
fire  and  took  turns  dipping  the  melted  tallow  out  of  the  kettle 
and  pouring  it  into  the  cans  of  the  mold.  I  watched  Sally,  im¬ 
patient  for  my  turn.  All  the  time  Aunt  Lucy  sewed  carpet 
rags.  Somehow  just  as  we  finished,  Letty  came  to  “clean  up.” 
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As  we  scampered  off  to  play,  Aunt  Lucy  called,  “They  look 
good.  I’ll  cover  them  up  to  cool.” 

We  had  to  wait  another  two  weeks  for  the  soapmaking,  for 
Aunt  Lucy  said  if  I  wanted  to  do  it  at  night,  we  must  have  a 
dry  moon  and  moonlight,  “for  that  is  a  particular  job  an’  a 
body  has  to  see.”  At  noon  on  Friday  Aunt  Lucy  told  Wash  to 
put  a  little  water  on  the  ash-pen  so  as  to  have  some  lye  for  soap. 
The  ash-pen  was  a  bin  with  a  big  top  and  a  little  bottom,  made 
of  up-and-down  boards  and  lined  with  straw  and  filled  with 
ashes.  It  had  a  trough  to  hold  the  drippings. 

After  supper  Saturday,  Aunt  Lucy  led  us  again  to  the  “Ket¬ 
tle-Place.”  A  fifty-gallon  kettle  was  on  the  center  hook.  On  a 
table  were  three  buckets  of  water,  two  six-gallon  jars  of  crack¬ 
lings,  a  small  dishpan,  spoons,  a  long-handled  pint  cup,  and 
a  big  ladle  with  a  handle  almost  as  long  as  a  broom.  We  chil¬ 
dren  dug  out  the  cracklings  into  the  dishpan  and  dumped 
them  into  the  kettle.  We  asked  Aunt  Lucy  if  we  could  eat 
some,  and  she  said,  “Yes,  they  are  clean.”  They  didn’t  taste  so 
good  alone  as  they  did  in  water  cornbread.  When  all  the  crack¬ 
lings  were  emptied,  we  each  put  a  bucket  of  water  in  the  kettle. 
Feed  picked  up  the  pint  cup,  but  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “No  child, 
white  or  black,  handles  lye  on  this  place.”  She  dipped  four 
cups  of  lye  from  the  trough,  dripping  it  little  by  little  into  the 
kettle;  wherever  it  touched  bubbles  rose. 

“Now  run  out  to  the  grove  and  get  chips  and  brush  for  a 
roaring  fire.”  Soon  we  had  a  tall  blaze,  and  yet  the  liquid  had 
not  swelled  any.  It  was  just  like  soup,  not  a  bit  gurgly  or  pretty- 
colored.  I  was  afraid  something  was  wrong.  “Children,  get 
the  biggest  loads  you  can  and  pile  the  trench  high,”  said  Aunt 
Lucy.  When  we  came  back,  we  clapped  our  hands  at  the  bub¬ 
bling  noise,  and  gazed  at  the  leaping  cream-and-coffee  waves. 
“It  will  be  just  so  for  an  hour  or  so,”  said  Aunt  Lucy  as  she 
threw  her  shuttle  back  and  forth  on  a  hit-and-miss  rag  rug. 
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The  black  kettle  was  a  witches’  cauldron  in  the  moonlight, 
about  which  we  all  danced,  Feed  repeating  the  witches’  rhyme: 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Fie  told  us  tales  of  robbers  who  took  gruesome  oaths  about 
“cut  hearts”  and  “burning  oil”  and  “torn  ears.”  Aunt  Lucy 
was  shouting;  evidently  we  had  been  too  engrossed  to  hear 
anything  more  mild. 

“It  is  time  it  was  done.  See  if  it  will  skin  a  feather.”  Sally 
looked  solemn  as  the  feather  came  out  clean.  Feed’s  tale  of 
“redhot  lye”  was  interrupted  by  Letty’s  coming  to  clear  up, 
and  Aunt  Lucy’s  leading  the  way  to  the  house.  When  Sally  and 
I  got  ready  for  sleep,  the  spectres  of  Feed’s  talk  stalked  about 
us.  We  had  Aunt  Lucy  bring  her  cot  from  the  hall  and  put  it 
beside  our  bed.  _ 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Julia.  After  I  read 
it,  I  gave  it  to  Sally  to  read  aloud.  I  wanted  to  watch  Feed’s 
face.  .  .  .  Aunt  Matt  Gentry  had  made  Julia  an  empire  dress 
of  pink  net  with  nine  rows  of  pink  velvet  ribbon  on  the  skirt. 
Grandfather  Smith  had  got  her  a  pearl  and  pink  fan,  and 
Grandfather  Kendley,  a  white  velvet  coat  and  shirred  hat. 
Aunt  Sarah  had  given  her  white  kid  dancing  slippers  which 
did  not  have  heels;  enough  velvet  ribbon  had  been  left  from 
the  fifty-yard  bolt  to  make  rosettes  on  them. 

“I  wear  my  hair  in  curls.  Aunt  Matt  and  Aunt  Sarah  are 
just  as  sweet  as  ever.  I  think  George  Tribbell  is  the  wisest  and 
best  man  in  the  whole  world.  I  go  to  parties  often.  Alice  Ste¬ 
venson  makes  as  good  waffles  as  Aunt  Lucy.  She  goes  with  me 
to  the  dances.  She  has  a  blue  dress  like  my  pink.  I’ll  tell  you 
everything  when  I  get  home.” 

Feed’s  face  was  happy  over  the  gladness  in  Julia’s  letter. 
He  nodded  his  head  as  the  sentence  about  George  Tribbell  was 
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read  and  checked  himself  as  he  caught  my  eye  on  him.  I  think 
he  had  been  going  to  shake  his  own  hand.  I  thought  he  should 
tell  me  and  yet  it  might  involve  telling  on  someone.  I  was 
glad  Julia  was  content  and  gay.  Word  came  from  Mother  that 
she  would  start  home  soon. 

We  had  more  picnics  at  Horse  Shoe  Lake;  they  were  much 
like  Feed’s  sweet  cider  party.  We  saw  all  the  work  of  the  place, 
as  much  or  as  little  as  we  chose.  We  helped  set  out  the  late 
tomato  plants.  We  liked  to  stick  the  peas,  to  ride  on  the  top  of 
the  high  racks  filled  with  hay  and  slide  down  the  stacks,  to 
make  green  dye  by  boiling  peach  leaves.  The  rows  of  waving 
corn  fascinated  us.  We  had  no  cotton,  but  we  visited  a  field 
of  a  neighbor.  It  looked  like  a  whole  plain  of  blooming  holly¬ 
hocks. 

Once  Sally  and  I  helped  Betsey  polish  the  copper  firedogs 
and  the  silver  pitchers.  Mother  probably  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  do  this  for  fear  we  would  dirty  our  clothes  or 
spoil  our  gloves.  We  wore  gloves  “to  keep  our  hands  white 
and  not  to  catch  the  itch.”  We  didn’t  mind  it  at  school,  for 
Anna  Withers  and  Ida  Burt  had  their  hands  covered.  Sally 
said  none  of  our  negroes  had  the  itch,  and  she  believed  it  was 
to  keep  our  hands  white,  and  that  having  them  off  a  little 
would  not  hurt. 

An  unpleasant  thing  that  happened  concerned  Feed.  He 
had  a  sore  hand  and  would  not  tell  us  how  he  hurt  it.  Denny 
Regan  did.  Jasper  Jones  had  called  Feed  a  “sissy,  playing  with 
girls  all  the  time.”  Feed  had  penned  up  a  snake,  teased  it,  got 
it  to  coil,  put  a  dime  on  its  tail,  and  dared  Jasper  to  pick  it  off. 
Jasper  would  not,  but  Feed  did — quick,  but  not  quick  enough. 
When  Uncle  Jerry  came  by  that  night,  we  told  him.  The  next 
morning  he  came  by  earlier  than  usual,  caught  Feed  in  bed, 
saw  the  hand,  and  said,  “Don’t  tell  about  it  if  you  don’t  want 
to;  I  know  a  doctor  who  doesn’t  ask  questions.” 
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Then  word  came  from  Grandfather  Smith  that  Mother 
had  gone  on  a  river  trip;  cholera  had  broken  out,  and  the  boat 
was  quarantined.  The  letter  stated  that  Julia  and  Melia  were 
well.  Mother  had  never  had  a  contagious  disease  in  all  her  life. 
I  think  this  fact  kept  us  from  worrying. 

The  summer  sped  swiftly.  In  August  Aunt  Lucy  tucked 
a  goose’s  head  under  its  wing  and  held  it  with  her  knee  just 
as  when  she  used  both  hands  to  pick  feathers,  and  we  children 
plucked  its  wide,  flat  breast  clean.  We  had  been  told  picking 
did  not  hurt  the  geese,  that  they  made  a  fuss  for  the  excitement 
of  it,  though  I  could  not  quite  believe  it.  But  the  feathers  came 
out  so  easily  that  I  knew  now  and  could  enjoy  their  squawks. 
Ike  held  a  pig  with  a  rope,  and  Feed  hit  it  between  the  eyes 
hard  and  true,  though  he  insisted  that  Will  stand  by  ready  to 
finish  the  job  if  he  bungled.  Feed  cut  its  throat  too,  “a  bit 
deep,”  Will  said,  “but  better  than  too  shallow.” 

Soon  after  school  started,  Bloomington  challenged  Moun¬ 
tain  Creek  to  a  spelling  match.  James  Galbraith  and  I  were 
the  first  team  in  the  match,  and  each  of  us  was  given  a  small 
red  dictionary.  Aunt  Lucy  put  mine  beside  the  Bible  on  our 
center  table.  In  Mother’s  absence  she  “did  the  honors”  of  the 
occasion:  she  displayed  the  dictionary  to  everyone  who  came 
about  the  place,  and  called  me  that  they  might  see  the  girl  who 
won  the  prize.  My  glory  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Feed. 
Professor  Raffington,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  came  upon 
the  sunken  tub.  Aunt  Lucy  had  found  him  there  watching  the 
busy  creatures  within  it.  She  had  said,  “These  children 
tramped  hard  all  last  summer  to  learn  geography.  And  then, 
I  guess,  you  changed  your  mind  and  didn’t  have  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  pressed  flowers  out  in  the  dry  house — one  of  most 
every  plant  in  our  woods.”  Professor  Raffington  now  started  a 
nature  study  class.  He  called  Feed’s  tub  an  aquarium  and  had 
it  moved  to  the  school  house.  Our  pressed  flowers  were  used 
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as  samples  of  what  the  children  were  to  find.  The  local  paper 
carried  an  account  of  this  new  course.  Aunt  Lucy  pasted  this 
item  on  cardboard  and  put  it  on  top  of  my  dictionary. 

i  i  i 

Uncle  ferry  took  us  three  cousins  with  him  to  meet  the  boat 
at  Atchison  when  Mother,  Julia,  and  Melia  came  home.  While 
the  baggage  was  occupying  Mother’s  attention,  and  Sally  and 
I  seemed  to  be  playing  with  Amelia,  Feed  asked,  Julia,  heart 
whole  and  fancy  free?”  She  answered  laughingly,  “Yes.”  Then 
I  knew  Matthew’s  “fair  flower”  had  been  lovemaking,  but 
that  was  all  I  did  know.  That  night  I  said,  “Julia,  don’t  tell  if 
you  don’t  want  to,  but  I  am  curious.” 

“I  want  you  to  know,  Manie.  On  that  other  visit,  Matthew 
made  love  to  me  because  his  mother  told  him  to.  I  did  not 
like  it.  I  knew  Mother  was  taking  me  to  Kentucky  to  marry 
us  two,  because  Uncle  George  is  wealthy.  I  told  my  trouble  to 
Feed.  He  said,  ‘Talk  to  George  Tribbell.’  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  Uncle  George  told  Matthew  not  to  mind  his  mother  or 
what.  I  only  know  Matthew  said  to  me  that  we  were  too  young 
for  love-making,  to  just  be  friends.  He  has  been  as  nice  a 
cousin  to  me  as  Feed  is  to  you.  He’s  filled  out  and  is  good- 
looking  now.  He’s  a  good  dancer.  Aunt  Lucinda  and  Mother 
seem  to  feel  as  Matthew  does.  I  think  the  visit  was  good  foi 
Mother.  She  seems  young  and  happy  again.” 

The  next  morning  when  we  children  came  to  breakfast, 
Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Be  quiet,  and  let  Mis’  Julia  rest.  Mis’  Jane  ate 
hours  ago.  She’s  looked  over  the  weaving,  has  been  over  the 
orchard  and  garden  and  all  the  fields.  She’s  out  in  the  loom 
room  now  having  Will  measure  off  linen  for  the  men’s  clothes. 
Everything  pleases  her  this  morning.  Last  night  she  said, 
‘Lucy,  why  didn’t  you  have  the  cloth  measured  so  I  could  cut 
out  garments?  Now  I  can  not  make  any  headway  sewing  to¬ 
morrow.’  ”  Feed,  Sally,  and  Willie  looked  at  me.  I  knew  that 
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they  knew  as  I  did  that  Aunt  Lucy  had  not  measured  the 
cloth  on  purpose;  she  was  bound  that  Mother  should  sleep 
some.  She  continued,  “Mis’  Jane  read  about  Marse  Feed,  and 
it  seemed  she  was  going  to  read  all  the  dictionary  too,  but  I 
guess  she  was  just  thinking  as  she  turned  the  pages  slowly. 
The  last  thing  she  said  before  she  went  to  bed  was,  ‘Lucy,  the 
children  look  well,  and  how  they  have  grown!’  ” 

Letty  came  with  Mother  and  Will,  the  latter  with  the  pieces 
of  linen  piled  up  to  his  chin,  the  yellow  very  bright  against 
his  black  face.  So  Mother  was  going  to  stitch,  stitch,  with  Letty 
waxing  the  thread,  filling  the  needles,  and  knotting  the  ends. 
I  thought,  “It  is  one  of  the  things  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about.”  But  it  was  not  entirely  so,  for  when  Uncle  Jerry  came 
by,  he  brought  a  sewing  woman,  and  with  her  help,  the  stitch¬ 
ing,  stitching,  would  be  over  sooner.  When  we  four  children 
started  to  school,  the  sewing  woman  had  a  jacket  almost  made. 
Mother  was  still  cutting;  she  was  singing  at  her  work.  She 
called  “goodbye”  to  each  one  of  us  and  waved  a  scissored  hand. 

Letters  came  to  Julia  from  Cousin  Matthew  Tribbell.  She 
read  them  first,  I  watching  her.  She  often  smiled,  her  eyes 
were  bright,  her  cheeks  pink  as  she  handed  a  letter  to  Mother, 
who  in  turn  seemed  interested  and  pleased.  I  usually  felt  pretty 
excited  myself  at  the  news  in  the  letters.  Grandfather  Kend- 
ley’s  Bald  Eagle  had  won  the  sweepstakes  at  the  Fair;  one  of 
Matt  Gentry’s  sons  had  ridden  the  horse  in  the  race.  He  had 
been  handsome,  his  blondness  set  off  by  a  blue-and-silver  suit. 
Whiskey  was  being  bootlegged  in  to  the  negroes,  and  all  sorts 
of  trouble  was  coming  from  their  drunkenness.  Grandfather 
Smith’s  most  valuable  slave,  a  mulatto  named  Henry  Hamil¬ 
ton,*  was  being  kept  in  confinement  until  a  decision  could  be 
reached  by  a  Vigilance  Committee  that  handled  black  prob¬ 
lems.  Another  negro  had  been  stabbed  and  a  knife  had  been 
found  in  the  drunk  Henry’s  hands.  In  June  Matthew’s  sister 
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Caroline  was  to  be  married  to  a  young  doctor  she  had  met  at 
school.  Matthew  told  of  finding  some  deep-blue  violets  that 
were  just  the  color  of  Julia’s  eyes.  Aunt  Matt  Truman  was 
with  Peter  in  Frankfort.  Aunt  Sarah  had  a  baby  boy,  and  she 
didn’t  seem  to  want  anyone  but  herself  and  John  Pullham  to 
touch  him. 


"Unusual  Times ” 


1  WAS  NEARLY  ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD*  be- 

fore  any  hint  of  the  unusualness  of  the  time  in  which  I  was 
living  came  to  me.  Uncle  jerry  told  us  children  that  a  barbecue 
was  to  be  held  in  the  Burt  pasture,  and  that  invitations  were  to 
be  sent  to  every  voter  in  the  precinct.  Fie  asked  if  Sally  and  I 
would  write  some  of  the  letters,  and  if  Feed  would  deliver 
them.  We  were  willing.  He  explained  to  us  the  reason  for  the 
assemblage. 

“There  is  to  be  a  vote  taken  in  the  state  of  Kansas  as  to 
whether  this  state  shall  be  a  free  or  a  slave  state.  The  Northern 
states  have  sent  people  into  Kansas  for  no  reason  other  than 
to  vote,  the  Southern  states  with  fewer  white  inhabitants  have 
not  been  able  to  send  many  voters  into  Kansas.  We  are  going 
to  just  ride  over  to  Achison  next  Friday  and  vote.  This  is 
wrong,  children.  It  can  do  no  lasting  good.  But  maybe  it  will 
delay  until  we  can  elect  Stephen  A.  Douglas  president  whom 
we  feel  sure  can  manage  this  affair  honorably  and  justly.”** 

*In  the  early  fall  of  1859. 

**By  1859,  the  Free  State  forces  of  Kansas  were,  in  spite  of  the  Buchanan  Ad¬ 
ministration,  substantially  in  control  of  Kansas.  On  October  4,  1859,  the  Wy¬ 
andotte  constitution,  providing  for  a  free  state,  was  ratified  by  vote  of  the 
Territory.  Kansas  was  accepted  into  the  Union  in  1861. 
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Feed,  Sally,  and  I  decided  we  would  have  a  meeting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  barbecue.  Ours  would  be  a  Roman  Trium¬ 
virate  such  as  Willie  Smith  read  about  in  Latin.  We  planned 
to  have  our  meeting  under  the  mulberry  tree  at  the  far  corner 
of  our  farm.  Feed  took  it  upon  himself  to  get  someone  to  wake 
him,  and  then  he  would  wake  us  in  good  time  for  the  great 
adventure. 

The  night  before  the  morning  of  the  barbecue  when  Aunt 
Lucy  was  leading  Sally  and  me  from  the  haymow  to  the  big 
house,  Feed  said,  “You  will  be  awakened  at  daybreak.”  And 
soon,  or  soon  it  seemed,  we  were  being  shaken:  there  was  can¬ 
dlelight,  and  Aunt  Lucy  was  saying,  “Marse  Fieldin’  say  to  get 
you  girls  up,  that  all  of  you  must  see  the  sunup.”  We  had  just 
started  buttoning  our  shoes  when  a  ball  bounced  through  the 
transom  with  a  string  trailing  and  bearing  a  paper  which  read, 
“Wear  dark  clothes,  and  move  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the 
avenue.  At  its  end  will  be  a  trusty  steed  and  your  faithful, 
Feed.” 

Then  we  were  giggling  and  hurrying;  then  out  the  back 
door,  around  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  avenue.  An  owl  hooted, 
and  off  in  the  distance  a  hound  bayed.  We  held  each  other’s 
hands  tightly  and  tried  to  be  scared,  but  how  could  we  with 
the  soft  “peep,  peep”  of  the  little  yellow  ducks  out  in  Aunt 
Lucy’s  lettuce  bed.  Julia’s  riding  mare  whinnied  at  our  ap¬ 
proach.  Feed  stood  straight,  toga-ed  in  white  with  a  dark  knot 
and  streamers  on  his  shoulders. 

As  we  passed  the  mulberry  tree,  we  asked,  “Where  are  we 
going?” 

“To  witness  unseen  the  larger  council,”  he  answered. 

On  a  wooded  hill  above  the  Burt  pasture,  Feed  dismounted, 
helped  us  to  alight,  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  and  motioned 
us  to  do  likewise.  Men  were  standing  in  a  semicircle  about  a 
big  fire ;  its  light  fell  on  the  pistols  in  their  belts.  Spirited  horses 
with  arched  necks  stood  near,  their  reins  on  the  ground.  The 
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white  voices  were  too  low  to  be  heard,  but  the  negro  waiter’s 
“Marse,  hab  anodder  cup  of  coffee,”  caused  Feed  to  open  the 
package  he  was  holding  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  It  con¬ 
tained  apples  and  still-warm  doughnuts. 

“It  looks  like  everybody’s  there,”  said  Sally  between  bites. 

“Josh  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  information  that  this 
barbecue  was  to  be  the  biggest  of  them  all,”  said  Feed.  Bye  and 
bye  the  men  mounted  and  four  deep  cantered  away  from  the 
rising  sun. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house  Grandfather  Kendley  was 
on  the  porch.  He  had  come  the  night  before  when  we  were 
asleep.  He  motioned  us  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  porch  bench, 
and  said,  “Fielding,  the  black  men  and  I  drove  the  mules  to 
market  easily  this  time.  The  price  was  good.”  Grandfather 
looked  at  Feed;  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if  Sally  and  I 
left,  he  would  not  know  it,  nor  would  he  care.  But  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  was  said.  He  asked  Feed  if  he  were  happy,  and  Feed 
answered  that  he  was.  Grandfather  said,  “I  am  pleased  with 
Daughter  Mary  Jane’s  report  of  you.”  He  then  rose,  took  Feed’s 
hand  and  went  inside.  Sally  and  I  followed. 

At  breakfast  I  learned  that  Grandfather  Kendley  had 
brought  Henry  Hamilton,  Grandfather  Smith’s  mulatto  slave. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  had  decided  Flenry  should  either 
be  killed  or  sold  South.  Grandfather  Smith  wanted  Uncle 
Jerry  to  give  Henry  a  trial. 

A  week  later  Uncle  Jerry  sent  Henry  Flamilton  to  our  place. 
He  could  tailor  and  help  Mother  with  the  sewing.  He  could 
write  as  well  as  a  white  person.  Our  state  had  passed  a  law 
compelling  the  marshal  of  each  town  to  act  as  a  patrol.  The 
duty  of  a  patrol  was  to  jail  or  whip  any  negro  found  off  his 
master’s  premises  unless  he  had  a  permit  called  a  pass.  This 
was  done  because  the  masters  feared  for  their  slaves  to  get  to¬ 
gether  lest  some  agitator  of  the  John  Brown  type  would  incite 
them  to  acts  of  violence.  Mother  allowed  Henry  Hamilton  to 
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sign  her  name  now  to  the  passes  of  our  men.  Henry  was  an 
able  hand  in  the  tobacco  field,  and  also  in  hemp  breaking. 

After  school  Feed  always  lay  down  on  the  carpet  or  under 
the  trees,  doing  nothing  while  Sally  and  I  practised  our  music 
and  knit  one  hundred  rounds  on  a  man’s  sock.  Then  the  three 
of  us  went  down  to  the  negro  quarters  and  helped  as  we  willed 
at  whatever  was  being  done.  After  supper  we  gathered  in  the 
cookhouse  or  in  the  mow  of  the  big  barn.  We  liked  the  big 
barn  best,  for  it  was  farther  away,  and  we  were  less  likely  to 
be  interrupted  there.  We  had  to  use  the  cookhouse  when  the 
mow  was  full  of  hay.  There  was  always  interesting  work;  Feed 
liked  the  mending  of  harness,  making  of  traps,  and  shelling 
of  corn.  Sally  and  I  liked  those  things,  too,  and  we  liked  to 
sew.  If  Feed  was  not  busy,  he  read  to  us. 

In  the  big  house  Mother  was  often  busy  and  did  not  talk 
at  all  or  took  occasion  to  correct  our  faults.  Often,  too,  there 
was  company,  and  then  a  child  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 
We  seemed  to  enter  a  new  world,  a  brighter  and  bigger  world 
at  the  negro  quarters;  we  became,  as  at  the  touch  of  a  fairy 
wand,  wise  and  good.  The  black  admiration  was  genuine. 
Sally’s  singing  was  much  better  than  theirs ;  her  dancing  more 
graceful.  The  news  in  the  letters  from  Kentucky  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  them.  Aunt  Lucy  and  Betsey  had  little  time  for  sewing, 
and  Aunt  Lucy’s  fingers  were  clumsy.  Sally  and  I  had  learned 
to  use  needles  from  Betsey,  but  our  stitches  were  smaller  and 
more  even  than  hers.  Mother  let  Aunt  Lucy  have  any  cloth 
that  was  left  after  the  necessary  clothes  had  been  made.  So,  for 
some  time,  Sally  and  I  had  been  making  garments  for  Betsey 
and  Aunt  Lucy,  and  for  Betsey’s  little  girl,  Martha.  All  the 
black  eyes  shone  with  genuine  admiration  of  our  handiwork. 

Then,  too,  we  owed  the  black  people  something  for  patch¬ 
ing  up  the  ravages  of  our  pranks,  and  for  toys  and  sweets. 
Mother,  unless  she  was  very  angry,  never  took  the  trouble  to 
punish  us  for  what  she  called  “naughtiness,”  but  what  Feed 
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called  “accident.”  We  were  sent  to  Aunt  Lucy  with  a  switch 
and  were  to  tell  her  what  we  had  done.  She  usually  cut  at  our 
clothes  and  said,  “Don’t  ever  do  that  again.”  She  didn’t  even 
whip  us  when  we  spoiled  Letty’s  new  linsey  dress  by  carrying 
walnuts  in  its  full  skirts.  Sally  wrote  a  wheedling  letter  to  her 
father  asking  him  to  let  her  buy  material  at  the  store  for  a  new 
dress,  saying  (what  was  the  truth),  “Manie’s  dress  that  Betsey 
wove  is  so  much  prettier  than  mine  that  I  am  ashamed.”  Then 
Mother  let  her  give  her  old  dress  to  Betsey  to  make  over  for 
Letty.  But  it  was  we  girls  who  recut  and  remade  it  with  a  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  of  red  and  green  plaid  left  from  my  dress.  Letty 
said,  “I  would  rather  have  a  brown  dress  with  pretty  collar  and 
cuffs  than  all  pretty  goods  like  the  walnutted  one  without 
collar  and  cuffs.” 

The  year  passed  quickly  with  ‘‘play  work”  at  the  negro 
quarters  and  Saturday  Nature  excursions.  At  slack  times  Aunt 
Lucy  accompanied  us  children  on  these  trips;  then  we  had 
dinner  and  supper  in  the  woods  and  stayed  until  just  time  to 
get  home  by  bedtime.  Josh  and  Jo  and  Betsey’s  little  girl,  Mar¬ 
tha,  went  along.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  had  a  captive 
squirrel,  redbird,  rabbit,  and  a  crow  that  we  made  ourselves 
believe  said,  “Pawpaw.”  One  of  the  big  negro  boys  had  slit 
its  tongue  so  as  to  make  it  able  to  talk. 

Sally  and  I  thought  Feed  did  nothing  while  we  practised 
our  music  and  knitted,  and  we  wondered  how  he  could  bear 
it.  One  day  he  was  quiet,  stretched  out  on  the  parlor  carpet. 
We  were  beside  him  before  he  knew,  and  we  saw  his  face  was 
troubled.  Sensing  our  presence  he  opened  his  eyes  and  met 
our  questioning  look.  He  said,  “Cross  your  heart,  hope  to  die  if 
you  tell.” 

We  both  crossed  our  hands  on  our  chests  and  nodded. 

“I  was  wondering  what  will  ever  become  of  me.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  landowner  like  Grandfather.  I’d  not  have  any  fun  except 
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one  month  in  two  years  when  I  drove  the  mules  to  market. 
Like  as  not  by  then  they’d  be  shipped,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
any  fun.  It  was  all  right  in  the  old  days,  but  now  it’s  too  much 
like  Seybold  Boyd.” 

“Isn’t  there  anything  you’d  like  to  be,  Feed?”  asked  Sally. 

“Yes.  A  tramp,”  and  he  seemed  to  mean  it. 

That  night  I  told  Sally  about  the  ugly,  bad  face  on  that  an¬ 
cestor’s  spoon  of  ours.  Neither  of  us  could  believe  Feed  would 
ever  do  anything  bad,  but  we  thought  he  might  have  inherited 
a  roving  disposition  that  would  keep  him  from  ever  being  as 
great  as  his  Grandfather  Kendley  expected. 

One  night  Sally  had  Betsey’s  little  Martha  up  on  a  box  eve¬ 
ning  a  red  dress.  I  was  just  watching.  Sally  was  so  pretty;  her 
arms  were  round  now;  her  eyes  looked  just  like  Aunt  Matt’s, 
that  is,  they  had  a  light  in  them.  Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet 
as  she  coaxed  the  child  to  stand  still  while  she  trimmed  a  bit 
off  here  and  there.  We  were  going  to  make  one  just  like  it  for 
Ike’s  little  daughter,  Lucy.  He  had  two  sons  also,  but  we  hardly 
ever  saw  them,  for  they  lived  at  the  Burton  place  with  their 
mother.  Ike  brought  them  over  once  in  a  great  while,  and 
sometimes  he  took  Aunt  Lucy  and  Betsey  to  the  Burton  place, 
and  quite  often  Aunt  Lucy  brought  the  little  Lucy  home  with 
her.  Sally  had  just  evened  the  skirt,  and  she  was  slipping  it 
off  Martha  when  Mother  came  in  to  see  Aunt  Lucy  before 
going  off  on  a  sick  call.  She  saw  our  handiwork  and  now  set 
us  to  sewing  pantalettes.  But  we  were  getting  older  and  went 
to  bed  later,  and  we  managed  to  be  at  the  negro  quarters  a 
good  deal. 

Sally  and  I  made  Betsey’s  baby  boy,  Abraham,  a  white  dress, 
and  put  feather  stitching  about  the  neck  and  on  the  sleeves  and 
in  circles  above  the  hem  with  red  thread.  We  marked  the 
circles  by  drawing  around  a  store  spool  of  thread.  Store  thread 
was  used  only  for  button-holes.  We  went  to  try  on  the  dress 
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and  found  the  baby  in  a  horse  collar  all  safe  and  taking  care 
of  himself  while  his  mother  sorted  garden  seeds.  We  dressed 
him  up  and  went  to  Aunt  Lucy’s  cabin  to  show  him  off.  She 
was  trying  to  cut  out  a  dress  for  herself  by  laying  an  old  one 
down  and  cutting  around  it.  Her  brow  was  seamed  and  sweat 
stood  on  her  forehead,  and  she  was  praying,  “Lord  help  me  get 
this  right.”  We  laughed,  and  Aunt  Lucy  looked  up  and 
laughed  too.  Sally  said,  “Tend  this  child,  Aunt  Lucy,  and  we’ll 
cut  out  your  dress.  We’ve  got  to  mind  him  for  Betsey,  who  is 
making  us  some  cakes.” 

We  started  to  the  barn  for  a  pattern  we  had  left  there,  but 
cries  of  glee  stopped  us.  The  little  black  hands  were  clenched 
in  the  white  wool.  Aunt  Lucy  was  smiling,  her  eyes  soft  with 
quiet,  deep  happiness.  I  said,  “Aunt  Lucy  doesn’t  get  to  hold 
babies  half  enough,”  and  from  then  on  we  carried  the  baby  to 
her  sometimes  and  asked  her  to  take  him  off  our  hands. 

While  Aunt  Lucy  was  the  happiest  when  holding  a  baby, 
she  was  most  content  when  smoking  her  pipe.  Her  face  then 
was  as  placid  as  that  of  the  little  Martha  after  she  had  had  her 
fill  of  corn  bread  and  milk  and  lay  soft-eyed  and  slow-breathed 
with  her  head  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  I  said  one  day  to  Sally, 
“I’ll  smoke  Aunt  Lucy’s  pipe  if  you  will.”  We  felt  awfully 
sick  and  blindish,  and  then  we  were  on  Aunt  Lucy’s  bed,  and 
the  doctor  and  Mother  were  there,  and  Aunt  Lucy  was  saying, 
“I  found  them  here  moanin’  and  spittin’  an’  when  I  saw  my 
pipe  on  the  floor  instead  of  on  the  shelf  where  I  always  keep  it, 
I  knew  what  was  the  matter.”  Feed  said  low,  his  black  eyes 
dancing,  “Girls,  if  you  put  nasty  things  like  that  into  your 
mouths  any  more,  you’ll  be  old  maids.  No  boy  will  ever  want 
to  kiss  you.”  Then  he  said,  “Heigh-ho.” 

At  supper  of  the  day  we  took  off  our  red  flannels  Mother 
said,  “Lucy,  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  Come  into  the  library.”  Mother  had 
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found  a  letter  that  she  should  have  read  about  seven  months 
ago;  she  remembered  that  when  it  came,  she  had  been  busy, 
and  she  had  put  it  in  her  desk  and  forgotten  about  it.  He  had 
written  that  it  was  good  to  harden  children,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  have  his  son  and  daughter  wear  wool  outer  garments 
but  cotton  underwear,  and  “he  asked  Mis’  Jane  to  do  the  same 
and  give  it  a  try,  and  she  is  going  to  next  year,”  said  Aunt 
Lucy. 

We  danced  about  with  gladness,  and  Aunt  Lucy’s  face 
shone  with  our  joy.  Going  to  the  big  house  at  bedtime  Feed 
said,  “Well,  we  got  rid  of  the  wool  underclothes  but — .”  He 
knew  how  much  we  disliked  flannel,  although  we  had  never 
said  anything  to  him  about  our  efforts  against  having  to  wear 
it.  We  told  him  now  how  we  had  put  pink  dye  we  got  from 
Aunt  Lucy  on  our  chests  and  told  Mother  the  wool  garments 
burned  us.  She  said  that  was  because  we  had  rubbed  the  skin. 
We  priced  flannel  at  Burt’s  store  and  figured  the  cost,  but 
Mother  said,  “Health  is  cheap  at  any  price.”  Feed  said  nothing, 
but  hippity-hopped  along. 

Years  afterward  a  letter  signed  by  Fielding  Kendley  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson.  It  con¬ 
tained  these  sentences: 

“I  promised  Manie  Kendley  and  Sally  Floyd  that  I’d  get 
them  out  of  having  to  wear  red  flannels.  I  can’t  make  it.  Can 
you  help  me?” 

A  little  before  school  ended  Professor  Raffington  advised 
Jerry  Smith  to  tutor  his  son,  Willie,  in  the  classics.  By  the  time 
school  was  out,  a  teacher  had  been  secured  whose  duties  in¬ 
cluded  lessons  for  Feed  and  would  necessitate  his  residence  at 
the  Smith  home.  The  last  night  of  Feed’s  stay  at  our  place, 
Aunt  Lucy  stopped  at  her  cabin  as  she  was  taking  us  to  the  big 
house.  We  looked  back  at  the  barn  while  we  waited  for  her. 
Feed  said,  “It’s  a  kind  of  everyday  place.”  That  was  it;  the 
big  house  was  Sunday. 
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In  the  parlor  we  found  Uncle  Jerry  and  Aunt  Angeline 
waiting  to  take  Feed  to  their  home.  Aunt  Angeline  put  a  note 
into  my  hand.  Before  I  got  a  chance  to  read  it,  Mother  called 
Sally  and  me  into  the  library.  She  said,  “You  girls  are  getting 
too  old  to  be  tomboys.  This  summer  you  are  to  stay  away  from 
the  negro  quarters.  With  the  late  plantings  they  have  no  time 
for  your  chatter.  Each  Wednesday  this  summer  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  my  friends  and  learn  the  art  of  entertaining.  Fielding 
will  visit  you  here  weekends,  and  if  you  are  good,  you  three 
shall  have  your  Saturday  holidays.  Go  to  bed,  now.” 

Once  inside  our  room  we  read  Aunt  Angeline’s  note.  “Girls, 
Mary  Jane  overheard  the  minister’s  new  second  wife  calling 
Manie  Kendley  and  Sally  Floyd  ‘romps.’  She  came  to  me  re¬ 
proaching  herself  bitterly.  She  vowed  that  if  she  had  to  sit  up 
half  the  night  sewing,  you  girls  would  entertain  this  summer, 
that  no  matter  what  the  whole  world  might  say,  you  girls 
should  have  your  outings,  that  Winfred  would  want  it  so.” 
I  could  not  say  a  word.  Sally  was  blinking  her  eyes.  Soon 
though  she  lifted  her  chin.  She  felt  determined  as  I  did  “to 
learn  the  art  of  entertaining  and  not  shame  our  family.” 

I  could  not  go  to  sleep.  I  felt  as  I  had  the  night  of  Betsey’s 
wedding.  Tomorrow  seemed  empty  without  Feed — a  frighten¬ 
ing  emptiness,  but  not  as  entirely  empty  as  that  other  morrow, 
for  now  I  had  Sally.  And  to  have  to  stay  away  from  the  negro 
quarters !  My  anger  turned  toward  the  minister’s  wife.  I  would 
show  her! 

I  heard  the  galloping  of  horses,  a  number  of  them  close  at 
the  edge  of  our  place.  Then  there  was  quiet,  then  the  horses 
clattered  on  up  the  road;  one  nickered  and  was  answered  by 
the  group  in  our  pasture.  I  thought  I  was  dreaming  until  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  eleven.  Sally’s  breathing  told  me  she  was 
awake;  my  groping  hand  met  her  outstretched  one.  She  had 
heard  those  same  noises  and  thought  the  far-away  nickering 
like  Dexter’s. 
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“I  fancied  the  same,”  I  said. 

Neither  of  us  could  go  to  sleep,  and  Sally  whispered,  “What 
is  there  that  is  ladylike  for  us  to  do  in  the  long  hours  of  six 
whole  days  each  week,  Manie?” 

“We  could  read  the  books  that  Feed  has  told  us  about.” 

“The  ones  he  read  while  we  had  to  knit  and  sew  pantalettes, 
Manie?”  In  her  “Heigh-ho”  was  the  gladness  and  courage  our 
adventure  call  always  gave  us. 


Jayhawkers 


At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Moth- 
er  seemed  angry  and  troubled.  For  Sally  and  me  to  be  called 
“romps”  was  a  blow!  I  wanted  the  meal  over  so  I  could  tell 
Sally  my  plan.  Before  we  had  finished  eating,  Uncle  ferry  was 
at  the  door.  Mother  left  the  table  and  met  him  in  the  library. 
He  placed  her  in  the  low  rocker  and  he  himself  sat  down  on 
the  divan  facing  her. 

“Mary  Jane,  it  was  Kansas  Jayhawkers*  that  stole  Dexter. 
They  took  my  Jim  too.” 

“Jerry,  that  spoils  your  carriage  team.” 

“And  won’t  good  old  Jim  jolt  them?  I  never  knew  a  rough¬ 
er  trotter.  As  a  colt  he  couldn’t  be  trained  to  pace.”  He  con¬ 
tinued.  “Mary  Jane,  there  is  a  horse  missing  from  every  stable. 
Now  don’t  worry;  their  mounts  will  give  the  Jayhawkers 
something  to  brag  about,  and  they’ll  stay  away  for  awhile.” 

“What  will  you  do  for  a  carriage  team,  Jerry?” 

“Why,  Jim’s  brother  is  a  second  Jim.  He’s  coming  four  years 
old,  and  I’ll  put  him  to  the  carriage.  My  other  colt  I’ll  train  to 
pace.  I’m  sending  Queen  over  for  you  to  ride,  Mary  Jane.” 

*As  then  used,  a  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  irregular  bands  in  both 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  John  Brown  raided  Missouri  from  Kansas,  and  so  did 
pro-slavery  partisans.  As  later  episodes  indicate,  the  attitude  of  the  Kendleys — 
and  others — toward  “Jayhawkers”  changed  with  changing  circumstances. 
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Mother  rose  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  Uncle  Jerry;  he 
held  them  a  bit,  then  took  up  his  high  silk  hat.  In  the  doorway 
he  stopped,  and  pointing  to  a  beam  of  light  on  the  carpet,  said, 
“Mary  Jane,  the  sun  is  shining.” 

As  Mother  came  back  to  the  table  Aunt  Lucy  brought  her 
warm  pancakes  and  coffee.  Mother  said,  “Girls,  I  will  have  to 
put  you  to  sewing  in  earnest.  I  am  going  to  hire  Letty  out.  Mr. 
Burt  told  me  that  his  bookkeeper,  Tom  Brown,  wants  help  for 
his  brother,  Wash  Brown.  Betsey  will  take  on  the  chamber 
work  and  table-waiting.  Julia  will  have  to  weave  some  of  the 
light  fabrics.  You  girls  will  make  all  our  clothes.  Here,”  point¬ 
ing  to  a  table,  “is  a  dress  for  each  of  you.  The  pink  polka-dot 
is  yours,  Sally;  the  blue,  Manie’s.  Make  them  just  as  you  did 
Martha’s  dress.  I  was  careful  about  the  cutting;  they  will  fit 
all  right.” 

As  Sally  and  I  stitched,  we  decided  Mother  was  hiring  Letty 
out  to  get  money  to  buy  a  horse  in  Dexter’s  place.  We  recalled 
all  we  had  ever  heard  about  Jayhawkers.  Ida  Burt  had  said  her 
grandfather  thought  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  bandits 
of  early  day,  that  hid  themselves  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri  river.  We  remembered  that  Uncle  Jerry  had 
looked  sober  over  the  clipping  from  the  Boston  journal  that 
Aunt  Sarah  had  sent  Mother.  He  had  said  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing,  that  the  emigrants  being  sent  into  Kansas  to  vote  were 
of  inferior  intellect,  that  a  wise  man  would  not  choose  so 
lawless  a  place  for  a  home,  and  that  Kansas  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  the  newcomers.  An  idle,  destitute,  ignorant  man 
was  ready  to  hate  anyone  better  off  than  himself.  Ugly  tales 
like  this  one  of  Sarah  and  her  little  cart  would  change  these 
emigrants  into  outlaw  bands  like  those  of  the  early  days  only 
these  bands  would  be  much  larger. 

In  the  afternoon,  Uncle  Jerry  came  by  from  his  office  and 
led  Mother  and  us  into  the  library.  Mr.  Burt  had  called  the 
men  of  the  precinct  together,  and  a  permanent  organization 
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had  been  effected.  It  was  called  The  Citizen’s  Forum.  Mr.  Burt 
and  Uncle  Jerry  were  co-chairmen.  Either  had  authority  to  call 
a  meeting.  The  members  of  the  assembly  signed  a  charter  in 
which  each  one  agreed  not  to  resort  to  violence  in  the  defense 
of  his  property  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  all  promised 
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Resolution  of  the  Citizen’s  Forum 


to  stand  together  as  a  unit.  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Mr.  Burt  had 
each  lost  a  prized  sorrel  carriage  horse.  (Mr.  Galbraith’s  horse 
had  a  habit  when  ridden  of  bucking  on  bridges.)  Mr.  Burt  had 
two  colts  he  would  put  to  his  carriage,  and  he  would  exchange 
his  odd  sorrel  to  Mr.  Galbraith  for  a  pacer.  Mr.  Garten  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  intended  to  put  a  pacer  in  the  place  of  his  car¬ 
riage  horse  that  had  been  stolen.  Said  he,  “I’m  not  goin’  ter  buy 
nothin’  fer  them  Jayhawkers  ter  steal.”  As  time  went  on,  every- 
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one  watched  for  the  Garten  carriage,  one  horse  pacing,  one 
trotting. 

Uncle  Jerry  said,  “Mary  Jane,  I  suspect  the  Regans  will  just 
have  to  put  their  carriage  away;  they  simply  can’t  buy  a  new 
horse.”  The  next  morning  the  Regan  horse  stood  at  its  barn 
door.  Everyone  but  the  Garten-Jones  families  was  glad  that  this 
was  the  horse  that  escaped  its  captors. 

We  girls  wore  our  new  polka-dots  when,  on  Wednesday, 
we  received  our  first  guest,  Mrs.  Burt.  Tuesday  night  Mother 
made  the  button  holes  and  sewed  on  the  buttons.  The  next 
forenoon  we  put  in  the  hems  and  Mother  basted  the  collar  and 
cuffs  on  and  pressed  the  finished  garments.  We  wore  our  best 
white  slippers,  and  our  hair  was  curled.  Mother  had  wrapped 
it  on  rags. 

In  our  pansy  bowl  Mrs.  Burt  found  a  blue  she  especially  ad¬ 
mired,  and  we  went  out  and  dug  a  plant  with  blue  buds  for 
her  to  take  home.  She  told  us  her  Martha  Washington  bush 
of  roses  had  quit  blooming  quite  a  while  ago,  that  she  was 
going  to  have  a  sprout  planted  on  the  north  so  as  to  have  blos¬ 
soms  both  early  and  late.  The  three  of  us  looked  at  Mother’s 
new  Godey’s  Ladies  Boo\.  Mother  rushed  in  after  Mrs.  Burt 
had  departed,  saying,  “You  girls  did  well;  I  heard  every  word 
that  was  said,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal.  I  could  tell  what  part  of 
the  room  you  were  in,  and  when  your  backs  were  to  me,  I 
peeped.” 

On  Saturday  Sally  and  I  had  just  got  settled  to  our  seams 
when  Feed  galloped  up.  Mother  let  us  put  up  our  work.  Aunt 
Lucy  had  told  us  girls  the  night  before  that  our  picnic  would 
be  in  the  wild  apple  grove  in  Mr.  Burt’s  pasture.  As  the  four 
of  us  packed,  she  said,  “We’ll  bring  some  apples  back  for  Mis’ 
Jane.  She  likes  fresh  apple  pie.” 

None  of  us  wanted  to  ride  the  horse  Feed  brought;  so  we 
all  walked,  and  it  followed  behind  us.  We  children  wanted 
fish  for  dinner,  and  we  picked  apples  and  let  Aunt  Lucy  fish, 
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for  she  was  the  best  fisherman  of  the  lot.  We  had  fun  climbing 
the  trees,  shaking  the  limbs,  and  eating  apples. 

We  had  the  campfire  put  out  and  the  sack  of  apples  astride 
the  saddle  when  two  negro  boys — one  about  Feed’s  size  and 
the  other  a  bit  smaller — parted  the  bushes  and  said,  “Gib  we 
uns  dem  apples  or  we’ll  shoot  you  uns.”  Each  held  a  cocked 
revolver  pointed  at  us. 

“Sure,  children,  an’  you  can  have  the  horse  to  carry  them 
for  you,”  spoke  Aunt  Lucy  obligingly. 

“Shall  I  help  you  on  the  horse?”  asked  Feed. 

He  boosted  one  with  his  left  hand;  Aunt  Lucy  boosted  the 
other  with  her  left  hand.  All  at  once  the  right  hand  of  each 
grasped  the  end  of  a  revolver  and  wrenched  it  from  the  clasp  of 
the  black  boys.  The  boosting  hands  were  removed  also,  and 
the  would-be  bandits  fell  to  the  ground.  Aunt  Lucy  said, 
“Marse  Fielding,  shoot  off  every  one  of  the  bullets  in  the  gun 
you  have.” 

Feed  made  five  holes  in  a  line  in  the  apple  tree  with  his 
gun;  and  then  five  more  beside  them  with  the  one  the  negro 
woman  had  taken.  She  then  lifted  one  of  the  boys  and  told 
Feed  to  tend  the  other  one.  She  broke  limbs  from  die  apple 
tree  and  wore  them  to  shreds  on  the  backs  of  the  black  chil¬ 
dren.  She  kept  saying,  “I’d  whip  any  child,  black  or  white, 
jest  like  I’m  whippin’  you,  if  I  found  him  pointin’  a  gun.” 

When  she  quit  whipping  the  boys,  they  groveled  at  her  feet 
whimpering.  She  ordered  them  to  sit  up  and  said,  “I  am  not 
going  to  tell  your  master.  I  know  who  you  are  by  the  sewing 
of  your  clothes.  You  belong  to  the  Gartens  and  they’d  sell  you 
down  South.  I’ll  not  tell  on  you  providin’  you  tell  me  where 
you  got  those  guns.”  The  bigger  one  told  how  a  white  man 
had  met  them  the  night  before  at  the  oak  tree  in  the  Garten 
pasture  when  they  were  driving  the  cows  home,  and  said, 
“You  black  boys  have  just  as  good  right  to  be  masters  as  the 
white  boys.”  The  smaller  boy  undid  a  paper  and  showed  a 
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scarf  the  man  had  taken  off  his  neck  and  given  him  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  some  doughnuts.  Feed  got  the  scarf  for  a  dime.  Aunt 
Lucy  said,  “Now  you  boys  go  home,  and  do  not  say  anything 
to  anyone  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  sold  South.” 

Some  hours  later  Sally  and  I  hid  our  heads  on  the  divan  and 
put  our  hands  over  our  ears  to  shut  out  the  baying  of  Mr. 
Griffith’s  bloodhounds.  His  were  the  only  ones  in  our  commu¬ 
nity.  He  had  been  so  threatened  by  disgruntled  whites  of  Kan¬ 
sas  because  he  gave  a  little  employment  to  blacks  that  he  had 
bought  the  hounds  to  protect  himself.  The  animals  had  been 
led  about  a  bit  as  a  blind  to  shield  the  negro  children,  and 
then  taken  to  the  oak  tree  in  the  Garten  pasture  and  given  the 
man’s  scent  from  the  scarf. 

The  next  day  when  Uncle  Jerry  saw  the  horror  in  Sally’s 
face,  he  said,  “Sally,  the  hounds  choked  that  man  instantly;  he 
didn’t  suffer.  I  am  glad,  for  he  wasn’t  accountable.  No  one  in 
his  right  mind  would  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  children.” 

When  Sally  and  I  looked  over  our  local  paper,  on  the  front 
page  we  read,  that  on  the  preceding  Saturday  Jerry  Smith  had 
lost  some  chickens.  Thinking  the  theft  had  been  by  foxes  he 
had  put  the  dogs  on  the  hunt.  The  bloodhounds  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Griffith  had  broken  their  leashes  and  joined  in  the  chase.  They 
had  scented  a  human  trail  and  had  killed  their  unfortunate 
victim  before  their  master  could  reach  them.  The  deceased 
man  was  of  medium  height,  had  a  ruddy  complexion  and 
gray  eyes.  A  heavy  leather  grip  filled  with  revolvers  was  found 
near  him.  On  its  brass  plate  was  lettered  Atchison,  Kansas. 
The  firearms  were  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Buchanan 
County.  The  body  would  be  held  five  days  and  if  unclaimed, 
would  be  buried  in  the  Potters  Field  of  De  Kalb. 

When  Sally  and  I  went  to  Uncle  Jerry,  he  explained  that 
this  tale  had  been  printed  to  forestall  any  inquiry  into  the  affair 
of  the  preceding  Saturday.  Uncle  Jerry  told  us  that  this  same 
item  had  been  sent  to  the  Atchison,  Kansas,  paper.  It  would  be 
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a  warning  as  to  the  treatment  marauders  would  receive  in  our 
community.  We  asked  him  if  everyone  in  our  town  knew  what 
had  happened.  He  answered  that  everyone  but  the  Garten- 
Jones  clique  did,  and  that  they  knew  everything  except  the 
identity  of  the  negro  children  who  had  been  given  the  arms. 

Sunday  Mother  told  us  girls  that  Aunt  Angeline  would  be 
our  next  guest.  Sally  thought  of  an  old  album  with  pictures  of 
her  family,  and  when  Mother  got  back  from  the  bank,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday,  the  three  of  us  were  still  looking  at  the 
album,  Aunt  Angeline  telling  us  the  colors  of  each  gown  and 
incidents  of  the  days  of  her  youth.  She  said  to  Mother,  “These 
children  do  perfectly,  Mary  Jane.  Why  shouldn’t  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  daughter  of  Sister  Mabel?” 

“Angeline,  I  thought  last  Wednesday  they  did  all  right,  and 
if  you  think  so,  why  from  now  on  we’ll  live  our  old  way.” 

Sally  cried,  “Aunt  Jane,  let  us  entertain  once  more;  we 
want  the  minister’s  wife.” 

Sally  and  I  reread  last  Sunday’s  lesson  in  the  Bible,  “against 
Wednesday,”  but  the  minister’s  wife  did  not  give  us  a  chance 
to  talk  about  this.  I  do  not  think  either  that  she  saw  the  opened 
music  on  the  piano  was  a  hymn.  She  was  hardly  seated  before 
she  rose  up  again  saying,  “Girls,  I  want  to  offer  a  drill  when 
the  campaign  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  opens.  Nothing  is  so 
beautiful  as  a  dance,  but  a  dance  alone  does  not  say  anything 
for  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  So  I  want  to  combine  a  drill  in  which 
each  girl  carries  a  wreath  and  a  letter  so  we  spell  the  word 
Douglas.  I  want  this  girl,”  touching  Sally,  “on  one  end  to  hold 
the  letter  D,  and  I  want  you,”  touching  me,  “on  the  other  end 
holding  the  letter  S.  I  want  the  seven  girls  to  wear  blue  colonial 
dresses.  Your  wreaths  will  be  big  circles  of  red  and  white  paper 
flowers.  Will  you  be  my  leaders?” 

We  both  said,  “Yes,  ma’am,”  before  we  remembered  that 
maybe  I  should  have  said,  “You  must  ask  my  mother.”  But  I 
thought  since  it  was  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  it  would  be  'all 
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right.  Then  we  talked  of  how  to  get  our  costumes  without  too 
much  expense.  The  minister’s  wife  had  some  blue  curtains  she 
had  used  for  a  stage.  They  were  cotton,  but  had  a  silk  finish 
and  there  was  enough  for  linings  for  all  seven  dresses.  Cheese 
cloth  could  be  dyed  and  starched  for  the  outside.  There  was  a 
click  as  the  doorknob  turned,  and  Mother  came  in;  we  had 
been  too  engrossed  to  hear  her  steps  on  the  porch.  She  stood 
before  the  minister’s  wife  and  said,  “Sister  Ingam,  did  you 
refer  to  my  girls  as  romps  ?” 

The  minister’s  wife  was  quiet.  Then,  “I  believe  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Burt  that  Sally  Floyd  and  Manie  Kendley  are  romps.” 

“You  did.” 

“Mrs.  Kendley,  one  of  my  most  prized  memories  is  of  merry 
play  with  my  father.  Mother  called  me  a  romp,  and  the  name 
is  dear  to  me.  I  saw  your  girls  and  a  tall  dark  boy  as  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  one  evening,  dancing  and  laughing  about  a  fire  in  your 
orchard.  Does  romps  mean  other  than  merry  players?”  Moth¬ 
er  put  her  arm  around  Sister  Ingam  and  said,  “It  is  all  right.” 

One  evening  Mother  called  us  children  into  the  library.  She 
said,  “You  have  all  done  well;  Julia  weaving,  you  two  sewing. 
In  spite  of  the  late  planting  crops  are  now  of  normal  growth, 
thick,  and  a  good  color.  I  think,  Julia,  I  will  be  able  to  finance 
lessons  at  the  conservatory  in  St.  Joseph  for  you  this  fall.  And 
Manie,  I  am  laying  by  some  for  you  a  little  later.  Four  weeks 
have  gone  by  and  in  Aunt  Lucy’s  words,  ‘not  a  hair  nor  a  hiss 
has  come  from  the  Jayhawkers.’  If  our  flax  and  sheep  are 
spared,  I  shall  lay  away  the  new  clothes  against  disaster  and 
use  the  ones  I  have  mended.  As  long  as  we  can  manage,  I 
think  I  will  let  Letty  earn  wages.  We  have  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.” 

The  next  week,  though,  word  came  of  the  presence  of  army 
worms  on  our  bank  of  the  river,  and  our  community  sent  con¬ 
tributions  to  help  the  planters  build  ditches  to  stop  their  march. 
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Then  later  word  came  that  the  ditches  were  not  continuous, 
and  that  the  worms  were  coming  into  the  farm  land.  Then 
some  were  found  on  Mr.  Burt’s  land.  Sally  and  I  asked  Josh 
what  an  army  worm  looked  like.  He  said,  “Tonight  I’ll  take 
you  over  to  Burt’s.  You  couldn’t  go  in  the  daytime;  they  might 
get  on  you.  But  at  night  they  bunch  up.” 

Near  the  center  of  Mr.  Burt’s  flax  field  was  a  row  of  trees. 
The  worms  were  gathered  around  the  trunks.  Some  on  the 
edges  were  fighting  viciously.  We  girls  liked  to  see  them  snap 
when  Josh  touched  them  with  a  straw.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  trees  the  ground  was  brown;  every  bit  of  green  having 
been  eaten.  Josh  took  us  to  the  ditch.  It  seemed  to  be  about 
half  as  deep  as  it  was  wide.  We  asked  him  how  wide  it  was, 
and  he  said,  “Six  feet;  so  the  oxen  can  walk  in  it.”  He  said 
that  the  worms  would  fall  into  the  ditch;  and  that  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning  one  ox  team  hauling  a  heavy  log  would  fol¬ 
low  another  along  that  twelve-mile  ditch  as  long  as  any  worms 
could  be  seen  in  the  fields. 

For  a  few  days  now  when  Uncle  Jerry  came  by,  he  would 
say,  “The  ditches  seem  successful,  Mary  Jane.”  After  that  his 
greeting  became,  “Mary  Jane,  I  never  saw  such  fine  crops.” 
Usually  he  said,  too,  “The  Douglas  delegates  are  winning  votes 
every  day.” 

Shortly  before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Democrat  Convention  of  i860,  a  float  from  the  Bloomington 
School  of  De  Kalb  led  the  parade  given  at  St.  Joseph.  Boys 
in  blue  bearing  our  red  and  white  wreaths  with  the  letters 
D-O-U-G-L-A-S  in  gold  marched  in  front.  The  full-starched 
blue  skirts  of  us  seven  girls  filled  the  hay  rack,  the  sides  were 
draped  with  red  cloth.  Bonfires  lighted  the  streets;  cattail 
torches  set  in  cans  of  sand  fringed  the  platform  on  market 
square  where  to  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  we  girls  took 
our  places.  We  gave  our  drill  to  the  same  tune.  Four  times  we 
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paused,  facing  the  West,  the  East,  the  North,  the  South,  so 
that  each  one  might  see  the  name  Douglas  in  its  red-white-and- 
blue  frame. 

Our  community  celebrated  the  news  of  the  nomination  of 
Stephan  A.  Douglas  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  a  barbecue 
supper  in  the  Fourth  of  July  picnic  grounds.  After  eating,  we 
cousins  went  with  the  grown-ups  to  the  seats  around  the  plat¬ 
form  now  lighted  with  cattails.  The  opening  song  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  shout,  “There’s  a  fire  over  about  Galbraith’s 
place.”  The  shout  had  come  from  the  open  space  where  the 
children  were  playing.  Horses  were  unhitched  from  carriages, 
and  men  galloped  off  across  fields.  The  women  had  the 
negroes  drive  them  and  the  children  home  with  the  few 
horses  left.  None  of  the  silver  plate  of  the  Galbraith’s  could 
be  found  in  the  ashes.  Long  afterwards,  Mr.  Galbraith  re¬ 
covered  a  Paul  Revere  candle  holder  which  was  an  heirloom 
of  his  family.  He  found  it  in  a  second-hand  store  in  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas.  Mr.  Galbraith’s  small  son  had  scratched  four 
deep  ridges  with  a  shoe  awl  in  the  pit  of  his  holder,  and 
here  were  four  ridges  on  this  holder  in  that  very  place.  It 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Ike  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  Spotty 
is  gone.”  Spotty  was  the  thoroughbred  heifer  Mr.  Burt  had 
given  Mother  for  Father’s  hounds.  When  Uncle  Jerry  came  by, 
we  learned  that  two  prize  Jerseys  had  been  taken  from  the 
Burt  herd.  The  hog  fence  at  Withers  had  been  broken,  and 
the  swine  had  about  ruined  the  garden.  Uncle  Jerry  said,  “A 
hog  just  won’t  be  caught.  That  probably  made  the  Jayhawkers 
mad.”  Sally  and  I  wondered  if  the  thieves  hid  the  cattle  in  the 
woods,  for  these  animals  travel  too  slowly  to  get  back  to  Kansas 
in  one  night. 

The  next  day  we  were  in  the  grape  arbor  that  makes  a  hall 
from  the  back  door  of  the  big  house  to  the  door  of  the  cook 
house,  when  we  heard  Aunt  Lucy  and  Ike  talking  outside. 
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“Mammy,  I  found  the  head  and  skin  of  Mis’  Jane’s  fine 
heifer,  poor  little  Spotty.  Her  head  was  mashed,  her  hair  all 
bloody,  and  her  soft  eyes  looked  so  sad  at  me.  I  buried  her,  for 
I  didn’t  want  Mis’  Jane  to  see.” 

“They  butcher  right  on  the  spot  and  carry  the  meat  back 
horseback,”  said  Aunt  Lucy. 

The  local  papers  told  of  barns  with  the  stock  in  them  being 
burned  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska  by  the  Jayhawkers.  So 
Mr.  Burt  called  a  meeting  of  The  Citizens’  Forum.  It  decided 
to  have  a  guard  at  night;  one  person  could  ride  back  and 
forth  and  look  after  several  places.  When  our  Henry  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  mulatto  slave,  was  guard,  he  saved  Mr.  Griffith’s  stock, 
but  the  barn  burned.  A  fire  had  been  set  in  the  baled  hemp  in 
the  loft. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mother  told  Lucy  to  send 
Ike  to  her.  She  sent  Sally  and  me  to  her  room  to  look  in  her 
scrap  bag  for  a  patch.  We  found  the  piece  right  away,  and 
when  we  came  back,  we  waited  at  the  closed  library  door.  We 
heard  Mother  say,  “Ike,  leave  the  horses  loose  and  the  barn 
doors  open.” 

“Mis’  Jane,  they  would  be  easier  to  steal  that  way.” 

“Yes,  but  do  that  way,  Ike.” 

That  afternoon  Mother  moved  the  piano  into  the  library 
and  put  Julia’s  bed  in  the  music  room  and  Sally’s  and  mine 
just  opposite  in  the  guest  room.  We  knew  she  wanted  us  where 
we  would  all  be  near  the  door  in  case  of  fire.  But  her  own 
calmness  and  our  regular  work,  sleep,  and  play  made  us  for 
the  most  part  unconscious  of  fear. 

One  night  I  awakened.  Aunt  Lucy,  who  was  in  Mother’s 
room,  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  the  wheat  field  is  burning.”  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  as  Sally  did  and  ran  to  her  window.  Soon  Aunt 
Lucy  put  us  both  back  to  bed,  saying,  “We  have  wheat  from 
last  year  for  bread.” 
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Our  own  Henry  Hamilton  was  guard  the  night  Jerry 
Smith’s  flax  field  burned.  Henry,  seeing  a  light  at  the  Burt 
place,  had  galloped  over  there  to  find  the  smokehouse  falling. 
Coming  back,  he  saw  men  with  lighted  torches  setting  fire  to 
Jerry  Smith’s  flax  field.  Running  his  horse,  he  got  within 
range  of  the  rear  one  of  the  now  fleeing  riders.  As  Henry  got 
to  the  hill  above  our  place,  he  saw  other  horsemen  making 
away  from  Ike’s  melon  patch.  The  next  morning  he  said  to 
Mother,  “Mis’  Jane,  I  hated  more  to  tell  Ike  how  the  horses 
had  stamped  every  big  melon  to  pieces  than  I  did  to  tell  Marse 
Jerry  about  the  flax.  The  tears  ran  down  poor  Ike’s  face.” 

That  evening  The  Citizens’  Forum  met  again  to  talk  over 
the  misfortunes  of  our  people  and  to  plan  how  to  help  each 
other.  Mr.  Griffith  had  decided  to  build  a  temporary  shelter 
for  his  stock;  his  hands  were  cutting  logs  from  the  timber  for 
supports,  the  roofs  would  be  straw.  Mr.  Galbraith  had  pur¬ 
chased  several  tents  instead  of  rebuilding  his  house.  He  was 
making  doors  and  floors  for  these  and  would  install  stoves 
before  winter  came.  Mr.  Withers  said,  “Each  one  of  us,  I  know, 
regrets  the  destruction  of  Jerry  Smith’s  flax,  Mrs.  Kendley’s 
melons,  and  Mr.  Burt’s  meat.  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  ask 
that  you  permit  us  to  make  up  the  losses.”  Mr.  Burt  thanked 
Mr.  Withers,  but  said  that  he  had  removed  part  of  his  meat 
from  the  smoke  house  to  his  cellar,  and  had  enough  until  the 
weather  would  be  cool  enough  to  butcher.  Jerry  Smith  also 
thanked  Mr.  Withers  and  explained  that  Mrs.  Kendley  had 
flax  for  him  and  he  enough  melons  to  share  with  her.  It  was 
decided  to  put  in  the  local  paper  and  the  paper  of  Atchison, 
Kansas,  this  item :  “An  unknown  man  was  found  shot  to  death 
near  the  burned  flax  field  of  Jerry  Smith.  No  inquest  will  be 
held.” 

The  way  my  mother  met  our  misfortunes  reminded  me  of 
a  checker  player  who  when  he  loses  a  man  tries  to  get  a  king 
that  will  do  double  work.  When  she  lost  Dexter,  she  hired 
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Letty  out  for  wages ;  when  Spotty  was  taken,  she  advertised  for 
tailoring  work;  when  the  wheat  field  was  burned,  she  sent 
Will  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  tobacco  field.  When  the  watermelon 
patch  was  destroyed,  she  set  herself  to  work  the  next  morning 
turning  her  coat  wrong  side  out. 

That  afternoon  she  went  to  the  bank.  Out  in  the  haymow 
Sally  and  I,  Aunt  Lucy,  Josh,  and  Jo  stamped  beans.  Sally  and 
I  danced,  and  Aunt  Lucy  said  that  was  a  good  way  to  keep 
fast  at  work.  We  liked  to  wear  the  little  darkies’  brand  new 
boots.  When  we  got  breathless,  Aunt  Lucy  had  us  stop  a  bit. 
We  talked  over  what  plants  we  could  give  the  Burts,  whose 
flowers  had  all  been  pulled  up  by  Jayhawkers.  They  had  come 
when  no  one  but  lame  grandfather  was  at  home.  He  had 
heard  one  say,  “I  hate  their  puttin’  on  style,  workin’  as  much 
on  flowers  as  on  a  real  garden.” 

All  at  once  Sally  gasped,  jumped  up,  and  stood  stock  still. 
Following  her  gaze,  we  saw  three  white  horses  at  our  gate. 
Julia,  who  had  been  at  the  porch  picking  flowers,  was  run¬ 
ning  toward  a  pile  of  rocks  Ike  had  put  about  a  third  of  the 
way  to  the  gate  for  building  fences  around  the  flower  beds. 
Soon  she  was  vigorously  pelting  the  oncoming  Jayhawkers. 
They  turned  back,  mounted  their  horses  and  galloped  on 
toward  the  Withers’  house.  That  night  Mother  said,  “Julia, 
they  might  have  killed  you.”  But  Uncle  Jerry  answered,  “No, 
not  unless  they  were  boldened  by  whiskey.  They  know  we’d 
come  over  and  hang  the  last  one  in  the  state  if  they  laid  a  hand 
on  our  women.” 

The  next  morning  Uncle  Jerry  told  us  the  white  horses  had 
gone  to  Withers’,  and  while  their  riders  were  ruining  the 
flowers,  small  blonde  Anna  had  slipped  out,  mounted  one 
horse  and  ridden  off,  the  other  two  following.  The  unmounted 
Jayhawkers  had  been  caught  and  taken  to  the  police  in  St. 
Joseph.  Their  pictures  were  in  the  Rogue’s  Gallery  there  for 
horse  stealing.  They  would  be  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary. 
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Uncle  Jerry  said,  “We’ll  put  in  our  paper  and  that  at  Atchison 
about  ruining  the  flowers  and  the  result  of  it.”  The  white 
horses  were  advertised  and  claimed  by  a  planter  near  St.  Joseph. 

Our  Saturday  outings  of  this  summer,  while  seemingly 
pleasure,  held  also  work.  The  work  was  intended  for  Aunt 
Lucy  and  Ike,  but  someway  it  often  proved  more  attractive  to 
us  children  than  the  planned  play.  Once  we  wanted  to  ride 
on  the  broad  backs  of  the  oxen.  Aunt  Lucy  bound  tea  towels 
about  the  beasts,  as  that  was  all  she  had  with  her,  to  keep  the 
shedding  hair  off  our  clothes.  Another  time  it  was  planned 
to  go  boating.  When  horses  were  brought  for  us  to  ride,  Feed 
asked,  “Where  are  the  oxen?”  Ike  said,  “Both  teams  and  wag¬ 
ons  are  needed  for  the  sheep  washing  and  shearing.  It  should 
have  been  done  earlier,  but  it  just  couldn’t  be  got  at.” 

“Oh,  let  us  stay  and  see  it,”  we  three  said  almost  together. 
One  wagon  carried  sheep  to  the  little  stream.  Ike  was  in  this 
wagon,  and  he  handed  an  animal  to  Will  who  gave  it  to  the 
men  in  the  water.  Holding  it  between  their  knees,  they  soaped 
and  scrubbed  the  squirming,  bleating  little  creature  until  the 
wool  was  white.  It  lay  in  puffs,  the  pink  skin  showing  between 
them.  The  clean  sheep  were  put  into  the  other  wagon  and 
taken  to  the  grassy  pasture  to  dry. 

Sally  and  I  took  turns  at  the  gate  and  driving.  In  the  latter 
all  I  had  to  do  was  walk  by  the  oxen  and  call  “get  up,”  then 
near  the  gate,  “gee,”  and  they  turned  just  so  the  back  of  the 
wagon  reached  the  opening.  Once  I  fancied  they  started  to  turn 
before  I  called,  but  maybe  not;  anyway  the  wagon  was  just 
right.  I  liked  to  tend  the  gate  and  get  the  clean  sheep  on  the 
grass  soon,  for  it  was  fun  to  watch  them  tumble  about  drying 
themselves. 

In  the  afternoon  we  children  carried  the  bags  to  hold  the 
wool,  and  we  laughed  to  see  the  shorn  sheep  skip  and  run; 
they  seemed  to  feel  as  we  did  when  we  took  off  our  heavy 
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winter  wraps.  This  year  Mother  sold  some  wool,  and  we  felt 
we  had  a  part  now  in  her  bank  account. 

The  letters  from  Kentucky,  cousin  Matthew  Tribbell’s  be¬ 
ing  the  most  frequent  and  most  lengthy,  told  us  our  Kentucky 
kin  favored  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Grandfather  Smith  said  he 
was  a  give-and-take,  not  a  do-or-bust  man  like  the  rest.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  sister,  Caroline,  married  her  lawyer  lover  and  went 
away  north  to  new  ways  and  to  get  along  on  her  young  hus¬ 
band’s  earnings.  Aunt  Sarah  Pullham  was  ironing  her  small 
son’s  best  clothes,  saying,  “Well,  he  and  his  clothes  are  mine, 
and  if  I  like  to  iron  them,  I’m  going  to  do  it.”  In  the  fall  Alice 
Stevenson  was  going  away  to  school,  not  to  a  finishing-school 
as  Aunt  Lizzie  wished,  but  to  learn  nursing.  She  said,  “I’d 
have  to  be  by  a  child  of  mine  if  it  were  sick  just  as  all  the 
mothers  I  know  are,  and  why  shouldn’t  I  know  what  to  do 
as  well  as  a  black  mammy?”  Uncle  Peter  Truman  and  Aunt 
Matt  were  driving  to  Philadelphia  for  the  trip  and  to  look  up 
a  nice  boarding  place  for  Alice  Stevenson.  They  went  by  car¬ 
riage  because,  though  it  was  more  expensive,  there  were  things 
Aunt  Matt  wanted  to  see  better  than  she  could  from  a  moving 
train  or  boat. 

Uncle  Jerry  came  early  one  morning,  and  stopping  in  the 
library,  said,  “Come  in  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  eating.” 
He  told  us  that  Major  Bowen,  the  one  who  had  accidentally 
got  feathered  at  our  house,  was  at  the  school  board  meeting 
the  night  before.  He  had  offered  Professor  Raffington  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  salary  to  teach  in  Maple  Row  school.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raffington  had  been  summoned;  the  members  of  the 
board  had  insisted  that  he  accept  the  position  that  was  offered 
him;  they  could  not  let  him  stay  and  lose  money.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  our  people  could  not  increase  their  contributions, 
and  would  be  embarrassed  if  a  few  did.  The  major  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  application  of  his  nephew,  Alfonso  Bowen,  for  our 
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school.  Then  he  and  Professor  Raffmgton  had  withdrawn,  the 
latter  saying  he  would  return  within  an  hour.  The  board  had 
considered  the  recommendations  of  Alfonso  Bowen  and  had 
employed  him.  When  Professor  Raffmgton  returned,  he  said 
that  all  but  six  of  the  pupils  in  Maple  Row  school  were  in 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  year  work,  and  that  those  in  our  school 
except  the  seven  fourth  year  pupils  were  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third.  He  would  have  no  assistant  at  Maple  Row  as  he  had 
had  here,  and  he  did  not  think  he  would  accept  the  position 
unless  we  seniors  would  come  to  him  and  the  juniors  of  Maple 
Row  were  transferred  to  Bloomington.  He  added,  “I  want 
those  boys  and  girls  their  entire  six  years.” 

Mary  Gosley,  Ida  Burt,  Anna  Withers,  Denny  Regan,  James 
Galbraith,  Sally,  and  I  were  of  one  mind  to  walk  the  longer 
distance  in  order  to  have  our  old  teacher  for  our  whole  school 
life. 

And  then  came  an  astonishing  letter  from  Sally’s  father,  my 
uncle  Merrill  Floyd.  It  told  that  he  had  sold  out  his  mill  in 
Iowa  and  had  bought  one  in  St.  Joseph.  Also,  he  had  married 
Myra  Winters.  Then: 

“We  are  coming  Monday,  Mary  Jane.  We  would  not  sepa¬ 
rate  Sally  and  Manie;  we  would  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  care 
you  have  given  our  daughter.  On  Monday  we  ask  you  to  let 
us  have  Sally  and  Manie  two  weeks.  Affectionately,  Merrill — 
Myra.” 

The  “Myra”  was  in  small  pretty  script.  Mother  said,  “I  will 
have  to  let  you  go,”  then  something  else.  I  caught  the  word 
“stepmother,”  and  from  the  quietness  on  Sally’s  face  I  thought 
she  had  too. 

On  Monday  as  the  Floyd  carriage  waited,  Julia  drew  me 
aside  to  say,  “Sally  will  be  all  right.  Aunt  Myra  could  not  be 
unkind,  not  even  to  a  toad  or  snake.”  I  was  contented  with  her 
judgment  of  my  new  little  round  Aunt,  as  I  found  her,  with 
fluffy  yellow  hair  and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  flax  flowers. 
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There  was  a  lake  on  Uncle  Merrill’s  land,  and  Sally  and  I 
waded  in  die  edges  of  it  to  our  heart’s  content.  A  negro  man 
who  was  close  by  trimming  bushes  saw  us  looking  at  the  boat, 
and  stopped  his  work  to  take  us  for  a  row.  It  seemed  that 
Uncle  Merrill  knew  a  good  deal  about  how  Sally  and  I  had 
lived;  he  must  have  remembered  her  letters. 

The  first  evening  the  four  of  us  rode  horseback  about  the 
city.  We  saw  the  conservatory,  Sacred  Heart  School,  and  the 
jail.  We  stopped  then  at  the  park.  Uncle  Merrill  took  us  to  a 
grassed  enclosure  where  two  little  black  bears  tumbled  about 
as  if  they  were  live  balls.  We  rode  every  morning  and  evening, 
the  four  of  us,  and  each  time  we  visited  the  park.  Uncle  Mer¬ 
rill  reminded  me  of  my  father. 

The  first  night  after  our  return  home,  Sally  said,  “Aunt 
Jane,  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  go  to  my  father,  is 
it  not?” 

“Yes,  Sally,”  said  Mother. 

“If  I  do,  Aunt  Jane,  may  I  come  back  here  every  other  week¬ 
end  and  holiday?” 

“Of  course,  Sally.” 

“And  will  you  let  Manie  and  Feed  come  to  me  the  other 
week-ends  and  holidays?” 

“I  will,  my  child.” 
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^>Vhen  Mother  returned  from  tak- 
ing  Sally  to  her  parents,  she  called  Julia  and  me  into  the  li¬ 
brary.  “Julia,  Merrill  and  Myra  want  you  in  their  home  while 
you  attend  the  conservatory.  I  appreciate  their  offer,  but  I  feel 
you  should  be  on  your  own  responsibility  a  few  months.  I  feel, 
too,  that  this  experience  has  already  been  delayed  too  long. 
You  know  Letty  thinks  that  the  food  is  good  and  the  beds 
clean  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wash  Brown.  I  went  there 
today  and  I  am  pleased.” 

“I’d  like  to  be  where  Letty  is,  Mother,”  Julia  answered. 

Then  Mother  turned  to  me.  “Manie,  the  patched  clothes  of 
the  hands  still  have  a  good  deal  of  wear  in  them.  I  have  a  new 
set  laid  away.  The  distance  you  will  have  to  walk  to  school 
now  makes  it  folly  to  assign  you  any  knitting  or  stitching. 
With  the  start  I  have  I  think  I  can  keep  up.  If  not,  Henry 
Hamilton  can  help.  I  am  glad  to  do  that  much  to  have  you 
under  Professor  Rafhngton.” 

I  soon  found  I  was  going  to  like  Second  Year  Latin  much 
better  than  I  had  First,  for  now  there  were  stories  and  fables 
to  read.  Before  there  had  been  only  the  memorizing  of  vocab¬ 
ularies,  declinations,  and  conjugations.  Professor  Rafhngton 
allowed  his  fourth  year  pupils  to  choose  Geometry  or  History, 
Debate  or  Astronomy.  Mary  Gosley,  Anna  Withers,  and  I 
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chose  History  and  Astronomy.  The  boys  and  Ida  Burt  chose 
Geometry  and  Debate.  Professor  Rafhngton’s  wife  offered  to 
hold  a  chorus  class  for  a  half  hour  after  lessons.  All  our  parents 
were  willing  for  us  to  stay  this  extra  time,  and  the  six  of  us 
enrolled  for  singing. 

Those  fall  days  as  soon  as  I  got  home  from  school,  I  went 
to  the  dryhouse,  for  I  liked  to  eat  the  half-dry  apples,  peaches, 
and  plums  that  filled  the  racks  on  the  east  and  west  glass  sides. 
After  supper  I  played  about  the  fires  where  the  kettles  of  fruit 
cooked.  I  helped  feed  the  flames;  sometimes  I  rubbed  fuzz  off 
the  peaches  being  prepared  for  the  morrow’s  cooking.  When 
the  preserves,  butters,  and  pickles  were  done,  they  were  poured 
in  large  earthen  jars  and  made  air  tight  with  cloth  dipped  in 
a  tallow-beeswax  mixture.  Mother  said,  “Lucy,  preserve  all 
you  can.”  Did  she  fear  the  Jayhawkers  would  destroy  our  fruit 
trees  ? 

Aunt  Lucy  got  word  from  her  husband  in  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  that  the  tobacco  crop  was  early,  and  that  he  would  be 
home  sooner  than  usual.  She  said,  “I  think  Bill  will  be  here  by 
his  birthday,  October  fifteenth.”  Feed,  Sally,  and  I  began  plan¬ 
ning  a  birthday  party.  We  had  wanted  to  do  something  for 
Uncle  Bill  ever  since  his  departure  the  preceding  May,  when 
we  had  found  in  his  workshop  a  hand-made  desk  for  Feed 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  for  Sally  and  me.  He  had  not  been 
well  enough  part  of  the  time  to  chop  wood,  and  had  done  this 
for  us  in  his  spare  hours.  Mother  told  Aunt  Lucy  to  use  white 
sugar  for  the  baking,  but  she  said,  “My  family  is  used  to  the 
honey  and  the  maple  syrup,  and  they  like  it  best  for  cakes; 
they  like  the  sorghum  for  pumpkin  pies,  Mis’  Jane.  I’d  never 
have  used  the  white  sugar  for  Betsey’s  wedding  except  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Burt  negroes.”  Uncle  Bill  would  be  seventy-two, 
and  the  beeswax  candle  mould  which  held  thirty  candles  was 
filled  three  times,  only  it  was  found  they  had  to  be  cut  in  two 
to  be  the  right  height  for  the  tiers  of  the  cake.  At  the  party 
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Feed  proposed  Uncle  Bill  should  tell  a  story  as  the  honoree 
did  at  “white  parties.”  Uncle  Bill  rose,  a  small  slender  man 
with  a  white  fringe  about  his  black  face. 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  true  story.  My  brother  Paul’s  master,  who 
was  a  learned  man,  knew  there  was  always  an  even  number  of 
rows  on  an  ear  of  corn.  So  he  said  to  Paul,  ‘If  you  will  bring 
me  an  ear  with  an  odd  number  of  rows,  I’ll  set  you  free.’  My 
brother  carefully  opened  a  young  ear  and  cut  out  one  row.  The 
small  grains  grew  and  filled  up  the  space.  Paul’s  master  gave 
him  his  freedom.  Paul  plants  my  tobacco  seed  in  January,  and 
I  don’t  have  to  leave  here  until  plant-setting  in  May.  So  you 
see  I’m  glad  he  played  with  the  corn.” 

Feed’s  face  told  me  he  was  going  to  try  this  trick.  Sally  and 
I  each  gave  Uncle  Bill  a  half-dollar.  He  put  the  coins  away, 
along  with  the  money  he  made  from  his  tobacco  and  that  Aunt 
Lucy  got  for  baking,  to  buy  Aunt  Lucy’s  freedom. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  stormy  day  of  school  the  other  five 
children  stopped  at  the  Bowen  place,  but  I  went  on,  for  Uncle 
Jerry  had  said  that  morning,  “When  you  get  home,  Manie,  I’ll 
have  the  returns  of  the  election.” 

When  I  ran  in,  Uncle  Jerry  was  saying,  “Mary  Jane,  Lin¬ 
coln  has  been  chosen.” 

“A  black  abolitionist.”  Mother  started  to  rise,  but  Uncle 
Jerry  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  and  pressed  her  back  into  her 
chair.  “I  wouldn’t  say  so.  He  is  more  fair-minded  and  level¬ 
headed  than  either  Seward  or  Breckenridge.” 

That  night  big  bonfires  lighted  our  town  square.  The 
Citizens’  Forum  voted  to  send  a  letter  of  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Douglas.  Back  of  me  some  one  spoke,  “He  carried  only 
two  states,  little  New  Jersey  and  us.”#  Mr.  Burt  must  have 

^Lincoln  and  Douglas  split  the  New  Jersey  electoral  vote,  4  to  3.  For  an 
analysis  of  the  Missouri  situation  which  gave  Douglas  its  nine  electoral  votes, 
see  Ollinger  Crenshaw,  The  Slave  States  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  1860, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series 
LXIII,  No.  3  (Baltimore,  1945),  166  ff. 
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heard  it,  for  from  the  platform  he  said,  “Our  vote  was  divided 
between  Douglas  and  Breckenridge.  Even  at  that  in  many 
places  Stephen  A.  Douglas  received  almost  as  many  votes  as 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Douglas  deserves  our  praise.”  After  the 
meeting  Mr.  Burt  left  his  carriage  waiting  and  came  to  ours. 

“Jerry  Smith,  I’ll  bet  you  the  best  hat  in  my  store  that  South 
Carolina  secedes  before  Christmas.” 

“I’ll  take  your  bet,  Mr.  Burt.  Are  you  sure  you  have  my 
head  size?”  returned  Uncle  Jerry. 

In  the  days  that  followed  when  the  church  bells  and  school 
bells  of  De  Kalb  rang,  and  the  band  played  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
people  dropped  what  they  were  doing  and  hastened  to  the 
town  hall.  The  bells  in  the  homes  along  the  way  throughout 
our  precinct  relayed  those  of  De  Kalb.  Whatever  news  was  to 
be  given  was  reported;  then  there  was  singing  of  “America,” 
and  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  dismissal.  Once  Mr. 
Galbraith  told  us  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  gone  to  th^ 
White  House  and  offered  his  services  to  Abraham  Lincoln- 
He  added,  “Mr.  Douglas  is  stumping  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
so  it  will  be  saved  to  the  union.”  Another  time  Major  Bowen 
came  over  from  Maple  Row  and  read  a  letter  from  his  sister- 
in-law  in  Virginia  reporting  that  Robert  E.  Lee  was  against 
secession,  and  it  was  thought  he  could  keep  his  state  in  tb^ 
union. 

When  South  Carolina  seceded,  Mr.  Garten  said  to  Uncl<* 
lerrv,  “If  war  comes,  Missouri  should  ioin  the  rebels  to  saw* 
our  slaves.” 

“Mr.  Garten,  what  the  lavhawkers  have  done  will  only  b^ 
a  patching  to  what  Missouri  on  the  border  line  will  receive 
from  the  cut-throat  hangers-on  of  both  armies.  We  will  hav^ 
no  slaves,  or  anything  left.” 

One  dav  Mr.  Garten  picked  me  up  walking  home  from 
school,  saying,  “Jerry  Smith,  I’m  told,  is  at  your  place.  I’m 
driving  over  to  show  him  an  item.”  I  learned  later  that  tbf 
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item  was  from  a  St.  Louis  paper.  It  told  of  a  citizen  putting  up 
a  rebel  flag,  and  of  another  citizen  taking  it  down.  Mr.  Garten 
said  to  Uncle  Jerry,  “I  don’t  think  anybody  had  a  right  to  take 
down  the  Stars  and  Bars.  Missouri  is  neutral.  Why  shouldn’t 
either  flag  fly?” 

“The  neutral  states  are  in  the  Union,”  Uncle  Jerry  answered, 
“Their  flag  is  the  flag  of  Washington.” 

One  evening  Uncle  Jerry,  when  he  came  home,  did  not  look 
out  of  the  carriage  as  he  usually  did,  for  I  was  almost  always 
there  waiting  for  him.  He  drove  up  and  sat  down  on  the  porch 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  I  went  into  the  house  the  back  way 
and  told  Mother.  When  our  steps  sounded  on  the  floor,  Uncle 
Jerry  looked  up.  He  said,  “Mary  Jane,  I  wish  the  largest  arsenal 
our  nation  has  was  not  in  our  state.” 

“Why?”  questioned  Mother. 

“In  St.  Louis  are  two  armies,  the  rebel  Minute  Men,  the 
Union  Wide  Awakes.  These  armies  would  not  be  organized 
so  largely  except  that  in  the  event  of  war,  each  side  wants  to 
have  enough  force  to  seize  the  arsenal.  That  flag  episode  wasn’t 
as  the  paper  published;  I’ve  a  letter  from  Jim  Axel  with  the 
facts.  The  rebel  Minute  Men  put  that  banner  up,  expecting  the 
Union  Wide  Awakes  to  make  a  demonstration.  The  rebels  in¬ 
tended  in  turn  to  make  a  riot  that  the  mayor  could  not  control. 
The  state  militia  which  is  rebel  would  be  called  out,  would 
demand  the  equipment  of  the  arsenal  to  enforce  order  and 
would  thus  have  it  in  their  hands.  The  rebels  feel  that  the  ar¬ 
senal,  being  under  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  now 
unfairly  in  Union  possession.  Jim  tells  me  that  the  plans  of 
the  Minute  Men  leaked  out  someway.  A  man  was  sent  by  the 
Wide  Awakes  to  quietly  take  down  the  flag;  a  few  Wide 
Awakes  came  near  enough  to  prevent  a  rehoisting.  There  was 
no  confusion,  a  necessary  element  of  a  riot,  and  so  there  could 
be  no  riot.” 
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The  letters  from  Kentucky  told  us  that  our  kin  desired  the 
union  to  be  kept.  Grandfathers  Smith  and  Kendley  hoped 
that  their  Crittenden*  might  be  a  second  Henry  Clay  as  a  com¬ 
promiser.  Matt’s  boys  and  Matthew  Tribbell  were  studying 
army  drills  so  if  trouble  came,  to  be  ready. 

Near  Thanksgiving  Sally,  Feed,  and  I  heard  of  the  fay- 
hawkers  again.  It  had  been  told  at  our  school  that  Jimmy  Elton 
had  been  killed  with  a  Beecher  Bible  at  a  dance  in  St.  Joseph. 
We  asked  Aunt  Lucy  if  the  Bible  was  awfully  big,  and  she  told 
us  that  a  preacher  named  Beecher  had  given  a  sermon,  and 
that  the  congregation  had  collected  money  to  buy  rifles  to  send 
to  Kansas,  and  that  these  rifles  were  called,  ‘‘Beecher  Bibles.”** 
Sally  had  heard  that  the  fight  had  come  about  by  a  drunk  Jay- 
hawker’s  demanding  to  dance  with  Jimmy’s  sister,  Sue. 

As  soon  as  Sally  had  finished  her  tale,  Feed  cried,  “Let’s 
play  tag.”  We  were  barely  outside  when  he  said,  “We  must 
safeguard  Ike’s  melons.”  We  thought  of  pegging  wires  on  the 
ground  to  trip  the  Jayhawkers,  of  scattering  paper  bags  of  pep¬ 
per  to  blind  them,  and  of  setting  steel  traps.  We  were  afraid 
any  of  these  would  anger  them.  We  decided  to  have  Ike  plant 
one  patch  in  plain  sight  for  them  to  take  and  another  one  in  a 
more  secluded  place.  Ike  said,  “I  believe  it  will  work.” 

When  Sally  visited  at  our  house,  Aunt  Lucy  let  her,  Feed, 
and  me  go  down  in  the  cellar  and  turn  the  kegs  of  eggs  so  the 
yellows  wouldn’t  settle.  We  tried  to  play  Hop  Scotch  as  we 
had  other  years,  but  the  stored  vegetables  and  fruits  left  too 
small  a  place.  We  could  not  play  Poor  Pussy,  for  the  corners 

*John  J.  Crittenden,  introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate,  in  December, 
1860,  his  famous  Resolutions,  which  were  defeated,  proposing  a  return  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line. 

**This  popular  name  for  Sharp’s  rifles  was  used  approvingly  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  Free  State  Kansas,  invidiously — as,  probably,  in  this  case — by  pro¬ 
slavery  sympathizers. 
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held  sweet  potatoes  packed  in  layers  of  sand.  Aunt  Lucy  took 
us  to  the  lake  where  the  negroes  were  cutting  ice.  Ike  gave  us 
ropes  to  hold  behind  the  wagon  and  cracked  his  rawhide  whip 
and  made  the  oxen  trot.  We  had  bonfires  to  warm  us  and  for 
light  too  when  we  stayed  after  dusk. 

This  year  the  cold  weather  stopped  abruptly.  The  sun  shone 
warm  day  after  day.  Uncle  Jerry  kept  saying,  “I  think  spring 
has  come  to  stay.”  One  evening  he  announced,  “From  now  on 
The  Citizens’  Forum  will  meet  outdoors.” 

The  very  next  night  the  signal  came.  Julia  relayed  it  with 
our  bell.  We  listened  until  our  neighbor  took  it  up.  Then 
Mother  said,  “Girls,  let’s  walk.  It  will  be  quicker  than  waiting 
for  the  carriage.  We  can  ride  back  with  Jerry.” 

The  bells  were  still  ringing  when  we  got  to  our  public 
square,  and  people  were  marching  round  it  singing,  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  over  and  over.  When  Uncle  Jerry  stepped  upon  the 
platform,  the  marchers  took  seats.  Someone  lighted  the  piles 
of  brush,  and  the  flames  brightened  the  flags  hanging  from  the 
trees  at  each  corner  of  the  platform.  “America”  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  were  sung.  Uncle  Jerry  asked,  “Is  everyone 
here?” 

Mr.  Galbraith  spoke,  “I  am  and  I  am  the  farthest  away.” 

Then  Mr.  Burt  told  how  the  Missouri  convention  had  voted 
against  secession.  Cheers  and  handclapping  stopped  him. 
When  quiet  came,  he  proposed  that  The  Citizens’  Forum  send 
a  letter  of  praise  to  the  Flonorable  Sterling  Price,  once  gallant 
soldier,  twice  our  able  governor,  who  had  presided  over  this 
great  convention.  When  the  cheering  stopped,  Mr.  Burt  sat 
down,  and  Jerry  Smith  rose.  Fie  walked  near  the  big  flag  on 
the  right.  The  light  from  the  fire  made  its  colors  as  clear  as 
the  sunshine  could. 

“I  have  a  letter  to  read  to  you,”  Uncle  Jerry  said,  “from 
Valley  Forge.  My  great-uncle,  Isaac  Smith,  wrote  it  three  gen¬ 
erations  ago.” 
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Uncle  Jerry  then  took  an  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  re¬ 
moving  a  yellow  sheet,  read: 

“My  dearest  wife,  Sarah : 

“General  Washington  has  just  told  me  that  I  am  going  to 
die.  I  send  my  dearest  affection  to  you  and  our  son,  Frank.  I 
am  glad  to  give  my  life  to  make  this  country  the  best  one  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  for  you  and  him.  I  entrust  you  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  beneficent  Providence  and  our  flag.” 

Jerry  Smith  refolded  the  message,  put  it  in  its  envelope  and 
returned  it  to  his  breast  pocket.  He  touched  his  hand  to  the 
flag  and  lifted  his  earnest  face  to  its  stars,  and  said,  “  ‘The  mys¬ 
tic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield,  and 
patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature.’  ”  I  knew  those  words.  They  were  from  the  President’s 
Inaugural  Message  that  Uncle  Jerry  had  read  to  us. 

One  evening  when  Feed,  Sally,  and  I  were  moving  some 
rocks  about  the  Floyd  fountain  to  give  the  little  peeping  plants 
room,  a  carriage  came  to  the  gate.  We  saw  Tom  Brown,  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  Burt  store,  hand  Julia  out  and  heard  him 
say,  “I’ll  came  for  you  in  a  few  minutes.”  Julia  said,  “Excuse 
me,  Sally,  excuse  me,  Feed.  I  have  to  talk  to  Manie,”  and  she 
and  I  went  to  a  hammock  nearby.  Julia  was  changed.  She  was 
as  much  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  as  Professor 
RafAngton’s  script  was  after  he  shaded  it.  She  said,  “Manie, 
I’m  happy  as  I  never  knew  one  could  be  happy.  Tom  Brown 
and  I  love  each  other.  We  are  engaged.” 

“He  is  good-looking,  Julia,”  I  cried.  “The  best-looking  man 
in  our  choir,  and  the  best  singer  too.” 

“He  is  intelligent  and  is  kind  to  everyone.  We  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  as  soon  as  my  music  is  finished.”  Her  school  would  be 
out  in  a  fortnight.  As  the  carriage  approached,  Julia  said,  “I 
was  so  full  of  joy,  I  had  to  tell  someone,  and  I  chose  you, 
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Manie.”  Of  course  I  knew  Julia  expected  me  to  keep  her  secret. 

The  next  week-end  the  Floyds  brought  Sally  and  Julia  to 
us.  Toward  evening  we  waited  in  the  library  for  Uncle  Jerry 
to  come,  a  bit  anxious  as  we  always  were  these  times  when  he 
was  late.  He  said,  “The  train  was  delayed,  and  I  waited  for 
the  mail.  Got  one  letter,  and  that  for  you,  Julia.”  Soon  Julia 
cried  out  merrily,  “Cousin  Matthew  was  married  last  week 
to  Cynthia  Bowers.  I’ve  met  her;  I  like  her.”  Mother  had  gone 
to  the  window  to  straighten  the  drape.  I  thought  her  shoulders 
drooped,  but  decided  she  had  bent  over  about  the  curtain,  for 
in  a  moment  she  turned,  was  erect,  her  eyes  on  Julia,  who  now 
said,  “Shall  I  read  it  aloud  or  pass  it  around?” 

“Read  it,”  said  Mother. 

After  Julia  had,  she  went  to  the  music  room  and  began 
playing  fast  as  she  always  did  when  she  was  glad.  As  Sally  and 
I  left  to  meet  Feed  at  the  negro  quarters,  we  heard  Mother 
say,  “Jerry,  I  wouldn’t  have  had  one  easy  moment  with  Julia 
off  from  home  all  these  weeks  except  I  had  thought  she  and 
Matthew  were  in  love.” 

Mother  went  herself  in  the  carriage  with  Ike  to  bring  Julia 
and  her  belongings  home  from  Wash  Brown’s.  When  Uncle 
Jerry  came  from  his  work,  he  and  I  waited  in  the  library  until 
they  came.  As  soon  as  he  had  seated  them,  Julia  said,  “Mother, 
Tom  Brown  and  I  love  each  other  as  Father  and  you  did  one 
another.  We  are  engaged.” 

“Julia,  don’t  you  know  I  can  put  you  in  a  convent  until  you 
are  twenty-one?” 

“Yes,  and  don’t  you  know,  Mother,  that  I’ll  stay  there  until 
I  am  twenty-one,  and  if  anything  happens  to  Tom  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  until  I  die?” 

Mother  rose  and  said,  “Jerry,  take  me  to  Angeline.”  She 
stopped  in  front  of  Julia  and  said,  “Promise  me  you  will  wait 
here  until  I  return.” 

“I  promise,  Mother.” 
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At  six  I  called  Aunt  Lucy  to  serve  Julia  and  me  supper. 
Then  I  asked  Julia  to  play.  When  we  heard  Mother’s  step  on 
the  porch,  Julia  rose,  took  my  hand,  and  together  we  went 
into  the  library. 

Mother  stood  before  Julia;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  saw 
me. 

“Julia,  I  took  you  to  Kentucky  and  had  my  relatives  show 
you  how  ladies  live.  I  am  to  blame,  Julia.  I  should  not  have 
put  you  where  you  could  enter  into  an  engagement  of  mar¬ 
riage.  I  shall  always  regret  this.” 

“Do  not,  Mother.  I  care  more  for  things  than  you  care  for 
them  for  yourself,  but  I  can  be  happy  with  what  Tom  can 
give  me.” 

“Julia,  I  would  have  you  break  your  engagement,  no  matter 
what  anyone  may  say,  if  Tom  Brown  were  not  of  a  good 
family,  and  if  he  did  not  have  some  prospects  of  taking  care 
of  you  in  a  way,  though  not  as  you  should  be.”  She  went  into 
the  dining  room.  I  heard  Aunt  Lucy  say,  “Mis’  Jane,  I  have 
kept  supper  for  you.” 

Julia’s  wedding  dress  was  a  white  silk  with  lace  trimmings. 
Her  veil  was  of  white  illusion  and  her  wreath  real  orange  blos¬ 
soms.  A  negro  man  brought  them  horseback  from  Uncle  Pe¬ 
ter’s  orange  tree.  They  were  in  a  fruit  jar.  Her  second  day  dress 
for  the  infair  at  Wash  Brown’s  home  was  of  silk  so  heavy  it 
would  stand  alone.  It  had  twenty-five  yards  of  silk  lace.  The 
silk  and  lace  were  green  which  became  Julia’s  fair  skin  and 
brown  hair. 

The  darkies  came  to  the  wedding  dressed  in  those  laid-away 
suits,  and  they  had  a  big  dinner  themselves  after  they  had 
served  the  white  folks.  Mother  wrote  letters  to  all  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  relatives  and  sent  pieces  of  the  infair  dress  and  boxes 
of  the  wedding  cake.  Sally,  Feed,  and  I  helped  wrap  the  par¬ 
cels.  Aunt  Sarah  said  that  she  wasn’t  going  to  wait  to  use  her 
piece  for  a  quilt,  but  was  going  to  make  it  into  a  pincushion 
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and  enjoy  it  right  away.  The  rest  wrote  thanks  for  the  cake 
and  said  they  would  use  the  piece  in  the  next  quilt  they  made. 
Mother  had  a  quilt  made  of  infair  dress  pieces  and  a  box  with 
about  half  enough  pieces  for  another.  Brother  Tom  lived  at 
our  house  now  and  pulled  out  chairs  at  the  table,  first  for  Julia, 
then  Mother,  and  then  Melia  and  me. 

On  Betsey’s  birthday,  I  was  watching  for  Uncle  Jerry,  for 
I  was  to  keep  him  until  Betsey  could  serve  him  some  of  her 
cake.  I  heard  an  oath  on  the  side-path  and  then  Mr.  Burt  say¬ 
ing  angrily,  “JerrY  Smith,  if  Lee  thought  secession  wrong,  he’s 
a  fame-grabber  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
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ginia. 

“No,”  Uncle  Jerry’s  voice  was  low;  “If  Lee’s  state  goes  into 
the  fire,  he  must  follow.”  Aunt  Lucy  met  Uncle  Jerry  on  the 
porch  and  stood  in  front  of  him. 

“Marse  Smith,  now  that  Carolina  has  shot,  and  Lincoln  has 
asked  for  soldiers,  what  will  we  do?” 

“Lucy,  when  some  boys  are  fighting,  for  others  to  join  in 
just  makes  a  bigger  fight.  We  will  be  neutral.”  Ida  Burt  told 
me  that  their  negro  cook  reported  that  Lucy  Estis  got  up  in 
colored  meeting  and  said,  “I  just  took  my  foot  in  my  hand  an’ 
asked  Marse  Jerry  Smith.  I  say  we  better  not  poke  our  nose  in 
other  states’  business.  So  you  need  not  worry  ’bout  your  young 
marsters  bein’  killed.” 

Everyone  seemed  to  have  his  griefs.  Ida  had  found  her 
mother  crying,  and  she  remembered  Bret  had  said,  “I’ll  go  to 
war  if  I  get  a  chance.”  Sally  told  that  the  minister  had  come 
for  Aunt  Myra  to  try  to  comfort  a  neighbor  who  was  in  hys¬ 
terics.  Her  boy  was  gone,  and  there  was  a  note  on  her  bureau 
saying,  “Mother,  I’m  off  to  get  to  Lee’s  army  if  I  can.”  Word 
came  to  Mr.  Galbraith  that  his  young  brother  who  was  in 
school  in  West  Virginia  had  volunteered  in  the  Union  army. 
Julia  said  to  me  one  evening  as  we  stood  on  the  porch  and 
watched  the  moths  flit  about  the  petunia  flowers,  “Manie,  all 
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of  us  will  feel  the  sword  of  Mary’s  heart,  for  each  of  us  has  a 
Jesus  war  can  crucify.”  Her  flat  hand  was  pressed  against  the 
porch  rail  and  looked  like  a  pictured  one. 

One  evening  Uncle  Jerry  did  not  come  by  our  house,  and 
about  nine  Aunt  Angeline  came  over;  he  had  not  come  home. 
We  drove  over  to  Mr.  Burt’s  to  see  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Smith 
was.  He  had  seen  a  messenger  come  to  the  law  office  about  four 
o’clock  and  had  seen  Mr.  Smith  ride  off.  Uncle  Jerry  came  in 
about  eleven  and  said,  “I  was  worried,  but  I  think  things  will 
be  all  right.”  He  would  say  no  more  but  went  on  home. 

Two  evenings  later  when  I  started  to  the  avenue  to  wait 
for  Uncle  Jerry,  I  saw  Mr.  Burt  standing  by  a  tree  at  its  end. 
I  sat  down  in  a  hammock  in  the  yard.  Uncle  Jerry,  as  his  car¬ 
riage  neared,  looked  at  Mr.  Burt;  his  shoulders  straightened 
as  if  squaring  themselves  to  meet  a  burden.  Mr.  Burt  said, 
“Surely,  Jerry  Smith,  you  admit  Missouri  is  at  war  now.  Gen¬ 
eral  Nathaniel  Lyon  had  the  blue  coats  fire  on  the  rebel  prison¬ 
ers  of  Fort  Jackson.  Firing  on  prisoners!  We  should  recruit 
soldiers.” 

“General  Lyon  thought  he  had  a  right  to  take  Fort  Jackson; 
he  found  powder  and  cannon  being  unloaded  there,”  said 
Uncle  Jerry. 

“How — how  do  you  know  that?” 

“I  received  a  letter  by  a  special  messenger.  General  Lyon  got 
into  the  fort  disguised  as  an  old  woman  visiting  her  son.  The 
letter  says  he  had  laces  and  ribbons,  purple  feathers,  and  was 
a  handsome  lady.” 

“Go  on,  Jerry.” 

“General  Lyon  had  learned  of  the  letter  Governor  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson  had  written  to  the  new  president  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  Jefferson  Davis.  Jackson  had  asked  that  any  available  war 
material  be  sent  to  the  encampment  of  the  gray  soldiers  and 
it  should  be  labelled  salt  and  marble.” 
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“Anyway  Lyon  should  be  courtmartialed  for  firing  on  pris¬ 
oners,”  shouted  Mr.  Burt  striding  up  and  down  and  swinging 
his  arms. 

Uncle  Jerry  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read. 

“Rising  in  my  stirrup,  I  could  see  the  gray  lines  of  prisoners 
from  Fort  Jackson  in  the  street,  and  flanking  them  the  blue 
lines  of  General  Lyon’s  command.  Outside  these  were  citizen 
soldiers  and  men,  women,  and  children.  Now  and  then  a  gray 
soldier  in  the  line  ducked  as  a  marble  hit  him  or  rubbed  his 
eye  in  which  salt  had  been  thrown.  From  the  outside  came 
shouts,  ‘Liars,  liars!’  From  the  gray  marching  line  came,  ‘Nig¬ 
gers!’  Then  citizens  and  soldiers,  both  blue  and  gray  were 
striking  each  other.  I  thought  I  heard  the  order  ‘Double  quick, 
march!’  and  the  blue  and  gray  militia  ran  and  were  soon  be¬ 
hind  the  arsenal  walls.  Officers  were  trying  to  halt  the  fighting 
civilian  troops.  Mounted  police  shouted,  ‘The  Mayor  orders  all 
citizens  off  the  streets  to  your  homes.’  We  have  wired  Lincoln. 

“P.S.  The  commandant  declares  he  did  not  know  about  the 
powder  and  cannon.  He  maintains  it  was  a  matter  between 
Governor  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis.  The  commandant  sent 
a  message  to  General  Lyon  offering  surrender  of  the  labelled 
salt  and  marble.  Mr.  Lyon  was  too  angry  to  read  the  letter.  We 
are  waiting  for  word  from  the  president.  Meanwhile  all  gath¬ 
erings  are  guarded;  the  saloons  have  been  closed.  The  mayor’s 
mounted  police  patrol  the  city  to  hinder  any  assemblages.” 

Mr.  Burt  said,  “We  will  wait,  too,”  and  walked  away. 

I  asked  Uncle  Jerry  why  the  graycoats  called  the  blue  ones 
“Nigger.” 

“Most  of  the  Union  volunteers  in  St.  Louis  are  German.  In 
the  early  days  they  were  dark-complexioned,  and  in  the  pio¬ 
neer  feuds,  the  American-born  used  that  term.” 

Uncle  Jerry  took  to  going  into  town  each  night  and  meeting 
the  late  train  to  get  any  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  One  evening 
a  horseman  came  to  our  door  with  a  letter  after  he  had  been 
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at  Jerry  Smith’s  home.  He  said  he  would  wait  for  Mr.  Smith’s 
return.  Uncle  Jerry  lay  back  in  Father’s  easy  chair  after  he  had 
read  the  letter.  After  a  few  moments  he  smiled  and  read  it 
to  us. 

“Lincoln  has  removed  General  Lyon  and  has  put  General 
William  S.  Harney  in  his  place.  The  German  troops  have  been 
transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  Governor  Jackson  called 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  when  Fort  Jackson  was  taken 
by  General  Lyon.  This  body  put  Sterling  Price  in  command  of 
the  gray  armies  and  voted  funds  for  arms.  Generals  Harney 
and  Price  have  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  battle,  and  to 
use  their  men  only  to  preserve  order.  They  are  awaiting  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  action  of  said  legislature.  There  have  been  some  minor 
skirmishes  between  irregular  bands  of  the  gray  and  blue,  but 
Generals  Price  and  Harney  have  quelled  these  disturbances. 
My  heart  is  light  now.”# 

Uncle  Jerry  went  to  see  Mr.  Burt.  He  soon  came  back — his 
family  were  with  us — and  gave  orders  not  to  be  awakened  in 
the  morning.  He  did  not  get  up  until  eleven  o’clock.  He  ate  a 
good  meal,  played  some  chords  on  the  piano,  and  went  fishing 
that  afternoon  with  Mr.  Burt — the  nearest  to  a  holiday,  Aunt 
Angeline  said,  he  had  taken  since  their  wedding  trip. 

This  year  when  the  check  came  from  Uncle  Bill  Page, 
Mother  again  called  the  hands  together.  She  said,  “The  year 
has  been  good  owing  to  your  thrift  and  industry.  With  the  na¬ 
tion  at  war,  it  behooves  us  to  save  all  we  can,  for  we  do  not 
know  what  may  come.  Even  if  the  men  work  out  fewer  days, 
I  want  every  bit  of  food,  of  tobacco,  of  hemp,  of  flax,  either 
sold  for  money,  or  preserved  for  future  use.”  She  then  turned 
to  Lucy.  “I  have  a  gold  piece  for  you,  Lucy.  I  feel  that  you  have 
not  been  permitted  to  do  as  much  baking  for  pay  this  year  as 
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you  should  have.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.”  I  sup¬ 
posed  she  meant  because  the  Jayhawkers  had  not  come.  Feed 
and  Sally  were  grinning.  I  knew  they  were  thinking  of  stamp¬ 
ing  beans,  of  dancing  in  spice-scented  air  for  long  hours  when 
school  should  close. 

In  Maple  Row  there  was  only  one  Last  Day  of  School  each 
year;  the  quarterly  observances  were  not  held  here.  Our  fam¬ 
ily,  with  Sally  who  had  come  the  night  before,  and  the  Smith 
family  went  in  Uncle  Jerry’s  carriage,  he  driving.  Professor 
Raffington  had  kept  Denny  Regan  often  after  school  working 
on  an  essay  entitled,  “Slave  Enactments  by  Congress  in  the 
United  States.”  At  the  close  of  the  program  Uncle  Jerry  shook 
Denny’s  hand,  saying,  “Denny,  do  you  want  a  place  in  my  law 
office?”  Denny  flushed  and  stammered,  “Could  I  have  one?” 

“If  you  study  for  four  years  as  you  have  this  year,  you  may.” 

In  the  program  Anna  Withers  and  James  Galbraith  as 
Juliet  and  Romeo  gave  the  love  scenes  from  this  play.  Sally, 
Feed,  and  I  liked  Anna  best  in  the  balcony  scene  in  her  blue, 
cotton-furred  page’s  suit.  Ida  Burt,  draped  in  the  Pine  Tree 
flag  of  early  Revolutionary  times,  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  the  rattlesnake  flag,  a  speech  of  Patrick 
Henry.  Mary  Gosley  and  I  with  powdered  hair  and  polonaise 
dress,  Mary  as  Martha  Washington  and  I  as  Betsy  Ross, 
planned  the  making  of  the  American  flag.  Ida  Burt  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  lines  for  us.  Feed  said,  “I’ll  bet  that’s  nearer  the  truth 
of  it.  No  woman  ever  yet  let  a  man  have  anything  to  say  about 
a  style,  not  even  the  style  of  a  star,” 
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Ihe  day  after  school  closed,  Grandfa¬ 
ther  Kendley  and  his  man,  Simon,  came.  The  other  negro 
men,  who  helped  drive  the  mule  crop  from  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  New  Orleans,  had  gone  back  by  a  more  direct  route. 
Grandfather  Kendley  said,  “Manie,  your  grandfather,  Ben 
Smith,  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  bring  you  back  with  me.”  He 
said  this  at  the  supper  table,  and  soon  after  Sally,  Feed,  and  I 
slipped  off  to  the  mulberry  tree. 

“I  want  to  see  Grandfather  and  Aunt  Matt  and  Aunt  Sarah 
and  Alice  Stevenson,  but — ” 

“You  can  write  us,  and  we  will  write  you,”  said  Feed.  “I’ll 
be  at  St.  Joseph  half  the  time,  and  Sally  will  be  with  me  the 
other  half  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  here.” 

“I  heard  Mother  say  once,”  I  said,  “she’d  never  let  a  child 
of  hers  visit  more  than  ten  days;  in  that  time  she’d  wear  her 
welcome  out.” 

“There’s  still  two  weeks  in  May,  thanks  to  having  no  vaca¬ 
tion,”  said  Feed.  “Was  that  because  they  feared  the  building 
would  be  burned  or  something?  Well,  anyway,  the  trip  each 
way  is  about  two  weeks.  You’ll  be  back  at  most  for  the  Fourth 
of  July.” 

The  next  morning  Mother  came  to  my  bed  carrying  gray 
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riding  clothes.  She  said,  “Your  grandfather  thinks  that  you 
will  be  more  comfortable  on  a  long  ride  to  sit  astride;  so  I 
made  these  for  you  last  night.” 

Black  Simon’s  horse  carried  our  clothes  and  all  sorts  of 
queer-shaped  bundles.  We  rode  out  on  the  pike  and  then  struck 
into  a  path  in  the  woods.  It  was  cool  and  with  a  soft  light,  for 
there  were  trees  far  above  our  heads.  Grandfather  gave  his 
milk-white  horse  its  head,  and  he  paced  along  smoothly.  I  was 
comfortable  on  the  soft  pillion  behind  Grandfather,  and  I 
liked  my  new  riding  habit.  After  a  while  he  dismounted  and 
walked  a  bit,  the  horse  following.  I  asked  if  I  could  walk  be¬ 
hind,  for  I  thought  the  white  horse  would  look  pretty  in  the 
green,  and  he  did.  Grandfather  insisted  that  I  ride  in  front  in 
his  arms  now.  It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  I  felt  drowsy  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  When  I  awakened,  I  was  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  there  was  a  fire,  and  bacon  and  biscuits  were  cooking. 
There  were  apples,  coffee  for  the  men,  cold  milk  for  me,  and 
spring  water  for  all  of  us.  We  stopped  in  town,  for  Grandfa¬ 
ther  said  he  did  not  want  to  tire  me  the  first  day.  The  next 
morning  we  went  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  That  day 
Grandfather  killed  a  rabbit,  and  we  had  it  fried  and  gravy  for 
dinner.  We  did  not  stop  in  town  quite  so  early  this  night,  and 
the  next  morning  Grandfather  had  me  jump  rope  before 
breakfast.  We  stopped  a  while  the  next  day  and  fished  and 
had  fried  fish  with  meal  on  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
fish  I  had  ever  eaten.  I  liked  the  riding  just  as  I  liked  walking 
to  school.  It  made  my  arms  and  legs  and  shoulders  feel  good. 
I  liked  the  wind  on  me  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves.  I  liked  the 
sounds  of  the  big  woods,  sounds  of  owls  and  songbirds  and 
falling  things.  I  liked  these  alone,  not  mixed  with  work  sounds 
and  human  noises. 

We  were  starting  earlier  now  and  stopping  later.  One  day 
we  forded  a  stream,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  horse’s  mane  and 
dipped  my  hands  in  the  water.  Grandfather  said,  “Maybe  you 
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are  Winfred’s  son.”  His  eyes  were  shining,  and  he  patted  my 
shoulder  roughly.  I  asked  if  this  was  the  road  the  mules  trav¬ 
elled. 

“Yes,  Manie,  it  is  much  shorter  than  the  pike.” 

I  continued  to  nap  every  day  in  Grandfather’s  arms.  One 
afternoon  when  Snowball  wakened  me  suddenly  by  bending 
to  crawl  where  the  trees  were  low,  I  thought  I  said,  “If 
Grandfather  Kendley  were  Grandfather  Smith,  I  would  ask 
him  to  sleep  out  in  the  woods  all  night.”  But  Grandfather 
did  not  say  anything  about  my  rudeness,  and  I  decided  I  had 
been  dreaming.  I  had  thought  those  very  words  many  times, 
but  I  was  glad  they  hadn’t  popped  out.  Bye  and  bye  Grand¬ 
father  said,  “We  are  going  to  travel  late  tonight,  Manie.”  He 
said  something  to  Simon  that  I  didn’t  hear,  and  Simon  said, 
“All  right,  Marse  Kendley.”  I  had  taken  a  second  nap  when 
the  odor  of  frying  fish  awakened  me.  I  was  lying  in  some¬ 
thing  soft;  it  was  dark  except  in  a  circle  about  a  big  fire. 
Above  me  were  stars  brighter  than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
sky  was  darker  blue,  too,  shadowed  by  the  dark  trees  about. 
Grandfather  said,  “Manie,  if  you  are  willing,  we  are  going 
to  camp  out  tonight.”  Grandfather  had  Simon  cut  tree  boughs 
for  my  bed,  saying,  “You  must  not  get  stiff,  for  tomorrow  you 
will  be  running  races  with  your  Grandfather  Smith.” 

The  negro  man  cut  boughs  for  Grandfather,  too,  and  put 
his  bed  close,  so  close  that  I  could  put  out  my  hand  and  touch 
him.  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  listening  to  little  scurrying  feet, 
and  to  the  horses  chewing  grass.  They  were  hobbled  so  they 
couldn’t  go  far.  Then  I  tried  to  count  the  stars,  then  the  ten 
biggest  ones;  and  then  there  was  the  delicious  smell  of  frying 
fish  again. 

The  Tribbells,  Trumans,  Stevensons,  Pullhams,  and  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Kendley  were  all  at  Grandfather 
Smith’s  soon  after  I  came.  There  were  so  many  it  seemed  that  I 
did  not  get  any  visit  with  anyone.  However,  Alice  Stevenson 
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and  I  planned  to  live  in  the  play  house  when  I  visited  her.  I 
held  Aunt  Sarah’s  and  Uncle  John’s  baby  boy  a  bit  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  to  their  new  home  first. 

The  next  day  two  heavy  letters  came.  Every  sheet  was  a 
partnership  communication,  part  in  Sally’s  fine  script,  part  in 
Feed’s  scrawling  one,  but  there  was  so  much  there  had  to  be 
two  envelopes.  The  Dutchman’s  Breeches  were  in  blossom  in 
two  places  around  Sally’s  fountain.  Ike  had  taken  Feed  and 
Sally  to  the  lake  where  we  had  gone  four  summers  ago  to 
learn  geography.  .  .  .  Aunt  Lucy  kept  on  making  three  little 
cakes  and  pies  instead  of  two  always  saying,  “My  hands  just 
won’t  quit  doin’  for  Mis’  Manie.”.  .  .  In  the  letter  was  a  pressed 
Dutchman  Breeches,  a  violet,  and  an  apple  blossom. 

The  Pullhams  now  lived  in  a  rose-covered  cottage ;  they  had 
ony  three  slaves:  a  cook,  gardener,  and  chambermaid.  Their 
land  was  leased  to  George  Tribbell.  The  afternoon  that  I  came, 
the  cook  was  away  nursing  a  sick  neighbor.  Uncle  John  said 
while  he  and  I  picked  peas,  “For  once  I’ll  eat  all  the  peas  I 
want;  I  never  do  when  there’s  a  half  a  dozen  vegetables.”  Aunt 
Sarah  made  a  cake  and  Uncle  John  some  ice-cream,  and  that 
and  cold  ham,  milk,  and  strawberry  preserves  was  all  we  had, 
but  I  enjoyed  that  meal. 

The  coming  Sunday  I  was  at  the  Stevenson’s.  We  all  went 
to  John  Pullham’s  church.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  a  visit¬ 
ing  pastor.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  Uncle  John  rose  and 
stood  behind  the  pulpit  with  its  open  Bible.  In  a  clear  voice, 
he  said,  “My  friends,  some  pastors  are  defending  slavery; 
some  are  silent — these  silent  ones  in  a  slave  state  are  regarded 
as  favoring  the  present  institution.  I  believe  slavery  is  wrong. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  endorse  the  plan  of  anyone  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  talk  in  my  pulpit  about  slavery. 
I  could  not  pray  here  though,  and  not  ask  God  to  direct  our 
nation  in  his  own  good  time  to  the  freeing  of  the  black  men. 
I  offer  this  church  my  resignation.” 
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When  he  sat  down,  a  man  rose  and  said,  “When  the  service 
closes,  the  board  will  meet  in  the  vestry.”  The  congregation 
stayed  in  their  seats.  Soon  the  man  returned  and  said,  “We  re¬ 
spect  Brother  Pullham  for  doing  what  his  conscience  demands. 
We  are  not  saying  we  believe  as  he  does,  but  we  retain  him  as 
pastor  of  this  church  and  ask  this  congregation  to  continue 
their  attendance.”  Then  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Sarah  walked 
to  the  door  to  shake  hands  with  the  people  as  they  departed. 
Aunt  Sarah’s  eyes  were  shining,  and  her  cheeks  were  pink. 

Right  after  supper  each  evening  Uncle  Andrew  romped 
with  his  son  and  then  rode  off.  Twice  I  heard  his  horse  come 
in,  and  each  time  the  clock  soon  struck  twelve.  I  felt  it  strange 
that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family  mentioned 
where  he  was  going.  His  face  seemed  earnest  and  very  deter¬ 
mined  each  time  he  left.  He  looked  tired  in  the  mornings.  I 
felt  I  must  not  let  anyone  know  that  I  knew  how  late  he  re¬ 
turned  or  that  I  had  noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  looks  or 
manner.  I  must  not  say  anything  to  anyone.  He  was  doubtless 
doing  secret  work  of  some  sort. 

A  party  in  my  honor  was  held  in  the  new  house  of  Matthew 
Tribbell.  Aunt  Matt’s  boys  saw  to  it  that  I  did  not  lack  a  part¬ 
ner.  My  grandfathers  took  me  on  a  picnic  the  last  day  of  my 
visit.  We  had  fish  we  caught  and  wild  berries  we  picked  to  eat. 
Grandfather  Smith  made  biscuits,  and  Grandfather  Kendley 
fried  the  fish.  When  I  told  Grandmother  Judy  about  it,  she 
said,  “Well,  that’s  the  first  time  Winfred  Kendley  ever  cooked, 
and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  it  was  the  last.” 

On  the  next  morning  my  two  grandfathers  in  Grandfather 
Kendley’s  carriage  started  early  to  drive  me  to  Louisville.  Even 
grown  women,  except  courageous  ones  like  my  mother,  did 
not  travel  alone  in  those  days.  But  Grandfather  Smith  knew 
the  captain  of  the  boat  and  would  put  me  in  his  charge.  A 
letter  had  been  sent  to  Mother  saying  I  would  be  taken  by  the 
captain  to  St.  Joseph.  The  captain,  if  no  one  met  me,  could 
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get  a  hackman  to  take  me  to  the  Floyds.  When  we  started  to 
Louisville,  Grandfather  Kendley  said,  “Manie,  we’ll  eat  dinner 
in  the  woods  whenever  you  choose.”  We  ate  midafternoon  by 
a  waterfall  and  again  by  starlight.  I  looked  out  the  boat  win¬ 
dow  as  long  as  I  could  see  my  grandfathers,  who  waited.  The 
red  of  Grandfather  Smith’s  shirt  was  like  a  little  banner  for 
a  long  time.  On  my  way  to  my  cabin  a  steward  brought  me  a 
fat  letter,  saying,  “I  do  not  see  any  use  sending  this  forward 
when  you  are  on  the  way  backward.”  There  were  two  enclo¬ 
sures.  On  one  was  written  in  Feed’s  scrawl,  “Read  this  first.” 
The  inside  was  in  his  writing  too. 

“Ten  days  after  you  left  the  bells  rang,  this  time  the  drum 
played,  ‘Dixie,’  instead  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle.’  This  made  it  seem 
imperative  and  we  rode  over  horseback,  Julia  and  Aunt  Jane 
on  Queen,  Sally  on  Fairy,  and  Tom  and  I  on  his  riding  mare. 
Little  fires  had  been  lighted  all  about  the  platform  to  get 
brightness  quick.  The  band  played  ‘Dixie’  over  and  over,  and 
the  crowd  marched  round  and  round  the  public  square.  When 
Mr.  Galbraith  came,  everyone  took  seats.  Mr.  Burt  walked  up 
front,  his  voice  trembling  with  anger. 

“  ‘General  Lyon  has  been  put  in  General  Harney’s  place, 
and  that  means  war.  I  am  asking  for  volunteers  for  the  army 
of  General  Sterling  Price.’ 

“A  loud  voice  called,  ‘Stop.’  Jerry  Smith  jumped  off  his 
horse  and  came  to  Mr.  Burt’s  side.  ‘I  have  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  St.  Louis.  It  came  by  special  messenger.’ 

“He  read,  ‘We  are  going  to  have  a  conference  of  General 
Price,  Governor  Jackson,  and  General  Lyon.  We  yet  hope  for 
peace.’ 

“Mr.  Burt  bowed  to  Uncle  Jerry,  and  the  two  of  them 
walked  away  together,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  to  the  tune  of 
‘Yankee  Doodle’.” 

The  other  enclosure  bore  a  “2”  in  Sally’s  writing,  and  the 
inside  was  hers  also. 
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“Three  evenings  later  the  bells  rang  and  the  drums  beat 
again,  and  this  time  Jerry  Smith  stepped  to  the  front  and 
lifted  his  hand  for  silence.  He  said,  ‘The  mayor  of  St.  Louis 
has  sent  word  that  General  Lyon  refused  a  conference  with 
General  Price.  General  Sterling  Price  asks  for  volunteers  for 
his  army.  Enlistments  will  be  taken  at  my  office  or  at  the  store 
of  Mr.  Burt.’  Then  he  turned  and  walked  to  the  carriage.* 
“Soon  after  he  drove  us  home,  he  went  away.  We  waited  for 
his  return.  It  was  after  eleven.  He  said,  ‘Mary  Jane,  I  thought 
I  knew  before  how  General  Lee  feels;  I  know  now.  I  have 
taken  my  stand  to  follow  my  leader,  General  Sterling  Price.’  ” 
Just  as  my  cousins  could  write  of  nothing  but  the  coming 
war,  so  on  the  boat  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  My  thoughts 
always  went  to  Tom  Brown.  I  tried  to  think  of  the  books  I 
had  read,  but  these  words  kept  intruding  themselves:  How 
soon  will  Tom  go?  At  night  I  made  myself  go  to  sleep,  count¬ 
ing  sheep,  the  fluffy  white  ones  of  the  day  Sally  and  I  tended 
the  gate  and  drove  the  ox  wagon. 

*St.  Louis  had  to  be  held  for  the  Union,  if  the  wide-spread  Confederate  sym¬ 
pathizers  in  Missouri  were  to  be  combatted.  The  Governor,  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson,  and  other  high  state  officials  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  were  strongly  Southern  in  feeling.  Others,  notably  ex-Governor  Ster¬ 
ling  Price,  hoped  for  an  agreement  which  would  make  secession  unnecessary. 
Republican  leaders  in  Missouri  forced  the  removal  of  General  William  S. 
Harney,  commander  of  the  Union  forces  in  St.  Louis,  who  was  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Price,  and  raised  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  hero  of  the  Camp 
Jackson  episode  previously  mentioned,  in  his  place.  A  meeting  of  Price,  Jack- 
son,  and  Lyon  actually  took  place  on  June  12,  1861,  at  the  Planters’  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis,  but  failed  to  result  in  a  compromise  solution.  Negotiations  broke 
up  in  secessionist  actions  by  the  Governor  and  portions  of  the  legislature,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  General  Price,  who  organized  Confederate  troops  in  south¬ 
west  Missouri,  on  the  other. 
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A  he  first  thing  I  saw  when  the  boat 
docked  at  St.  Joseph  was  a  black  team,  then  the  dark,  laughing 
faces  of  Sally  and  Feed  at  the  window  of  the  carriage.  Feed 
was  driving.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  Floyd  gate,  he  wrapped 
up  the  reins,  so  the  team  would  stand,  and  helped  Sally  and  me 
out.  He  then  grasped  a  hand  of  each  of  us  and  ran  to  the  foun¬ 
tain.  He  threw  a  ball,  calling,  “Bruno,”  and  a  round  little  bear 
caught  it  and  then  rolled  it  to  Sally.  Then  Feed  took  out  his 
Jew’s-harp  and  played,  the  bear  dancing  as  well  as  a  human 
being  could.  When  we  got  through  laughing,  and  I  had  looked 
at  the  blossoms  about  the  fountain,  we  went  in  to  see  Aunt 
Myra.  Then  we  got  into  the  carriage,  and  Feed  drove  to 
De  Kalb. 

We  overtook  Tom  Brown  walking  home.  While  Aunt  Lucy 
was  getting  three  extra  plates,  Tom  Brown  said,  “Julia,  I  have 
volunteered.”  Their  eyes  met;  she  said,  “I  knew  you  would. 
It  is  all  right,  Tom.”  Then,  “Melia,  sit  by  Mother.  Tom  and  I 
want  to  sit  together.” 

Tom  would  be  home  for  two  weeks  yet.  Alfonso  Bowen  and 
Lovell  Bowen,  nephews  of  Major  Bowen,  and  Ida  Burt’s  two 
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brothers,  Bret  and  Ivan,  would  go  at  the  same  time.  Those  two 
weeks  Julia  quit  work,  and  she  and  Tom  did  the  things  they 
liked.  They  went  to  theatres,  and  dances;  they  boated  and 
picnicked.  Evenings  even  at  home  she  wore  her  lovely  lacy 
second-day  dress;  they  played  and  sang  and  read  books.  The 
fourteenth  night  he  sent  his  baggage  on  ahead,  and  he  and 
Julia  walked  to  the  station,  she  walking  back  alone.  I  was 
waiting  for  her  in  a  corner  of  the  porch.  She  took  my  hand, 
led  me  inside,  went  to  the  piano,  and  said,  “Let’s  sing  ‘Dixie.’ 
I  love  it.” 

Parties  and  dances  for  the  most  part  ceased,  for  the  young 
men  were  away.  Julia  decided  to  weave  more  and  let  Betsey 
milk  and  Will  work  for  Mr.  Griffith.  Ida  Burt  and  Mrs.  Burt 
helped  in  the  store  on  Saturdays.  Some  women  took  to  weav¬ 
ing;  others  ironed  the  fine  clothes,  thus  releasing  a  negro 
woman  for  some  of  the  lighter  work  of  the  men  hands.  Some 
slaves  went  as  bodyguards  to  war  with  their  masters,  and  that 
shortened  the  field  workers.  Each  planter  tried  to  seed  every 
acre,  for  food  would  be  needed  for  the  army.  Mails  were  fever¬ 
ishly  awaited  for  news  from  the  front.  Uncle  Jerry  always 
brought  the  newspapers  to  Julia.  I  knew  it  was  so  that  if  sor¬ 
row  were  there  for  her,  he  could  tell  it  more  gently  than  cold 
ink  could. 

Now-a-days  Julia  rose  early  and  worked  late,  and  Mother 
asked  Uncle  Jerry  if  he  thought  she  might  overdo. 

“She  looks  well.  She’s  better  off  than  Ann  Steen  who  talks 
incessantly  to  anyone  who  will  listen  to  her  of  Bill;  she  is 
hardly  sane.  So  many  women  now  have  the  far-off  sailor  look 
from  far-off  thinking.  And  Ora  Buffey  is  taking  morphine  in 
order  to  sleep.” 

When  Mother  folded  July  under  on  the  almanac  after 
breakfast  on  August  first,  Julia  said,  “I  hope  I  get  a  letter  from 
Tom  today.”  The  next  day  word  came  of  General  Price’s  de- 
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feat  at  Wilson’s  Creek, #  but  no  letter.  When  Uncle  Jerry  came 
from  his  office,  he  said,  “Julia,  no  news  is  good  news.” 

After  sundown  he  came  again  and  said,  “In  case  anyone 
asks,  I  am  going  over  to  Maple  Row.  The  members  of  The 
Citizens’  Forum  except  Mr.  Garten  and  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we 
do  not  trust,  will  be  at  Maple  Row  also.”  When  Uncle  Jerry  re¬ 
turned,  he  said,  “The  Forum  feels  that  Missouri  will  be  put 
under  martial  law  in  charge  of  General  Fremont.  Colonel 
Palmer,  who  was  with  General  Fremont  in  the  Mexican  War, 
presided  at  our  meeting.  He  considers  him  an  able  soldier  but 
an  arrogant,  cruel  person.  The  Forum  resolved  that  each 
should  be  as  controlled  as  possible,  and  all  should  stand  to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit.” 

The  next  day  the  singing  of  “Dixie,”  and  the  display  of  the 
rebel  flag  became  a  crime.  In  De  Kalb  Mr.  Garten  was  made 
an  aide,  which  office  empowered  him  to  fine  and  punish  sedi¬ 
tious  persons.  Too,  he  might  take  or  destroy  anything  he 
should  consider  might  aid  the  enemy.  Such  things  were  called 
“contraband,”  and  the  seizure  of  them  “confiscation.”  That 
weekend  Sally  and  I  hid  Feed’s  stilts.  We  called  them  “con¬ 
traband”  in  that  they  aided  him,  our  enemy,  to  get  the  ripe 
apples  out  of  the  tree  tops. 

The  night  of  August  fourth,  I  was  awakened  by  the  slam¬ 
ming  of  a  door.  The  wind  blew  my  hair.  I  put  out  my  hand; 
Julia’s  place  was  empty.  Instantly  it  seemed  without  moving 
or  thinking,  I  was  out  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  had  slammed 
again.  I  heard  Tom’s  voice,  “I  am  paroled,  Julia.  I  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  they  had  no  place  to  keep  me.  They  made  me 
promise  not  to  fight  again.” 

“The  others?”  I  heard  Julia  ask. 

*The  Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  took  place  on  August  10,  1861,  and  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  defeat  for  General  Price.  The  heavily  outnumbered  Federal  troops 
fought  with  consummate  gallantry,  but  were  routed.  General  Lyon  died  in 
the  action. 
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“Alfonso  Bowen  was  paroled  also,  Julia.  Lovell  Bowen  and 
Bret  and  Ivan  Burt  were  killed.  Alfonso  and  I  had  their  bodies 
coffined  and  taken  to  Springfield.”  I  could  hear  Julia  sobbing 
and  felt  the  tears  on  my  cheek.  Tom  was  speaking  again. 
“Julia,  I  must  go  to  Burt’s.  I  must  go  before  they  hear.  Will  you 
go  with  me?”  She  said,  “Yes.”  I  called,  “Tom,  Julia,  I  heard; 
I  will  have  Aunt  Lucy  call  Ike  to  get  the  carriage.” 

Mr.  Burt  and  Major  Bowen  went  to  Springfield  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  Colonel  Palmer  who  lived  near  Major 
Bowen,  had  a  large  carriage,  and  when  the  seats  were  removed, 
there  was  space  enough  for  two  caskets.  Mr.  Burt  took  this  car¬ 
riage.  Major  Bowen  drove  his  own.  While  they  were  on  the 
trip,  their  neighbors  made  arrangements  for  funeral  services 
on  their  return.  Mrs.  Burt  and  Mrs.  Bowen  wanted  the  coffins 
draped  with  the  banner  for  which  their  sons  had  died;  they 
wanted  the  song  to  which  they  had  marched  sung.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  were  determined  that  these  mothers  should  have  their 
wish;  they  arranged  to  conduct  this  funeral  as  they  had  been 
conducting  parties  on  account  of  marauding  Jayhawkers.  At 
the  parties  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  door,  and  intruders 
were  turned  back.  In  this  case  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery  would  compel  suspicious  persons  to  come  in  and  stay, 
lest  information  be  given  the  government  aide  and  the  service 
be  stopped. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  twilight.  The  relatives  and  the 
Kendley,  Smith,  Regan,  Galbraith,  Palmer,  and  Gosley  fam¬ 
ilies  were  there.  I  felt  Feed  stiffen  beside  me,  and  looking,  I 
saw  that  the  two  Jones  and  two  Garten  boys  had  come  in.  The 
Stars  and  Bars  shone  in  the  moonlight  as  the  coffins  were  low¬ 
ered,  and  I  had  never  heard  Mary  Gosley  sing  so  sweetly  as 
she  now  sang  “Dixie.”  James  Galbraith,  Feed,  Willie,  and 
Denny  Regan  escorted  the  Jones-Garten  boys  home. 

The  Smiths  waited  for  Willie  and  Feed  at  our  place.  They 
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soon  came.  Feed  said,  “The  four  lads  did  not  say  a  word  to  us 
or  to  anyone  we  passed.”  We  were  silent  as  we  had  been  since 
we  left  the  cemetery.  I  felt  enveloped  by  the  spirit  of  those  be¬ 
reaved  mothers. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  writ  of  arrest  for  Mary  Gosley  and 
Denny  Regan.  The  witnesses  were  Jasper  Garten  and  Johnny 
Jones;  the  complaint,  the  singing  of  “Dixie.”  Wash  Brown, 
who  kept  the  jail  in  St.  Joseph,  brought  his  carriage  down  to 
De  Kalb  to  get  the  prisoners.  Fie  took  Feed  and  me  along  to 
visit  Sally.  He  said  to  Mary’s  mother,  “The  jail  is  overcrowded, 
Mrs.  Gosley;  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  will  just  have  to  keep  these 
extra  ones  in  our  own  home.”  When  Wash  Brown  put  Feed 
and  me  out  at  the  Floyd  home,  we  waved  at  Denny  and  Mary, 
saying,  “See  you  tonight;  we’ll  bring  Sally,  too.”  As  Feed  and 
I  walked  up  the  path,  I  said,  “I  thought  Jasper  and  Johnny 
hated  you  the  worst;  yet  they  did  not  report  you.” 

“One  Sunday  while  you  were  gone,  Denny,  Sally,  and  I 
were  walking  home  from  church.  Mary  was  ahead  of  us.  Jasper 
went  up  to  her  and  said,  ‘Mary,  may  I  walk  home  with  you?’ 
She  shook  her  head.  She  was  pink  all  over.  Jasper  kept  by  her 
and  she  edged  away  from  him.  I  wanted  to  help  her,  but  didn’t 
know  how.  Denny  turned  back,  got  his  little  sister,  and  called, 
‘Mary,  I’m  going  with  Feed.  Will  you  take  Norah  home  for 
me?’” 

The  aide,  Mr.  Garten,  imported  men  for  his  work  and  put 
blue  uniforms  on  them.  They  came  to  our  place  to  confiscate 
the  guns  and  rifles  of  the  late  Winfred  Kendley  as  contraband. 
The  searchers  found  no  guns,  for  the  silver-mounted  ones  were 
under  the  porch  wrapped  in  old  riding  habits  to  look  like 
rubbish.  The  rifles  were  under  the  milk  troughs. 

The  soldiers  came  the  next  day  and  took  Tom  Brown  to 
jail  because  he  wouldn’t  tell  where  the  late  Winfred  Kendley’s 
firearms  were.  When  they  offered  the  day  after  to  release  Tom 
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for  the  guns,  Mother  said,  “Keep  him;  he  is  one  more  to  feed.” 
I  think  she  felt  that  if  she  did  not  seem  to  care,  they  would  be 
more  apt  to  free  him.  Too,  she  wanted  them  to  know  she  was 
not  going  to  give  up  the  guns. 

The  searchers  came  each  day,  and  on  the  fifth  I  saw  Julia 
slip  out  the  back  way,  get  the  rifles  from  under  the  milk 
trough,  and  gallop,  as  Mother  called  her  fast  walk,  to  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  ran  after  her.  I  heard  heavy  steps,  and  saw  the  men 
coming.  Before  they  reached  us,  Julia  hit  each  gun  against  a 
tree  trunk  and  bent  the  barrel.  She  looked  at  the  leader  of  the 
band  and  said,  “Scum  like  you  shall  never  fire  my  father’s 
rifles.” 

A  few  days  later  Melia  came  from  her  play,  crying,  “The 
blue  coats  are  in  the  pasture.”  From  the  window  she  and  I 
watched  them  prod  sword  points  into  the  ground.  Uncle  Jerry 
the  day  before  had  taken  the  silver-mounted  guns  and  his  own 
arms  to  St.  Joseph  to  Federal  custodians  to  be  kept  and  re¬ 
turned  when  the  war  closed.  When  the  band  straggled  back, 
a  mocking  voice  from  the  mulberry  tree  called,  “Ever  get 
fooled;  ever  get  fooled?”  The  leader  muttered,  “We  have  to 
get  back  for  dinner,  but  I’ll  give  five  dollars  to  the  one  who 
will  come  back  and  kill  that  damned  rebel  parrot.” 

One  of  Mr.  Garten’s  men  listening  at  a  window  of  the 
Palmer  home  heard  someone  say,  “I  think  Robert  E.  Lee  is  a 
better  general  than  any  one  the  other  side  has.”  It  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  cousin,  but  Colonel  Palmer  did  not  answer  when  accused 
and  quietly  went  to  jail.  Mr.  Griffith’s  cigar  packer  was  given 
a  month’s  sentence  for  saying,  “Jefferson  Davis  is  a  college 
man.”  The  seamstress  at  Withers’  was  reported  to  have  said, 
“That  McClellan  seems  poky  to  me.”  When  blue  coats  came  to 
take  her  to  the  jail  to  scrub  floors,  Jo  Burt,  Betsey’s  husband, 
put  on  the  sewing  woman’s  clothes  and  was  taken  in  her  stead. 
After  office  hours  Jerry  Smith  patiently,  for  no  pay,  made  affi- 
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davits  of  whatever  he  was  told.  But  when  Grandfather  Burt 
was  made  to  dig  up  and  reset  posts  because  he  said,  “Sterling 
Price  is  a  gentleman,”  Colonel  Palmer’s  big  carriage  was  the 
meeting  place  for  the  men  of  The  Citizens’  Forum.  An  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  case  of  Grandfather  Burt  was  sent  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Once  Julia  said,  “Uncle  Jerry,  I  don’t  see  why  Garten  does 
not  have  something  done  to  you.” 

“Oh,  he’s  practicing  on  ones  he  dislikes  less  than  me.  When 
he  gets  just  what  suits  him  thought  up — ,”  he  laughed. 

The  night  the  news  came  that  General  Fremont  had  been 
removed  from  command  and  that  the  office  of  Aide  Garten 
was  no  more,  our  people  marched  up  and  down  our  streets 
singing  “Dixie.”  In  a  short  time  it  was  sung  no  more  often  than 
other  favorites  such  as  “Ben  Bolt,”  and  “Annie  Laurie.” 

At  our  county  seat,  St.  Joseph,  union  soldiers  were  stationed. 
Wherever  disorder  was  reported,  detachments  of  these  came. 
A  small  one  came  to  our  house  after  I  had  gone  to  sleep  the 
night  of  the  day  Denny  Regan  had  hoisted  over  Maple  Row 
school  building  the  Rebel  flag  Ida  Burt  had  made.  Mother 
was  away  at  a  sick  neighbor’s,  Julia  and  Tom  were  at  the  the¬ 
atre.  As  Aunt  Lucy  helped  me  dress,  only  half  awake,  I  mut¬ 
tered,  “Girls,  I  told  you  to  keep  that  flag  hid.” 

A  laugh,  a  nice  young  laugh  like  that  of  the  boys  at  school, 
came  from  near  the  door.  They  had  heard  me.  When  I  came 
in,  the  tall  one,  who  stood  in  front  said,  “Miss  Kendley,  just 
tell  us  where  the  flag  is.”  I  did  not  answer.  He  continued,  “I 
have  the  names  of  the  girls,  Ida  Burt,  Anna  Withers,  and  Mary 
Gosley.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  has  it,”  I  said,  which  was  the  truth,  for 
I  didn’t  know  for  sure  that  Ida  Burt  had  not  given  it  to  some 
of  the  others. 

“Unless  I  get  that  flag  I  will  have  to  take  you  girls  to  jail.” 
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The  tall  boy  blushed  and  looked  embarrassed.  The  soldiers 
went  next  to  Ida  Burt  who  gave  up  the  flag,  for  Mr.  Galbraith 
had  gone  to  her  and  told  her  it  was  right  that  she  should.  The 
tall  soldier  said  to  Wash  Brown,  “It  was  done  by  schoolchil¬ 
dren.”  Mr.  Garten,  who,  I  suppose,  had  given  information, 
said,  “Professor  Raffington  was  in  it,  I  expect.” 

“No,”  the  tall  soldier  insisted,  “it  was  just  some  lively  girls.” 

The  evening  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wash  Brown,  assisted  by 
Tom  and  Julia,  entertained  the  Jones  and  Garten  families  at 
supper  and  a  theatre  party,  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  church 
at  De  Kalb.  Admission  was  by  card.  The  guard  looked  hard  at 
Sally  Floyd  and  me  when  we  gave  our  cards  on  which  was 
written,  “I  will  not  divulge  anything  said  at  this  meeting,” 
and  signed  by  us.  Uncle  Jerry  nodded,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  enter.  Feed  and  Willie  were  not  being  questioned  at  all.  Ida 
Burt,  Denny  Regan,  James  Galbraith,  and  Anna  Withers  were 
also  admitted  on  the  voucher  of  Mr.  Burt.  We  saw  the  guard 
come  in,  say  something  to  Mr.  Burt,  who  rose  and  announced, 
“Every  ticket  we  distributed  is  here.” 

Then  Uncle  Jerry  spoke,  “I  have  authentic  letters;  it  would 
take  too  long  to  read  them  all.  I  will  tell  you  the  gist  of  them. 
A  renegade  named  Quantrell,#  but  at  present  calling  himself 
Hart,  is  organizing  men  to  prey  upon  the  vicinity.  When  they 
come  into  our  community,  they  will  wear  blue,  for  we  are  now 
under  union  control.  The  license  of  a  uniform,  the  power  of 
arms,  gives  a  bad  man  a  chance  to  do  great  evil.  These  men  of 
Hart,  shall  we  say,  will  ask  for  food  and  shelter.  We  had  better 
give  it  gracefully.  Whatever  they  see  that  they  want,  they  will 

*William  Clarke  Quantrill,  often  spelled  Quantrell,  the  most  notorious  and 
unscrupulous  of  the  guerrillas.  He  operated,  for  the  most  part  in  the  southern 
border  counties.  According  to  Miss  Jennie  Morgan,  he  made  a  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  in  De  Kalb;  Julie  saw  him  in  the  law  office  of  Jerry  Smith,  and  he 
committed  depredations  in  the  vicinity.  This  raid  is  not  recorded  in  William 
E.  Connelley,  Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1910). 
Many  bands  claimed  affiliation  with  Quantrill. 
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take.  Let’s  hide  what  we  can.  I  am  going  to  make  a  corral  be¬ 
hind  some  bushes  and  away  from  the  road.  When  a  band 
comes  to  my  place,  I  can  send  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Burt  so  he 
can  hide  his  stock.  He  could  ring  a  bell  to  warn  Mr.  Withers. 
We  could  make  out  a  schedule  of  signaling.  I  would  say  that 
we  should  not  resort  to  violence  except  to  save  life,  for  Mr. 
Hart  has  the  whip  hand  and  can  take  revenge.”  Uncle  Jerry 
sat  down  now. 

Mr.  Griffith  rose.  “I  think  we  have  some  new  members  for 
The  Citizens’  Forum.  In  it  we  pledge  to  control  ourselves  and 
to  stand  together  as  a  unit.”  Women  shook  their  heads,  tight¬ 
ened  their  lips,  but  I  think  everyone  signed  the  paper. 

Uncle  Jerry  rose  again.  “It  may  be  difficult  to  hold  another 
meeting  so  there  is  something  else  I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Hart  will 
keep  seeking  recruits  to  his  band.  Other  men  than  Mr.  Hart 
will  organize  cutthroat  groups.  We  must  not  any  of  us,  young 
or  old,  affiliate  ourselves  with  any  group  in  these  times  except 
we  know  the  persons  in  it.”  I  thought  he  glanced  at  Feed. 

On  Sunday  Julia,  Tom,  and  Uncle  Jerry  went  riding.  They 
returned  soon,  Julia  running  in  to  tell  Mother  that  they  were 
going  over  to  Galbraith’s  and  that  Mr.  Galbraith’s  young 
brother,  George,  and  his  bride  had  come  in  from  Vest  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  young  man  had  been  honorably  discharged  from 
service  in  the  union  army  because  of  permanent  disability  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  gunshot  wound.  Julia  said  to  me,  determination 
in  her  voice,  scorn  in  her  eyes,  “We  are  to  be  as  subtle  as  ser¬ 
pents  and  as  sweet  as  doves.” 

The  next  day  Mother  and  I  sat  sewing.  We  heard  a  bell 
ring,  Regan’s  bell.  It  had  hardly  ceased  when  I  heard  galloping 
hoofs  in  our  pasture  and  saw  Josh  barebacked  on  Queen,  rush¬ 
ing  the  horses  and  cattle  away.  Soon  six  blue-clad  horsemen 
appeared  in  our  yard,  dismounted,  and  threw  down  their  reins. 
The  horses,  handsome  sorrels,  began  cropping  the  grass.  The 
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men  stamped  up  on  our  porch ;  one  knocked.  Mother  rose,  put 
her  hand  up  to  smooth  her  hair,  then  dropped  it,  and  without 
removing  her  sewing  apron,  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
The  man  said,  “Dinner  for  six,  madam;  dinner  for  six  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hart’s  men.” 

“I  will  summon  my  cook,  sir.  I  think  she  is  in  the  wash¬ 
room,  and  I  will  ring  the  big  bell,”  and  Mother  stepped  aside 
so  the  men  could  enter.  Then  going  to  the  hall,  pulled  the  rope 
and  kept  on  pulling  it.  The  men  came  in  and  seated  themselves 
on  our  divan.  When  Aunt  Lucy  appeared,  Mother  let  the  bell 
rope  fall  and  said,  “Lucy,  get  food  for  these  gentlemen.”  Julia 
now  came  in  from  the  music  room.  She  smiled  and  curtsied, 
asking,  “Shall  I  play  for  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  meal. 

“What?”  asked  Julia. 

“Suit  yourself,”  was  the  answer.  So  the  men  ate  a  nice  meal, 
waited  upon  by  our  Betsey  in  white  to  the  tune  of  “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

When  Tom  Brown  came  home  that  night,  we  learned  that 
the  six  horsemen  had  halted  at  Mr.  Burt’s  and  inquired  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Galbraith.  After  they  had  eaten  at  our 
place,  they  had  ridden  past  Griffith’s,  Withers,’  and  Galbraith’s. 
About  eight  as  we  sat  sewing  and  listening  to  Julia  play,  Mr. 
Burt  came  in,  saying,  “Angie  Galbraith  is  frantic  because 
George  hasn’t  come  back  from  hunting.  We  are  forming  a 
searching  party;  we’ll  take  torches  and  of  course  will  shout  so 
that  if  he  is  hurt  he  can  answer.”  Mother  and  I  went  on  sew¬ 
ing;  Julia  continued  to  play.  We  all  jumped  up  at  the  sound  of 
a  bell,  but  halted  before  we  reached  our  rope,  for  the  bell  was 
tolling.  It  stopped  when  it  had  struck  twenty-six  times.  Julia 
rose  and  said,  “Manie,  have  Ike  get  the  carriage.  I  am  going 
to  poor  Angie  as  soon  as  Tom  comes  back.” 

The  next  evening  when  I  came  in  from  school,  Feed  met 
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me  in  the  avenue.  Uncle  Jerry  and  Mr.  Burt  rode  up  and  went 
to  a  hammock  inside  the  yard.  Mr.  Burt  said,  “Colonel  Palmer 
and  I,  coming  back  from  the  hunt,  cut  across  Major  Bowen’s 
field  and  came  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  fence  upon  a  band 
of  horsemen  in  citizen’s  clothes,  but  armed.  Colonel  Palmer 
held  up  his  hand ;  they  halted ;  they  had  high-bred  mounts  that 
tossed  their  heads  spiritedly.  There  were  two  browns  in  front, 
two  browns  in  the  back,  in  the  middle  a  bay  tethered  to  a  white 
on  either  side.  On  the  bay  sat  a  boy.  Colonel  Palmer  cried  ex¬ 
citedly,  'Doubtless,  gentlemen,  your  cause  is  a  worthy  one,  but 
I’m  an  old  man,  and  this  boy  is  all  I  have.  I  can  give  him  every 
chance  in  the  world.  Oh,  I  know  he  asked  to  go  with  you;  he 
wants  to  knight  errant,  but  command  my  boy  to  come  back 
home,  and  you  come  to  my  stables  and  get  some  horses.’  As 
the  Colonel  talked,  I  looked  at  the  man  in  front.  He  is  the 
man  who  yesterday  in  blue  sat  on  a  sorrel  horse  and  talked  to 
me.  He  said,  'Sir,  we  can  get  followers  easier  than  we  can  get 
horses.’  tie  took  from  the  Colonel’s  stable  four  beautiful  gray 
thoroughbreds.  The  boy  is  the  major’s  youngest  nephew,  Peter. 
He  told  us  the  men  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  De  Kalb,  hot  on 
the  trail  of  the  sorrel  horsemen  who  yesterday  killed  young 
Galbraith.” 

As  Mr.  Burt  left,  he  said,  “Major  Bowen  asked  the  Colonel 
to  go  to  the  stables  in  St.  Joseph  and  buy  the  pick  there.  The 
Colonel  said  he  had  as  many  horses  as  he  really  needed  hid 
away,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  buy  stock  now.  He  would  take 
in  money  only  what  he  had  paid  for  the  grays  when  he  bought 
them  as  yearlings  three  years  ago.” 

“Peter  had  a  narrow  escape,”  said  Uncle  Jerry. 

“I  think  he  realized  it.  The  Major  threatened  to  trounce 
him.  Colonel  Palmer  praised  the  lad  for  playing  up  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  talk.  Peter  said  that  one  had  called  him  a  fool,  that  he 
didn’t  like  being  tied,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  away.” 
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After  Mr.  Burt  had  left,  Feed  and  I  went  to  Uncle  Jerry. 

“Why  did  they  pick  on  George  Galbraith?”  asked  Feed. 

“Mr.  Hart,  while  he  dresses  in  blue  as  a  protection,  is  gray. 
He,  I  think,  sent  those  six  men  to  kill  George  Galbraith  be¬ 
cause  he  fought  in  the  Union  army.” 

When  Aunt  Lucy  heard  of  Peter  Bowen’s  rescue,  she  said, 
“I  don’t  think  Peter  is  worth  four  good  horses,  but  maybe  he 
will  be  when  he  grows  up.” 

One  night  a  bell  wakened  me,  a  bell  from  Regan’s.  I  heard 
Aunt  Lucy’s  heavy  steps,  and  Mother’s  light  ones;  then  our 
bell  ringing.  When  lights  had  been  made  all  over  the  big 
house,  and  in  the  buildings  and  cabins  of  the  negro  quarters, 
and  Ike  was  galloping  off  on  Queen  with  the  stock,  Julia  sud¬ 
denly  said,  “What  pretext  shall  we  have  for  being  up?”  Then, 
“Everybody  dress  up.  Tom  and  I  will  get  married.  Aunt  Lucy, 
feast  them,  feast  them  for  hours,  so  they’ll  be  kept  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.” 

Julia  wore  Betsey’s  artificial  orange  blossom  wreath  to 
please  her.  Feed  was  the  minister,  dressed  in  one  of  Tom’s 
suits.  He  said,  “Manie,  give  the  word  when  they  are  about  to 
enter.  I’ll  say,  ‘I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife.’  That’s  as  much 
of  the  ceremony  as  I  feel  sure  of.”  The  band  ate  a  wedding  sup¬ 
per  and  played  cards  and  ate  cake  and  drank  cider  and  did  not 
leave  until  dawn  was  reddening  the  sky. 

When  Uncle  Jerry  came  by,  he  said,  “I  know  you  all  worked 
hard,  but  it  was  worth  it.  Withers’  barn,  the  mow  filled  with 
hemp,  burned.  Their  horses  were  hid;  it  is  thought  that  an¬ 
gered  the  mob,  and  they  set  the  fire.  Except  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  food  here,”  he  looked  at  Aunt  Lucy,  “all  our  barns 
might  now  be  ashes.”  Then,  “We  men  are  going  to  St.  Joseph 
today  to  buy  some  cheap  horses.  We  don’t  think  these  bands 
will  know  the  difference,  and  we  have  to  let  them  get  some¬ 
thing.” 
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Christmas  week  the  Burts  gave  a  dance  in  their  home.  That 
evening  James  Galbraith  asked  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
him.  His  voice  sounded  a  little  like  Grandfather  Smith’s  when 
he  talked  about  his  Mary.  I  said,  “James,  Mother  wouldn’t  let 
me;  she’d  think  I  was  too  young.” 

Going  home,  we  saw  fire  in  our  corn  field  and  that  of  Uncle 
Jerry.  Tom  Brown  said  that  they  probably  burned  the  fodder 
as  an  easy  way  to  find  where  the  watermelons  were.  Mother 
declared  she  was  not  going  to  leave  this  place  again  as  long  as 
we  had  war.  When  Aunt  Lucy  hurried  in  a  few  minutes  later 
from  the  party  the  negroes  of  the  community  had  had  in  the 
church,  she  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  I  should  have  stayed  at  home.” 

When  Ike  came  up  from  putting  up  our  carriage  team,  he 
reported  that  the  two  horses  Uncle  Jerry  had  bought  for  Moth¬ 
er,  and  which  had  been  in  a  corral  near  the  road  were  gone. 
The  next  morning  Uncle  Jerry  reported  that  his  and  those  of 
Galbraith,  Griffith,  and  Withers  had  been  taken.  He  said,  “I 
wonder  what  deviltry  Colonel  Palmer’s  grays  have  been  acces¬ 
sory  to,  that  they  have  to  disappear.” 

The  weekend  after  New  Year’s  Mother  said,  “Lucy,  there 
may  be  something  in  the  attic  trunks  we  can  use.  Have  Ike  put 
them  in  the  dry  house.  The  children  can  hang  the  clothing  on 
the  racks.  It  needs  airing  and  sunning.”  There  was  a  powdered 
wig,  a  blue  velvet  suit  with  silver  lace.  Sally  and  I  begged  Feed 
to  dress  up  in  it,  but  he  instead  grabbed  up  a  sword,  some 
leather  clothes  and  bright  scarfs,  and  ran  off  to  a  cabin.  Soon  he 
was  back  rummaging  among  some  hats.  He  cut  off  some  red 
feathers  and  raced  away.  When  he  returned,  he  called,  “Am  I 
not  a  good  pirate?”  His  dark  eyes  glittered,  and  his  voice  was 
cruel.  We  played  at  queens  and  court  ladies,  using  a  different 
silken  gown  for  each  part,  but  Feed  wore  only  the  one  cos¬ 
tume. 

I  had  overslept.  Letty  was  stacking  the  breakfast  dishes. 
Sally  stirred.  The  outside  door  opened.  We  heard  Uncle  Jerry 
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say,  “Mary  Jane,  I’ve  come  to  brag  about  my  good  deed.  With¬ 
ers  gave  us  the  warning  bell  last  night  about  eight.  The  only 
way  we  could  think  of  detaining  the  band  was  for  supper  to 
be  delayed  on  account  of  some  one’s  being  sick;  then  to  take 
lots  of  time  getting  it  ready  and  serving  it.  You  know  these 
bands  can  always  eat.  I  was  put  in  bed,  and  Dinah  had  sheets 
wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  or  so  it  felt,  wrapped  about  me; 
‘so  if  they  feel  you,  Marse  Jerry,  you’ll  really  be  hot,’  she  said. 
It  was  cold  outside,  and  the  negro  men  put  extra  logs  on  the 
fireplace.  For  four  mortal  hours  I  cooked.  All  the  damage  so 
far  reported  is  the  cleaning  out  of  Burt’s  smokehouse.”  Julia 
said,  “Uncle  Jerry,  I  think  your  freckles  are  a  bit  brighter  this 
morning,”  and  everyone  laughed. 

Again  Julia  and  I  sat  on  the  porch  and  watched  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  moths  flitting  about  the  white  petunias.  Mother 
came  out  with  a  large  envelope  in  her  hand.  When  she  opened 
it,  another  envelope  and  a  pink  slip  of  paper  fell  out.  She 
picked  them  up  and  replaced  them.  She  read  her  letter,  crossed 
to  us,  handed  it  to  Julia,  and  walked  away.  We  read: 

“Dear  Madam: 

“Brother  William  Estis  died  last  week.  I  am  sending  you  a 
check  for  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lucy  Estis.  We,  his  brethren,  have 
bought  his  tobacco.  We  will  buy  his  land  and  cabin  if  his  wid¬ 
ow  wishes  to  sell  to  us.  We  are  sending  a  box  containing  his 
clothes  and  personal  effects.  With  all  respect, 

Reverend  Washington  Jones.” 

We  stole  out  toward  Aunt  Lucy’s  cabin  and  saw  Mother 
with  her  hands  on  the  white  head  buried  in  her  lap. 

Aunt  Lucy  gave  Mother  her  letter  for  us  to  read,  and  then  it 
was  put  in  her  treasure  box,  a  hand-tooled  one  her  husband 
had  made  for  her.  In  it  were  all  the  letters  Aunt  Lucy  had  ever 
received,  which  were  those  of  her  husband  and  her  sister  in 
Kentucky,  and  this  one.  It  read : 
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“Dear  Sister  in  the  Lord: 

“Every  member  of  our  church  is  glad  to  have  known  Broth¬ 
er  William  Estis.  He  has  taught  a  class  of  young  people  all 
these  years.  These  young  men  sang  at  his  funeral.  There  were 
flowers  from  every  family  here — each  a  token  of  kindness  done 
by  your  husband. 

“Your  husband  became  overheated  in  the  fields,  and  Joe 
Brown,  who  works  near  him,  had  him  taken  home.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  brought  supper  to  him,  and  I  went  over  a  little  later.  I  had 
him  lay  down,  and  he  talked  to  me  about  my  last  sermon 
which  he  had  liked.  It  was  from  the  text,  ‘Ye  are  my  friends.’ 
He  said  that  he  just  felt  everybody  in  our  church  was  his 
friend,  and  they  are  because  he  is  so  kind.  His  voice  was  low, 
and  I  told  him  to  rest.  Bye  and  bye  he  said,  ‘Lucy,’  and  later 
when  I  called,  he  was  still.  I  pray  God  to  comfort  you.  At  his 
funeral  service  my  text  was  Matthew  9:15.  We  shall  all  mourn 
our  brother. 

Yours  in  the  Lord, 

Washington  Jones.” 

Mother  wrote  Mr.  Jones  to  sell  Uncle  Bill’s  land.  Aunt  Lucy 
said,  “Since  I  haven’t  Bill,  my  freedom  doesn’t  matter.  It  would 
have  pleased  him  to  have  me  free.  I’m  going  to  buy  presents 
from  now  on  when  I  want  to.” 

The  next  Sabbath  our  family  and  the  Galbraiths  were  in¬ 
vited  to  supper  by  Jerry  Smith.  I  think  our  neighbors  were  in¬ 
cluded  because  Jerry  wanted  his  family  and  ours  to  get  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Mr.  Galbraith’s  entertainment  of  the  Hart  band  first 
hand. 

Our  neighbor  told  that  the  Gosley  negro  had  ridden  an  ox 
over  to  tell  him  to  keep  the  marauders  for  a  time.  He  was  an¬ 
gry  at  himself  that  he  had  not  thought  out  some  procedure 
beforehand.  He  summoned  Mammy  Rose  and  her  husband, 
Zeke.  His  slaves,  like  ours,  were  mainly  one  family  and  their 
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descendants.  He  could  always  count  on  the  whole  lot  to  follow 
grandaddy  Zeke  and  grandmammy  Rose.  He  had  said,  “Rose, 
Zeke,  I  can’t  think  of  anything  to  do  unless  I  say  you  darkies 
are  on  a  revolution  and  appeal  to  this  band  to  stay  here  to  con¬ 
trol  you.”  The  old  black  man  and  woman  had  laughed  and 
asked,  “How  does  we  revolute?” 

“Oh,  just  have  the  boys  and  girls  all  together  in  the  cook¬ 
house  and  make  unearthly  music  and  songs.  I’ll  have  to  say, 
Rose,  that  you  are  faithful  and  have  a  few  loyal  helpers,  for  we 
must  feed  them.” 

Zeke  had  said,  “Marse  George,  I  kin  make  de  hair  stan’  on 
your  head  wid  my  fiddle  an’  if  I  an’  my  chilluns  jabbers  de  ol’ 
songs  I  done  taught  ’em,  it  will  seem  dat  we  bent  on  bustin’ 
up  de  who!’  earth.” 

“Do  your  worst,  Zeke,”  Mr.  Galbraith  had  said.  “Start  up 
right  away  now.  Rest  in  between  times,  and  I’ll  send  Rose  to 
you  when  you  are  to  quit.”  The  old  man  had  gone  off,  his  arms 
swinging  in  time  to  a  weird  chant.  Mr.  Galbraith  had  heard 
that  Zeke  was  descended  from  jungle  lords  who  ruled  by  in¬ 
cantations  of  song.  Rose  had  stayed  to  ask,  “What  shall  I  serve, 
Marse  George?” 

“Your  best,  Rose,”  he  had  answered.  “I’ll  summon  you 
when  you  are  to  begin,  and  don’t  hurry  yourself,  Rose.”  She 
had  grinned,  saying,  “I  understands,  Marse  George.” 

Mr.  Galbraith  had  been  at  the  gate  when  the  band  came, 
and  the  music  was  making  his  blood  tingle.  He  had  said, 
“Gentlemen,  you  hear  my  slaves.  I  think  it  is  to  them  what  a 
war  dance  is  to  the  Indians.  Could  you  stay  with  me  ?  I  think 
just  your  presence  would  keep  them  from  any  violence  or  from 
running  away.  As  soon  as  dawn  comes,  they  will  quit,  and  I 
think  tomorrow  I  can  reason  with  them.” 

The  leader  of  the  band  had  said,  “We  will  help  you.”  The 
men  had  come  inside  and  been  much  interested  in  the  Gal¬ 
braith  tent  house.  When  the  music  died  down,  Mr.  Galbraith 
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had  said,  “I  believe  you’ve  quelled  them.”  At  that  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith  had  come  in,  saying,  “I’ll  have  supper  prepared  for  you 
gentlemen.  I  have  one  faithful  old  woman  slave,  and  her 
daughters  obey  her.”  The  preparation  and  the  serving  of  the 
meal  and  then  drinks  and  cards  kept  the  band  well  until  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  music  by  spells  wailed  on.  Mr.  Galbraith  then 
proposed  that  the  men  should  sleep,  he  sitting  up  so  he  could 
call  them  if  need  arose.  At  daybreak  he  had  sent  Rose  to  have 
the  black  men  turn  in  to  sleep.  He  woke  his  defenders,  gave 
each  of  them  a  piece  of  gold  money  and  his  thanks.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  laughed  at  the  end  of  his  tale,  saying,  “I  had  to  give  the 
hands  a  half-holiday  the  next  day,  for  Zeke  contended  that  the 
music  had  ‘done  tuckered  ’em  out.’  ” 

The  raiders  had  taken  the  Gosley  team  and  had  broken  the 
mirrors  of  the  barber  shop. 

Professor  Raffington  sent  in  his  resignation  the  last  week  of 
school.  He  was  returning  to  England.  He  had  often  said, 
“America  is  a  better  country  than  mine.”  That  was  before  the 
war.  There  was  a  dinner  at  Maple  Row  school  house  the  last 
day.  We  had  parched  rye  for  drink,  for  we  could  not  get  coffee 
on  account  of  the  blockade.  There  were  small  salt  cellars  on  the 
tables  to  remind  people  not  to  use  much  salt.  Each  one  was 
hoarding  what  little  refined  salt  he  had.  The  dirt  floors  of  the 
smokehouse  were  being  dug  up  and  boiled  and  the  liquid 
strained  for  salt.  It  was  a  yellow  color  and  had  a  strong  flavor. 
It  was  for  stock  and  salting  meat  as  the  smoke  killed  the  acrid 
taste.  The  sugar  bowls  were  also  small,  for  refined  sugar  could 
not  be  bought  any  more.  Each  family  gave  a  little  of  their 
scanty  store  for  this  dinner.  Parents’  eyes  were  bright  with 
pride  of  their  children;  the  handclasp  of  neighbors  was  hearty. 

That  night  Mother  said,  “Manie,  I  thought  Mrs.  Burt  looked 
older  today  than  she  did  a  year  ago.”  I  nodded.  In  my  bed 
I  recalled  my  mother’s  face  of  a  year  ago.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
then  bright  with  hope;  a  gentle  smile  was  on  her  lips.  In  her 
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eyes  today  was  fear,  her  mouth  was  straight  with  a  fierce  de¬ 
termination.  I  put  on  my  robe,  and  going  to  Julia’s  door,  called, 
“Julia,  come  to  me.”  We  sat  in  my  rocking  chair.  I  asked, 
“What  does  Mother  fear?  What  is  she  straining  about?” 

“She  sees  what  she  has  being  taken  away.  She  looks  ahead; 
she  sees  you  poor  white  trash.  She’s  straining  to  save  you;  she 
fears  she  can’t.” 

“You  do  not  seem  afraid,  Julia,”  I  said. 

“I  am  not,  my  dear,”  she  answered,  and  rose  and  left  me. 

“My  dear!”  The  rare  expression  of  tenderness  made  my 
face  warm  with  gladness.  Her  hope  heartened  me.  Then  the, 
“my  dear,”  seemed  to  mean,  “I  am  not  afraid  for  YOU.” 

Why  me?  Why — always  me,  by  Mother,  by  Julia? 
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We  three  children  and  Ike  were  on 
the  flat  roof  of  the  dry-house  picking  out  skins  to  be  used  in 
making  a  coat  for  Mother  when  Mr.  Evans,  one  of  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith’s  hands,  galloped  up  with  news.  “A  whole  line  of  blue- 
coats  came,”  he  told  us.  “Mr.  Griffith  invited  them  to  stay  to 
dinner.  One  said  they  hadn’t  time.  Some  dismounted,  went 
into  our  chicken  pen  and  killed  enough  to  fill  a  sack.  Others 
went  into  our  early  roasting-ear  patch  and  filled  other  sacks. 
Then  they  rode  away  toward  Galbraith’s.” 

That  night  Tom  Brown  told  us  he  had  heard  that  twenty- 
five  paced  swiftly  by  the  Galbraith  place.  Uncle  Jerry  came, 
and  he  and  Tom  Brown  went  to  a  Forum  meeting  held  again 
in  Colonel  Palmer’s  carriage.  The  next  morning  Uncle  Jerry 
came  early  and  sat  in  the  dining  room  as  we  finished  our  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes.  Tom  Brown  now  told  of  a  letter  Colonel  Palmer 
had  read,  a  letter  from  an  old  Mexican  war  comrade  of  his.  It 
seemed  that  the  bands  were  uniting  into  larger  units  with 
leaders,  who  had  a  definite  work,  the  murder  of  Union  sol¬ 
diers  or  sympathizers.  These  bands  fed  upon  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  or  in  which  they  camped,  as  a  rule 
not  destroying  property  as  long  as  they  got  food.  In  one  place 
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a  boy  was  shot  who  was  discovered  driving  oft  a  cow.  Among 
themselves  they  were  known  as  Bushwhackers. 

Uncle  Jerry  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  us  the 
resolutions  of  The  Forum. 

“1.  Invite  the  bands  to  meals  as  we  can  feed  them  with  less 
than  they  will  steal.  2.  Do  not  report  these  bands  to  St.  Joseph, 
for  by  the  time  the  word  reaches  there,  they  will  be  somewhere 
else.  If  they  feel  that  we  believe  them  to  be  Union  soldiers, 
they  may  wax  bold  and  grow  to  such  unwieldy  numbers  that 
the  whole  can  be  captured.  Another  reason  for  not  reporting 
is  that  some  of  the  blue  bands  may  be  of  the  regular  army.  The 
regular  army  is  furnished  food  and  will  be  less  likely  to  steal; 
still  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  renegades  who  prefer  to  be  bad,  even  when  it  is 
easier  to  be  good.  3.  To  hide  what  we  can;  to  be  saving.” 

The  Forum  commissioned  Mr.  Griffith  secretary  of  the  De 
Kalb  precinct  to  go  to  St.  Joseph  and  buy  two  cheap  steers  and 
two  cheap  horses  for  each  family  in  the  community,  to  pay 
for  the  same  from  the  precinct  treasury. 

When  Feed  and  I  went  to  the  Floyds  this  next  weekend,  I 
took  a  little  sacque  Julia  had  knitted  for  the  rag  doll,  Myra. 
When  I  presented  it,  Sally  told  me  to  go  into  the  bedroom  and 
put  it  on  the  child.  Inside  the  cradle  was  a  real  baby.  Every¬ 
body  was  soon  about  me,  Sally  bending  above  the  blankets, 
saying,  “It’s  my  little  sister.  Her  name  is  Myra.”  The  little  feet 
moved,  and  the  sleigh  bells  made  soft  music,  as  soft  as  Aunt 
Myra’s  laugh.  She  put  the  sacque  on  the  baby,  saying,  “In  an¬ 
other  month  you  girls  may  dress  my  daughter.” 

When  we  went  to  the  fountain,  I  was  in  front,  and  at  the 
back  door  was  caught  and  squeezed  by  Sally’s  tame  bear  Bru¬ 
no,  not  tight  enough  to  hurt  me,  but  enough  to  make  me 
squeal.  Sally  said,  “He’s  chained  here.  He’ll  really  hold  anyone 
he  doesn’t  know.”  Sally  loosened  his  snap,  and  he  went  with 
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us.  The  rag  doll  was  on  a  seat.  Sally  told  me  to  lay  it  close  to 
the  fountain.  Bruno  went  and  got  it.  Sally  said,  “We  are  train¬ 
ing  him  so  baby  Myra  can  play  out  here  with  him  to  keep  her 
safe.” 

That  night  as  we  waited  until  time  to  start  to  the  theatre, 
there  was  a  knock.  A  negro  woman  answered  it;  someone 
said,  “I  have  orders  to  search  for  arms.”  Uncle  Merrill,  without 
lifting  his  head  from  his  paper,  said,  “Search.”  Myra  went  on 
crocheting.  We  children  followed  behind  doors  and  curtains, 
saw  the  blue-coat  lift  up  the  mattresses,  saw  him  empty  Aunt 
Myra’s  jewelry  box  into  his  pocket.  He  looked  behind  the  pi¬ 
ano,  inside  the  cupboards,  under  the  divan;  then  went  out  the 
back  door.  He  yelled,  “This  damn  negro  is  choking  me,”  just 
as  Sally  said,  “Father,  he  stole — .” 

Uncle  Merrill  shouted,  “Hold  him,  Bruno,  hold  him!”  then 
called,  “John,  Jim,”  and  the  two  men  who  were  guarding  the 
mill  came  running.  The  man  was  bound  and  taken  to  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  headquarters.  He  was  not  enlisted  there,  and  he  was 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

When  Feed  and  I  got  home,  we  learned  that  a  blue-coated 
band  had  passed  our  place  on  Saturday.  One  had  looked  in 
Aunt  Lucy’s  brick  oven,  had  counted  the  loaves  baking  there, 
and  asked,  “Flow  much  longer  before  it  will  be  done?”  She 
had  said,  “An  hour,  Marse.” 

“When  it’s  done,  set  it  to  cool ;  we  will  be  back,  but  probab¬ 
ly  not  in  an  hour.”  He  then  told  her  to  get  a  man.  She  had 
called  Henry  Hamilton  from  the  weaving.  Henry  was  told  to 
get  help  and  dress  a  beef  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  used  one 
of  the  steers  Mr.  Griffith  had  bought. 

When  the  man  came  for  the  bread,  he  asked  if  Aunt  Lucy 
had  any  cakes.  She  answered,  “Marse,  I  went  to  work  just  as 
soon  as  you  left  setting  sponge  for  more  bread,”  and  showed 
him  a  foamy  dishpan.  To  us  she  said,  “Children,  I  say  to  my¬ 
self  that  that  was  the  truth.  I  didn’t  say  I  didn’t  have  any  cakes, 
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I  just  told  him  about  my  work.  Marse  Jerry  said  to  hide  all  we 
could,  and  I  have  had  Ike  brick  up  the  oven  half-way  and  put 
in  a  tin  bottom  that  I  cover  over  with  ashes.”  Then  looking  at 
us  earnestly,  “Children,  I  don’t  want  to  give  them  my  good 
cakes.  I  want  you  to  think  hard  and  decide  what  time  they’ll 
be  most  likely  not  to  come.”  We  decided  they’d  probably  be 
out  at  night  doing  evil  and  wouldn’t  come  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  And  from  then  on  Aunt  Lucy  had  her  cakes  baked  by 
daylight. 

On  Mother’s  birthday,  July  Fourth,  Aunt  Lucy  fried  chick¬ 
en.  Mother  said,  “Lucy,  didn’t  I  say  to  save  the  few  chickens 
the  bands  have  left  for  company?” 

“Yes,  Mis’  Jane,  but  I  thought  birthdays  were  special  and 
unless  you  said  exactly  that  I  couldn’t  I  wasn’t  going  to  risk 
your  not  having  it,  and  maybe  a  band  getting  it.”  That  after¬ 
noon  Uncle  Jerry  took  Mother  to  the  theatre  in  Father’s  stead 
as  he  always  had. 

Colonel  Palmer  came  before  they  returned  and  waited  in  the 
library.  Julia  entertained  him  and  me  with  music.  When 
Mother  and  Uncle  Jerry  came,  as  soon  as  we  were  all  seated, 
Colonel  Palmer  said,  “My  land  and  that  of  my  friend,  Major 
Bowen,  is  so  near  De  Kalb  precinct,  and  we  have  come  to 
know  you  so  well,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  ask  your  help  in  a 
trouble  that  has  come  to  us.  Two  nephews  of  Major  Bowen, 
sons  of  his  youngest  brother,  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  Lee’s  army.  They  come  to  the  major  because  the  doctor 
feels  the  climate  of  Missouri  is  better  for  them  than  that  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Garten  is  fearful  that  these  young  men  are  here 
on  some  errand  for  General  Lee;  he  told  me  that  the  young 
men  had  been  seen  meeting  a  train  and  handing  papers  to  a 
gray  soldier.  Major  Bowen,  on  whose  word  I  would  stake  my 
life,  says  these  nephews  have  not  been  off  his  place.  I  came 
here  to  ask  your  young  people,  Mr.  Smith,  diat  means  your 
son,  daughter,  and  the  cousin  at  your  home,  and  your  young 
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people,  Mrs.  Kendley,  your  daughters  and  your  son-in-law  to 
take  supper  at  my  home  tomorrow  night.  The  Bowen  youths 
will  be  guests  also,  I  want  these  young  people  to  warn  them  to 
be  careful  of  what  they  say.  They  will  take  it  better  from  them 
than  they  would  from  the  major  or  me.”  Our  elders  accepted 
the  invitation  for  us,  though  Julia  and  I  rose  and  curtsied  to 
the  handsome  old  man  who  made  me  think  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  next  night  when  we  were  dancing  in  the  Palmer  par¬ 
lor,  the  Colonel  and  the  men  of  our  precinct  came.  They  seated 
themselves  on  the  divans  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  We 
young  folks  quit  dancing  and  stood  about  the  walls,  and  Mr. 
Burt  began  to  speak.  “Twenty  Union  soldiers  started  from  St. 
Joseph  this  afternoon  to  investigate  Alan  and  Evan  Bowen. 
On  the  river  road,  blue-coats  from  the  trees  and  bushes  shout¬ 
ing  ‘Bushwhackers’  killed  nineteen  of  these  men.  One  was 
descended  from  an  Indian  fighter;  he  hid  himself  and  his 
horse.  When  the  band  had  gone,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  nineteen  of  his  own  stretched  on  the  ground  were 
dead,  he  was  about  to  ride  back  to  St.  Joseph.  The  thought 
came  that  the  horses  which  stood  faithfully  by  three  traitor 
dead,  if  they  were  given  the  word  to  go,  would  show  the  way 
to  their  camp.  He  wound  the  bridle  reins  on  the  saddle  horns 
and,  screened  by  the  bushes,  followed  till  these  vanished  under¬ 
ground.  He  reported  to  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph  and  that 
same  night  the  Union  forces  captured  one  hundred  Bush¬ 
whackers.  I  went  to  the  commandant.  He  thinks  it  was  a  Bush¬ 
whacker  who  falsified  concerning  Alan  and  Evan  Bowen  to 
a  De  Kalb  citizen  who  sent  in  the  complaint.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  said  Bushwhacker  told  said  citizen  that  Major  Bowen’s 
neighbors  would  put  up  a  fight,  and  to  send  a  considerable 
force.” 

Alan,  the  older  of  the  nephews,  spoke,  “These  friends  have 
explained  border  life  to  us.  Uncle,  Colonel,  we  won’t  be  brag- 
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gadocios  any  more.”  Mr.  Griffith  rose  now;  “We  will  probably 
be  free  of  the  Bushwhackers  for  a  time,  and  there  is  other  good 
news.  The  two  scrub  horses  that  have  escaped  the  bands  are 
really  not  scrubs  at  all.  They  are  good  animals.  Each  member 
of  the  Forum  I  now  ask  to  vote  who  shall  have  these  horses.” 
The  votes  except  one  were  “Gosley.” 

Two  days  later  at  breakfast,  Mother  said  to  Aunt  Lucy, 
“Henry  Hamilton  and  I  have  been  taking  stock  of  our  re¬ 
sources.  While  none  of  our  good  cattle  have  been  taken,  yet 
because  of  some  thefts  last  year,  we  can  not  have  enough  milk 
and  butter  for  our  needs  unless  we  butcher  two  less  beeves  this 
year  than  usual.  I  suppose  you  wonder  why  the  bands  quit 
taking  cows.  Jerry  Smith  thinks  they  do  not  want  to  be  in  one 
place  long,  and  it  takes  time  to  butcher  a  beef.  Anyway  they 
have  come  to  prefer  killing  a  growing  hog  or  a  sheep  and  car¬ 
rying  it  away  on  their  saddles.  If  I  keep  up  my  breeding  stock, 
we  cannot  butcher  any  hogs  or  sheep.  We  have  some  cured 
meat  in  the  cellar  roof,  and  we  have  plenty  of  lard.  Lucy,  I 
think  your  boys  will  have  to  take  some  time  off  for  hunting 
rabbits  and  for  fishing.  We  will  have  to  preserve  rabbits  and 
fish  to  eke  out  our  meat  supply.” 

That  night  in  the  haymow  as  we  white  children  tore  carpet 
rags  for  Aunt  Lucy,  she  said,  “Children,  with  Mis’  Jane  need¬ 
ing  the  men  to  work  out,  don’t  you  think  we  can  marry  the 
fishing  and  the  holidaying?” 

So  on  every  other  Saturday  that  summer  at  daybreak  in  the 
ox  wagons,  all  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  family  and  Feed,  Sally,  and  I 
went  to  Horse  Shoe  Lake.  Ike  made  a  small  boat  for  us  three 
and  while,  during  the  whole  summer,  Will  never  touched  an 
oar  of  it,  yet  Aunt  Lucy  had  him  always  in  it.  Feed  was  let  fish 
an  hour,  then  told  by  Aunt  Lucy  to  go  either  to  his  geography 
or  to  play,  adding,  “Marse  Winfred  believed  in  play.” 

Our  alternating  holidays  at  the  Floyds  were  partly  used  in 
tending  corn.  The  holiday  after  Mother’s  birthday  the  garden- 
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er  had  said,  “Children,  the  blue  bands  stole  all  our  roasting 
ears,  just  as  they  did  yours,  but  if  the  frost’d  stay  off,  we  could 
have  some  yet.  I’m  aplantin’  some  today.”  We  had  gone  with 
him  to  the  patch  where  strings  had  been  drawn  north  and 
south  and  others  east  and  west.  The  old  man  pushed  a  pointed 
broom  handle  down  where  the  strings  crossed,  dropped  in 
three  grains  of  corn  and  pushed  the  soft  earth  about  it  with  his 
shoe.  We  took  turns  poking  the  stick  in,  dropping  the  grains, 
and  stamping  it  with  our  feet. 

Two  weeks  later  the  corn  was  up  and  the  gardener  said  we 
mustn’t  tramp  it.  Several  times  we  were  let  hoe  awhile,  then 
called  away  to  pick  geese,  to  make  candles,  or  do  something 
equally  delightful.  Once  we  overheard  the  gardener  say  to  the 
cook:  “The  white  Marse  and  Miss  help  me  a  smart  sight  with 
the  corn,  but  I  knows  always  to  have  them  stop  ’fore  they 
want  to  if  I’ze  gwine  to  keep  my  helpers.” 

That  same  night  an  old  lady  called  at  the  Floyds.  She  said, 
“I  don’t  care  how  bad  Alvin  Beams  looked;  I  wanted  to  see 
him.”  Aunt  Myra  had  answered,  “Oh,  I  like  to  remember  him 
as  he  was  at  the  dances.”  When  the  visitor  had  gone  Aunt 
Myra  explained,  “Vigilance  groups  have  been  formed  here, 
their  purpose  being  to  thwart  the  outlaw  bands  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  night  Alvin  Beams  did  not  come  home  home.  The 
next  day  the  father  received  a  letter  from  his  son  saying  that 
he  had  joined  a  Vigilance  group  with  work  out  of  St.  Joseph. 
A  later  letter  said,  ‘I  am  in  a  robber  band.  I  have  to  do  what 
the  rascals  say.  I  am  going  to  kill  myself.’ 

“The  letter  smelled  of  fever-few.  The  Beams  gardener  knew 
where  a  big  patch  of  this  weed  grew.  He  took  some  water¬ 
melons  there  and  got  a  letter  and  a  newspaper  to  Alvin.  The 
newspaper  had  an  item  that  Asa  Beams,  Alvin’s  father,  had 
returned  from  selling  one  hundred  mules  in  New  Orleans. 
The  letter  told  Alvin  to  propose  to  the  band  to  rob  his  father. 
When  the  Beams  fired  a  shot,  Alvin  was  to  fall  among  the  lilac 
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bushes  and  the  band  would  think  he  was  killed.  The  result 
was  that  two  days  later  Asa  Beams’  strong  box  was  taken,  and 
the  next  day  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Baptist  church 
for  Alvin  Beams.  That  evening  a  nephew  from  Kentucky 
stopped  overnight  with  the  Beams,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans 
to  work  in  the  Beams-Rhodes  mule  market  there.” 

After  we  had  said  how  clever  we  thought  this  scheme  was 
and  how  glad  we  were,  Uncle  Merrill  added,  “The  old  black 
gardener,  when  told  what  a  risk  he  was  taking  in  going  with 
the  melons,  said,  ‘My  life  isn’t  near  so  precious  as  young  Marse 
Alvin’s  soul.’  ”  Feed  walked  across  the  room  and  stopped  in 
front  of  Uncle  Merrill.  He  asked,  “Do  I  inherit  a  part  of 
Grandfather  Kendley’s  slaves?” 

“Fielding,  you  inherit  in  your  mother’s  stead,  but  your 
Grandfather  Kendley’s  will  makes  his  slaves  free  at  his  death.” 

“I’m  glad,  for  whatever  strait  I  may  get  into,  at  least  I  can 
never  sell  someone  like  the  Beams  gardener.” 

The  middle  of  August  came  with  no  answers  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  asking  for  a  teacher  for  Maple  Row  school,  so  plac¬ 
ards  were  posted  that  this  school  was  closed  until  further  no¬ 
tice.  Since  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
competent  educator  available,  Mother  spent  a  month’s  tuition 
for  history  books  for  me.  Denny  Regan  began  reading  in  Uncle 
Jerry’s  law  office,  for  he  couldn’t  afford  to  go  on  to  school.  The 
minister’s  new  wife,  the  one  who  had  innocently  called  Sally 
and  me  romps,  organized  a  dramatic  circle  to  meet  weekly  at 
her  home.  These  meetings  became  as  bright  a  spot  each  week 
as  the  red  geraniums  in  her  kitchen  windows,  as  nourishing  to 
our  friendships  as  her  good  milk  and  mush  or  cornbread  and 
jam  were  to  our  young  bodies. 

The  Floyds  came  to  take  Feed  and  me  up  to  the  Last  Week 
in  August  County  Flower  Show.  Feed  was  sick  and  could 
not  go.  Uncle  Merrill  took  us  to  the  Fair  Grounds  morning 
and  evening  of  each  day.  One  noon  as  we  sat  about  Sally’s 
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fountain,  she  said,  “I  wish  I  could  have  flowers  months  and 
months  longer.”  Her  father  answered,  “Well,  Sally,  you  shall. 
You  and  Myra  and  little  Myra  with  Bruno  to  play  with  and 
Mammy  Seeley  to  take  care  of  you,  are  going  to  Florida  next 
week.  You  are  to  play  in  the  flowers  and  sunshine  there.”  Sally 
clapped  her  hands,  caught  mine,  and  whirled  until  we  were 
both  dizzy.  Then,  “I  don’t  like  to  leave  Manie.” 

I  said,  “You  and  Feed  made  me  go  to  Kentucky.” 

The  evening  of  what  would  have  been  the  first  day  of  school, 
Uncle  Jerry  brought  his  family  over.  He  said,  “I  came  for  a 
conference,  Mary  Jane.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  will  free  the  slaves 
on  January  first.  Our  black  people  are  going  to  be  rather  help¬ 
less.  Won’t  you  let  me  have  your  Henry  Hamilton  an  hour 
each  evening  to  instruct  him  in  simple  laws?  Then  he  can 
teach  your  slaves  and  mine.” 

“I  will  be  glad  to  do  it,  Jerry.  Henry  told  me  he  had  been 
reading  law  books  that  you  have  given  him.” 

“I  think,  Mary  Jane,  he  can  interpret  what  he  reads.  But  I 
want  a  little  time  to  make  sure.” 

Tom  Brown  spoke  up.  “It  will  be  better  if  masters  can  give 
employment  to  their  slaves,  for  if  all  go  into  the  free  states, 
there  will  not  be  work  enough,  and  the  black  people  will  suffer 
want.” 

“You  are  right,  Tom.  And  the  whites  will  have  to  have  the 
blacks  for  their  hemp — white  men  cannot  break  hemp.”  He 
rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  then  he  smiled.  “Each  one  of 
us  must  think  hard  what  is  best  for  all.” 

The  next  evening  Mother  called  Aunt  Lucy,  Julia,  and  me 
to  the  library,  and  said,  “Lucy,  Mr.  Lincoln  may  free  the  black 
race.  Will  you  teach  the  girls  and  me  some  kinds  of  work;  so, 
if  we  are  left,  we  will  not  be  helpless?” 

“I’ll  always  do  for  you,  Mis’  Jane,  but  I’ll  teach  if  you  want 
me  to.” 
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Mother  turned  to  us.  “I  will  study  washing  and  cleaning. 
Girls,  I  want  one  of  you  to  learn  cooking;  the  other  ironing 
and  table-setting.  Think  it  over  till  tomorrow.” 

I  was  glad  that  Julia  chose  cooking.  I  liked  it,  but  I  felt  I 
already  knew  a  good  deal.  That  evening  Feed  came.  He  said, 
“Aunt  Jane,  Uncle  Jerry  has  agreed  that  I  may  have  an  hour’s 
work  on  corn  any  day  your  people  are  working  in  it.  I  prefer 
to  work  with  your  people  because  I  know  them  better,  if  you 
will  let  them  teach  me.” 

“I  will,  of  course,  Fielding,”  Mother  smiled. 

“Willie  plans  to  be  a  teacher,”  Feed  said  to  me,  “but  he  is 
going  to  learn  to  care  for  a  riding  horse  and  a  carriage  horse. 
Betty  wants  to  wash  dishes — Aunt  Angeline  will  let  her  wash 
a  few.” 

“That  seems  funny,”  I  said.  Then,  “I  guess  it  isn’t.  I’d  like  to 
wash  clothes.” 

Betsey  was  a  kind  and  patient  teacher  to  me  in  my  ironing 
and  table-setting  work.  Julia  liked  cooking,  but  said,  “What¬ 
ever  would  become  of  me  if  you  weren’t  here,  Aunt  Lucy,  to 
do  the  dishes?  Dirty  things  drive  me  mad,  and  I  think  I’d 
faint  if  I  got  my  hands  in  dishwater.”  Aunt  Lucy  laughed, 
“Mis’  Julia,  you  will  be  such  a  good  cook  that  that  will  be 
enough  for  you.” 

Letters  came  from  Sally  saying  that  every  day  was  just  a 
pleasant  summer  one,  Mamma  Myra  reminded  her  all  the  time 
of  me  and  played  with  her  just  as  I  would.  She  wrote  that 
there  was  too  much  military  disorder  there  for  her  and  Aunt 
Myra  to  wander  about;  they  had  to  stay  at  their  hotel.  The 
flowers  there  were  roses  and  lilies  of  all  colors  and  sizes,  ferns 
too,  and  on  the  little  lake  were  swans  among  the  lily  pads  and 
stars.  “I  wish  the  birds  were  bigger  so  I  could  ride  one,”  she 
wrote. 
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The  corn  planted  after  the  Fourth  of  July  was  dried  this 
year.  Feed  and  I  made  starch  just  as  I  had  the  first  year  I  had 
been  given  into  Aunt  Lucy’s  care.  On  our  picnics  we  gathered 
wild  plums;  we  never  had  before.  But  this  year  Mother  said, 
“Garner  every  bit  of  available  food.”  All  the  earthen  jars  on 
the  place  were  filled.  Kegs  were  lined  with  beeswax-tallowed 
cloths  and  filled  with  pumpkin  butter  and  citron  preserves 
sweetened  with  maple  syrup.  There  had  been  late  summer 
rains,  and  the  trampled  vines  had  borne  some  small  fruits. 

When  cornhusking  time  came,  Feed  rode  over  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  worked  an  hour.  Mother  had  been  careful  in  making 
soft  mittens  that  fit  his  hands  well.  Aunt  Lucy  looked  at  every 
knuckle  each  day  when  he  came  in  from  work,  and  rubbed 
resin  and  beeswax  on  any  red  spots,  saying,  “It  will  be  white 
by  tomorrow.” 

Mother  spent  meagerly.  She  ordered  no  swiss  or  merino 
diis  year.  She  made  us  girls’  dresses  from  old  garments  of  the 
attic  trunks.  I  had  a  red  silk  with  leg-o-mutton  sleeves  and  a 
polonaise  skirt  made  from  a  petticoat.  Mother  made  Ida  Burt 
a  dress  from  a  flowered  silk  her  Grandmother  Burt  had  once 
worn.  Dress  goods,  because  of  the  blockade,  was  fabulous  in 
price. 

When  the  first  snow  came,  Feed  said,  “Aunt  Lucy,  let’s 
marry  rabbit-hunting  and  our  holidaying.”  She  answered,  “It 
is  never  cold  in  snow.  If  you  children  get  wet,  we  can  build  a 
fire  and  dry  you.”  Of  course  we  had  no  arms  and  had  to  de¬ 
pend  mostly  on  the  dogs.  The  negro  had  trained  the  dogs  not 
to  bite  the  rabbits;  they  scared  them  from  their  hiding  places, 
held  them,  and  Lucy’s  children  mercifully  knocked  them  un¬ 
conscious  with  clubs.  Feed  seemed  as  thrilled  over  each  rabbit 
he  killed  as  he  had  been  over  the  pig  he  had  hit  in  the  head 
long  summers  ago.  Aunt  Lucy  and  I  let  the  men  hunt  the  rab¬ 
bits,  and  we  went  and  looked  at  the  traps,  putting  new  bait  on 
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those  that  were  empty  and  calling  Ike  when  he  had  a  captive. 
He  sold  the  animals  alive  this  year  to  a  park  in  St.  Joseph, 
getting  more  than  he  could  for  their  skins. 

The  snow  fell  on  frozen  ground  in  October,  and  for  a  full 
month  there  was  good  sledding  down  the  broad  hill  of  our 
pasture.  Feed  Kendley  took  a  fancy  to  a  Northern  boy,  Sam 
Ellis,  who  was  visiting  at  the  Regan  home,  and  several  times 
brought  this  boy  and  Denny  with  him  to  coast.  We  Southern 
girls  were  surprised  at  the  good  manners  of  this  boy,  for  we 
thought  Northern  men  did  not  know  how  to  be  gallant  to 
ladies.  When  I  told  Julia,  she  said,  “His  mother  was  Anna 
Bowen,  a  relative  of  Major  Bowen;  no  doubt  she  has  trained 
her  boy  to  be  gentlemanly.”  Feed  told  us  that  Sam  thought  we 
ought  to  raise  corn  in  Missouri  as  they  did  in  Iowa. 

One  warm  day  I  found  some  late  violets,  and  taking  them 
to  Julia,  saw  her  close  her  wardrobe  hastily.  I  studied  what  to 
do.  Mother  would  peep  at  my  things,  but  maybe  she  had  a 
right  as  she  was  responsible  for  me.  Father,  I  recalled,  would 
always  ask,  and  if  I  wanted  secrets,  would  let  me  have  them. 
I  said,  “Julia,  won’t  you  tell  me  what  is  in  your  wardrobe?” 
She  answered,  “Manie,  it’s  selfish  to  hide  joy,  and  it  can’t  be 
indelicate  to  share  it.  I  am  going  to  have  a  child,  and  these  are 
my  beautiful  clothes.”  When  Tom  and  Julia’s  daughter  came, 
they  gave  her  the  name  Sterling  Price;  they  had  chosen  this 
name  for  a  son. 

Another  warm  October  day  I  sat  in  the  grape  arbor  reading 
when  Denny  Regan  came  running  over  and  asked  for  me.  He 
told  me,  his  black  eyes  flashing,  that  the  Burts  had  sold  every 
negro  on  their  place.  We  didn’t  know  Aunt  Lucy  was  about 
until  we  heard  between  deep  sobs,  “Oh  God!  Oh  God!  Have 
mercy  on  my  poor  Betsey.”  The  old  woman  was  on  her  knees, 
her  head  bowed  and  her  hands  uplifted  in  prayer.  The  blacks 
had  been  taken  by  train  to  a  boat  soudiward  bound.  Betsey 
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was  kind  to  her  children  and  did  her  work  well,  but  she  sat  in 
her  cabin  nights  and  did  not  sing  with  the  rest  as  she  had  done 
before. 

I  was  sewing  seams  the  next  day  when  Mrs.  Burt  asked  to 
have  our  negro  cook  bake  for  her  family.  Mother  said,  “I  will 
send  over  enough  baked  food  for  a  time  and  will  give  you  an 
answer  about  our  doing  your  baking  permanently.”  When 
Mother  told  Aunt  Lucy,  the  old  woman  did  not  answer.  After 
some  moments  she  asked,  “Must  I  do  it,  Mis’  Jane?” 

“No,  Lucy,  in  fact,  I’d  rather  you  didn’t.  I’d  hate  to  charge 
a  neighbor,  but  I  don’t  want  to  give  anything  away  now  ei¬ 
ther.”  Aunt  Lucy  put  her  head  in  her  apron  and  sobbed ;  then 
lifted  up  a  laughing  face. 

The  Burt  family  went  to  a  hotel  to  live  until  they  could  get 
some  white  help  from  the  North.  They  did  not  want  “white 
trash”  from  Atchison.  Mr.  Gosley  bought  from  Mr.  Burt  the 
barber  chair  Joe  Burt  had  used  and  employed  our  Will  in  his 
shop.  Mother  said,  “Will,  you  can  make  more  there.  If  the 
hands  get  pressed  with  our  crop,  Mr.  Griffith  will  assist  me.” 

One  week  after  the  Burts  sold  their  slaves,  I  was  in  the  cook¬ 
house.  Aunt  Lucy’s  voice  rang  out,  “Martha  Jane  Estis  Burt, 
what  do  you  mean,  taking  a  pie  to  the  white  table,  company 
there  too,  without  frosting?”  The  “Estis”  told  me  the  state  of 
Mammy’s  mind.  Feed  had  said,  “The  nearest  Aunt  Lucy  will 
ever  come  to  a  display  of  temper  is  to  call  one’s  full  name.  The 
President  cannot  have  more  outraged  dignity  than  she.”  Mar¬ 
tha  Jane  murmured  something  about  negro  buyers  as  Aunt 
Lucy  handed  her  some  already  half-beaten  egg-whites  and 
went  to  stir  the  gravy.  At  supper  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Mis’  Jane, 
may  I  speak  to  you?” 

Melia  had  been  put  to  bed;  Julia  was  practising  music;  I 
crept  close  to  the  library  window  where  I  could  both  hear  and 
see.  Aunt  Lucy  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  haven’t  we  kept  our  promise 
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to  work  and  do  our  best  an’  help  you  raise  your  little  girls  to 
be  ladies?” 

“Yes,  Lucy,  you  have,”  said  Mother  and  placed  her  hand 
again  on  the  Bible,  and  the  light  from  the  setting  sun  streamed 
on  it  just  as  it  had  so  long  ago.  It  was  thinner  now  and  more 
brown,  “I  will  never  sell  or  part  one  of  you.”  I  decided  to  go 
right  away  to  Aunt  Lucy  and  get  the  rosebud  just  opening  on 
her  window  box.  She  had  said  I  could  have  it  to  wear  Sunday. 
I  would  give  it  to  my  mother  now. 

Colonel  Palmer  entertained  again  in  honor  of  Alan  and 
Evan  Bowen,  who  were  returning  to  Virginia.  They  had  said 
to  the  Major,  “Mother  wants  us,  and  we  don’t  intend  to  lose 
any  more  horses  for  you.”  The  youths,  riding  to  St.  Joseph,  had 
been  ordered  by  two  blue-coated  men  with  leveled  guns  to  hold 
up  their  hands.  The  leader  had  said,  “We  ought  to  shoot  you, 
but  maybe  walking  would  be  more  bitter  than  death.  We’ll 
take  your  horses.” 

The  morning  after  our  invitation  to  the  Palmer  party  Willie 
Smith  and  Uncle  Jerry  came  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  Willie 
asked  to  be  my  escort  to  the  party.  Feed  was  to  be  Betty’s 
partner. 

Tom  Brown  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  he  thought  the  assailants 
of  the  Bowen  lads  were  thieves  to  whom  some  Quantrell  had 
sold  uniforms,  and  that  for  some  reason  they  “feared  the  noise 
of  shots.” 

“Probably,”  Uncle  Jerry  had  answered.  “Though  it  may 
have  been  a  union  renegade,  sympathizers  of  the  federals  are 
also  taking  to  the  woods.  No  one  is  safe  anywhere  anymore. 
These  one-two-and-three  outlaws  are  like  fleas,  too  small  and 
slippery  to  get  one’s  hands  on.” 

The  Galbraith  coachman  brought  James,  Denny,  Anna 
Withers,  Mary  Gosley,  and  Ida  Burt  to  the  party.  During  a 
dance  James  said  to  me,  “You  don’t  look  it,  Manie,  but  you  are 
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older  now.”  And  before  I  had  hardly  realized  it,  I  had  agreed 
to  go  to  the  theatre  the  coming  Saturday  night. 

When  I  told  Mother,  she  said,  “Well,  you  are  too  young,  but 
once  in  a  while  with  one  of  the  neighbor  boys  will  be  good 
for  you.”  James  brought  over  roses  for  me  to  wear,  cream  ones 
which  were  pretty  with  my  red  dress.  James  was  going  to  enter 
school  in  Philadelphia  when  the  New  Year  came.  He  asked 
if  he  might  write  me,  and  I  said  I  would  like  it  if  he  would. 
I  told  this  to  no  one  but  Julia. 

One  evening  as  Mother  and  I  knitted,  I  saw  her  glance  at 
the  clock,  put  down  her  work;  then  take  it  up  again.  Aunt 
Lucy  came  in  soon,  and  Mother  said,  “Wait  supper  till  I  call, 
Lucy.”  She  now  took  her  knitting  to  the  porch,  but  told  me  to 
stay  inside.  Mr.  Evans  came  by,  and  Mother  asked,  “Did  you 
see  Jerry  Smith?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Kendley,  he  was  at  the  Blue  Inn.  A  drunken 
bluecoat  was  berating  General  Lee.” 

We  heard  a  shot.  Ike  and  Henry  Hamilton  went  running. 
Mother  walked  into  her  bedroom  and  turned  back  the  covers. 
Then  she  came  and  stood  by  me  at  the  window.  We  saw  the 
negroes,  their  hands  making  a  chair  on  which  Uncle  Jerry  sat, 
walking  rapidly.  When  they  reached  the  porch,  Mother  opened 
the  front  door.  She  bent  over  Uncle  Jerry  on  the  bed  asking  if 
he  had  any  pain. 

“No,  it  seems  strange;  I  feel  sleepy.”  Then,  “I  waited  until 
the  Yankee  left,  for  I  had  a  private  letter  to  deliver.  A  little  way 
from  the  Inn  the  Yankee’s  horse  blocked  my  path.  He  again 
began  berating  Lee.  I  never  could  keep  quiet,  Mary  Jane,  when 
someone  doing  gallantly  was  failing  and  was  being  abused.  I 
said,  ‘Your  General  Grant  will  go  to  Hell,  long,  long  miles 
from  Richmond.’  ”  He  seemed  to  sleep,  then  he  said,  “Angeline, 
did  I  use  unseemly  language  in  your  presence?”  Mother  said, 
“It  is  all  right,  Jerry.”  Then,  “Julia,  go  play;  I  think  he’d  like 
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it.  Manie,  go  ring  the  bell.”  When  I  returned,  the  door  of 
Mother’s  room  was  closed.  I  went  to  Julia.  Mother  came  to  us 
there  and  said,  “JerrY  Smith  is  dead.  Girls,  have  Aunt  Lucy 
break  off  her  house  plants  and  get  some  flowers  in  the  room 
before  Angeline  gets  here.” 

We  women  folks  sat  with  Uncle  Jerry,  looking  now,  I 
thought,  as  he  had  when  he  helped  me  trim  a  Christmas  tree. 
We  heard  the  hoof  beats  of  the  horses  of  the  men  of  The  Fo¬ 
rum  and  their  sons  gathering  in  our  yard.  Mother  and  Ange¬ 
line  talked  of  what  clothes  Uncle  Jerry  should  wear  at  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  church. 

Tom  Brown,  Willie,  and  Feed  came  to  us  soon.  Tom  said, 
“Mr.  Griffith’s  hounds  trailed  to  the  creek  where  we  found  a 
bluecoat  shot,  and  also  his  horse.  They  would  trail  no  farther. 
Some  one  else  did  the  work  for  us  that  Uncle  Jerry  would  have 
had  us  do,  that  is,  keep  this  outlaw  from  other  evil.” 

When  the  minister  spoke  of  loved  ones  gone  on  before,  I 
thought  of  the  pretty  Mary  who  would  love  the  big  boy,  Jerry, 
just  as  Grandfather  Smith  loved  his  big  Jane.  I  thought,  too, 
that  Uncle  Jerry  and  Father  would  have  good  times  there  to¬ 
gether  just  as  they  had  had  here. 

Grandfathers  Kendley  and  Smith  came  from  Kentucky 
horseback.  Boat  passage  was  unreliable  as  the  river  might 
freeze  anytime  now.  Aunt  Angeline  would  not  go  back  to  Ken¬ 
tucky;  she  said,  “I  have  some  things  here  to  do  in  Jerry’s  stead.” 
Mother  suggested  that  we  could  get  along  with  just  Ike  and 
let  our  overseer,  Henry  Hamilton,  go  over  to  Aunt  Angeline’s 
farm.  The  grandfathers  stayed  a  few  days  to  see  how  things 
went  with  Aunt  Angeline,  and  Julia  and  I  liked  to  hear  them 
talk  politics.  The  talk  usually  ended  with  Grandfather  Smith’s 
saying,  “The  best  man  will  win,  and  Lincoln  is  a  better  man 
than  Jefferson  Davis,” 
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One  day  Julia  asked  Grandfather  Smith  why  he  thought 
Lincoln  a  better  man  than  Jefferson  Davis. 

“He  is  fair,  Kentucky  is  neutral,  and  he  doesn’t  do  things 
to  hurt  her  as  if  she  were  an  enemy.  Jefferson  Davis  restricted 
our  trade;  Lincoln  did  not.” 

A  mocking  smile,  such  as  I  had  seen  of  late  whenever  a 
bluecoat  appeared  or  was  even  spoken  of,  came  to  Julia’s  lips. 

“Lincoln  would  like  to  have  God,  but  he  must  have  Ken¬ 
tucky.” 

“Oh,  Julia.  He  had  Grant  take  a  poor  position  rather  than 
quarter  his  army  in  Kentucky.  Jefferson  Davis  had  the  rebel 
army  camp  in  Kentucky,  and  we  hoisted  the  Union  flag  and 
put  them  out.” 

Julia  answered,  “The  children  of  darkness  are  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light.”  Grandfather  bowed  his  head. 

Julia  caught  his  hand  and  said,  “Let’s  play  tag.” 
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The  Smith  family  and  ours  sat  silent 
about  our  fireplace,  eating  roasted  apples  and  popcorn,  waiting 
for  Tom  Brown  to  come  and  tell  us  whether  Lincoln  had  or 
had  not  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  His  face  told 
us  the  answer  was  yes,  and  with  what  we  had  expected  now  a 
certainty,  each  one  spoke  his  mind. 

Aunt  Angeline  said  that  Uncle  Jerry  had  planned  to  pay 
any  of  our  slaves  who  wished  to  stay  with  them  wages  and 
keep  the  old  place  and  practice  law  there.  Then  he  had  asked, 
“But  if  I  go  first,  Angeline,  and  the  waiting  falls  to  you,  what 
do  you  want  to  do?”  Aunt  Angeline  had  answered,  “As  long 
as  the  hands  prefer  to  stay,  I’ll  remain,  but  if  they  choose  to 
leave  me,  I  will  go  to  a  city  and  take  in  roomers.”  To  us  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “Mary  Jane  knows,  but  you  children  may  not,  that  I 
have  always  cared  for  my  own  room.  I  loved  my  linens  and  my 
furniture  so  much  I  wanted  my  own  hands  to  handle  them.” 

“I  am  going  on  here,”  said  Mother.  “I  think  Winfred 
would.  If  my  help  wants  to  stay,  I’ll  be  glad.  If  not,  I’ll  try 
white  help  as  Mr.  Griffith  does.” 

“There  is  money  for  Willie  to  go  on  to  school,”  Aunt  Ange¬ 
line  said.  “I  imagine  the  white  women  will  have  to  care  for 
their  homes  now.” 
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“We  are  willing  to  do  our  share.”  I  think  Julia,  Betty,  and 
I  all  spoke  almost  in  unison.  Tom  Brown  said,  “I  am  going  to 
remain  in  the  store.” 

“It  may  seem  strange,”  Feed  said,  “but  I  can’t  get  out  of  my 
mind  that  I  want  to  raise  corn.”  He  looked  at  Mother. 

“Fielding,  your  Uncle  Jerry  has  been  your  guardian  three 
years  now,  and  I  think  your  Aunt  Angeline  is  now  in  his 
place.”  Feed  turned  to  Aunt  Angeline,  who  said,  “I  think, 
Feed,  you  should  continue  studying  with  the  tutor  your  Uncle 
Jerry  and  your  grandfather  provided.  But  you  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  and  learn  how  to  raise  corn.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  our  door,  which  Tom  answered.  We 
saw  some  negro  men,  women,  and  children.  One  said,  “Marse 
Brown,  Marse  Garten  say  he  feed  his  horse  even  when  it  not 
workin’  but  he  not  feed  anyone  else’s.  He  say  he  not  feed  or 
shelter  Linkum’s  niggers.  He  say,  ‘Git  out.’  ” 

Mother  told  Tom  to  have  Ike  hitch  up  the  ox  wagon  and 
take  the  fugitives  to  Mr.  Griffith’s,  adding,  “He  has  the  Burt’s 
fields  rented  and  will  need  help.” 

The  next  morning  Mother  called  Aunt  Lucy,  Julia,  and  me 
into  the  library.  “Lucy,  you  have  heard  about  our  President’s 
proclamation?” 

“Yes,  Mis’  Jane,  but  it  doesn’t  affect  us.” 

“It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  only  in  the  rebel 
states  and  that  our  state  is  accounted  loyal.  But  you  are  free, 
too,  Lucy;  you  could  step  over  into  Kansas,  and  I  want  you 
free.  If  you  choose  to  stay  with  me,  and  I  hope  you  do,  this  win¬ 
ter  weather  the  men  shall  have  their  keep  for  doing  the  chores. 
Letty,  of  course,  now  has  all  her  earnings.  You  and  Betsey 
shall  have  wages.  Whenever  the  men  can  get  a  day’s  work, 
they  shall  have  what  they  make.  When  they  work  in  my  fields, 
1  will  pay  them  the  current  price.  If  this  seems  unfair  in  any 
way,  tell  me.  You  have  been  kind  and  faithful.  You  have  my 
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affection  and  good  will.  If  I  can  ever  help  you  in  any  way,  I 
want  to  do  so.” 

Aunt  Lucy  returned,  “We  want  to  stay  here  as  long  as  we 
can.  Mis’  Jane,  you  have  always  been  good  to  us.  As  long  as  we 
live,  we  will  remember.” 

The  next  day  Aunt  Lucy,  in  the  name  of  her  family,  ac¬ 
cepted  “Mis’  Jane’s  generous  offers.”  That  same  day  Ike  came 
to  Mother  saying,  “Mis’  Jane,  the  Burtons  don’t  want  to  keep 
my  wife  and  children  any  longer.  Can  I  bring  Debby  and  my 
girl  and  two  boys  over  here  and  pay  for  their  keep?” 

“Ike,  you  are  welcome  to  food;  you  raised  it.  Move  into  one 
of  the  larger  cabins.” 

In  a  few  hours  Aunt  Angeline  came  over,  and  she  and 
Mother  talked  a  long  time  in  the  library.  When  they  came  into 
the  dining-room  where  I  was  sewing,  Mother  said,  “Angeline, 
I  am  glad  my  free  black  people  want  to  stay  with  me;  I  am 
glad  they  feel  toward  me  just  as  they  always  have.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  afraid  of  this  new  path  with  strong,  loving  black 
hands  to  lift  me  over  the  hard  places.” 

Aunt  Angeline  replied,  “Mary  Jane,  we  can  help  them,  too.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Angeline.  It  seems  to  me  any  of  my  grown¬ 
up  people  are  capable  enough  to  be  valuable,  while  we  white 
people — of  what  economic  value  are  we?” 

“Jerry  spoke  of  it,  Mary  Jane;  bad  white  persons  will  take 
advantage  of  them;  they,  in  a  way,  are  children  and  will  be 
tempted  in  all  ways,  and  they  will  fall,  Mary  Jane.  We  must 
lift  them  up.” 

Aunt  Lucy  was  sent  for;  Aunt  Angeline  told  the  colored 
woman  about  Henry  Hamilton’s  studying  law  under  Uncle 
Jerry.  She  told  that  Henry  had  been  instructing  the  Smith 
slaves,  and  asked,  “Would  you  like  for  Mr.  Hamilton  to  come 
over  evenings  and  teach  your  family,  Lucy?” 
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“Mis’  Angeline,  I’ve  been  wishin’  I  knew  how  to  make  a 
will.” 

Henry  Hamilton  gave  his  new  pupils  examinations,  and 
whenever  anyone  got  a  good  grade,  that  one  would  tell  Mother 
and  say,  “I  thank  you,  Mis’  Jane,  for  my  lessons.” 

One  night  I  heard  Aunt  Lucy  pray  by  my  bedside.  “God 
bless  Mis’  Jane  for  letting  us  stay  on.  We  don’t  know  how  to 
direct  ourselves.  Bless  Mis’  Jane  for  teaching  us.” 

Mother  insisted  on  perfect  work  from  Julia  and  me.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  the  gravy  if  she  could  find  one  lump  in  it.  When 
she  found  a  wrinkle  in  a  garment,  she  put  it  in  the  laundry 
bag,  saying,  “Manie,  do  this  over  next  week.”  When  Julia  had 
success,  and  this  was  often,  Mother  said,  “I  am  pleased,  Julia. 
Thank  you,  Lucy,  for  teaching  her.” 

One  Sunday  Mother  smiled  when  she  looked  at  the  dinner 
table  and  said,  “Perfect  work,  Manie.  Thank  you,  Betsey.”  She 
scolded  me  when  I  listened  to  a  new  story  she  was  telling  Melia 
and  omitted  the  napkins.  I  was  a  child  then — only  a  little  over 
fourteen,  and  I  accepted  things  as  they  came  without  analyzing 
them.  I  think  now  that  Mother  was  determined  to  have  every¬ 
thing  about  us  girls  excellently  done.  She  thought  if  we  were 
habituated  to  nice  food,  nice  clothes,  and  nice  furniture,  it 
would  make  us  delicate — make  us  ladies — and  she  felt  our  fine¬ 
ness  would  be  discovered.  The  story  that  I  listened  to  was  of 
the  princess  who  felt  the  pea  under  the  mattresses.  Melia  asked 
for  it  day  after  day,  and  Mother  seemed  to  like  to  retell  it. 

Life  seemed  to  go  on  much  as  before.  Mother  told  Aunt 
Lucy  to  weave  all  the  cloth  she  could,  adding,  “I  will  sew  it 
into  clothing  for  your  family.”  She  told  Aunt  Lucy  to  save  all 
the  maple  syrup ;  with  war  on,  any  and  every  bit  of  food  might 
be  needed. 

Ike’s  Chloe  and  Betsey’s  Martha  played  and  worked  togeth¬ 
er  and  seemed  to  have  as  good  times  as  Sally  and  I  used  to  have. 
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Debby,  Ike’s  wife,  got  all  the  fine  laundering  she  could  do,  for 
some  families  now  sent  the  washing  out  and  paid  their  former 
negro  girls  for  light  work  in  the  fields. 

Someway  I  felt  Aunt  Lucy  loved  me  now  more  than  she  ever 
had  before.  The  negro  woman  must  have  feared  or  sensed 
that  someway  she  would  not  be  long  with  her  loved  white 
family.  She  “loved  us  hard”  while  she  could,  as  Julia  and  Tom 
had  each  other  in  the  two  weeks  between  enlistment  and  going 
to  war.  Now  on  my  holidays  with  Feed  Aunt  Lucy  let  us  do 
just  as  we  wanted.  At  other  times  she  had  said,  “You  children 
have  skated  enough,”  but  now  she  sat  by  with  a  beaming  face 
until  we  voluntarily  left  the  ice.  She  always  had  popcorn  or 
little  cakes  or  pies  for  us.  I  know  she  worked  over  hours  to  get 
so  much  baking  done.  She  and  her  boys  hunted  at  night  to  ob¬ 
tain  wild  meat  for  the  white  table.  I  often  saw  her  putting 
cushions  at  Mother’s  back,  and  Mother  accepting  this  attention, 
though  in  earlier  days  Mother  would  have  said,  “Lucy,  I  don’t 
need  coddling.” 

Mother  sensed  the  yearning  tenderness  of  the  colored  wom¬ 
an  and  would  not  rebuff  it.  She  did  a  lovely  kindness  to  Aunt 
Lucy.  When  our  supplies  came  from  Uncle  Bill  Page,  inside 
each  boot  of  a  large  pair  was  a  sack  of  excellent  coffee.  Mother 
said,  “Lucy,  take  one  to  your  cabin;  you  and  I  are  entitled  to 
this  luxury.” 

The  winter  had  been  wet;  the  hemp  had  retted  sooner  than 
usual,  and  in  late  January  the  breaking  began.  The  Jones’  ne¬ 
groes  had  gone  to  Kansas;  most  of  them  had  been  in  a  work 
house,  and  two  had  died  of  pneumonia  from  living  in  tents  on 
the  river  bottom.  Mr.  Griffith  used  the  remainder  of  them  and 
the  Gartens’  and  all  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  grown  boys,  for  he  had 
bought  the  Burt,  Garten,  and  Jones  hemp. 

Returning  from  the  first  day’s  work,  Aunt  Lucy’s  boys  had 
met  my  red-white-and-blue  grandfather  riding  to  our  place. 
Later  Ike  told  us  he  had  said,  “I’m  glad  I  found  out  how 
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things  are  with  Jane  and  Angeline  beforehand.  Now  I  won’t 
say  anything  contrary  to  their  aims.” 

At  the  supper  table  he  told  us  that  most  of  his  hands  and 
those  of  George  and  Matthew  Tribbell  were  staying  for  wages. 
Crops  were  good.  We  questioned  him  about  each  of  our  kin. 
Grandfather  Kendley  was  preparing  to  move  to  Lexington ;  the 
cook,  the  gardener,  and  a  maid  were  going  with  them.  John 
Pullham  had  secured  jobs  for  his  three  slaves,  saying,  “If  you 
ever  want  a  change  or  rest,  remember  you  have  a  home  with 
Sarah  and  me.”  Peter  Truman  had  freed  his  slaves  before 
Emancipation,  and  he  was  in  the  North,  the  older  boys  in  col¬ 
lege,  the  younger  boys  and  Martha  in  school.  He  had  a  white 
housekeeper,  with  her  two  daughters  as  assistants.  George 
Tribbell  and  Grandfather  Smith  had  leased  the  Kendley,  Tru¬ 
man,  and  Pullham  land.  Alice  Stevenson  was  in  Philadelphia 
making  a  first  class  nurse  of  herself. 

When  to  his  repeated,  “Any  more  questions?”  no  one  an¬ 
swered,  he  said,  “I  told  you  Matt  is  well;  she  is  in  Heaven.”  He 
raised  his  hand  for  silence,  and  added:  “I’ve  kept  you  long 
weeks  from  missing  her  by  not  writing.”  There  had  been  no 
change  evident  in  her,  it  seemed,  but  one  day  when  she  was 
dancing,  she  fainted.  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  had  put  her  to 
bed  and  told  Peter  and  him  she  wouldn’t  live  long.  Grandfa¬ 
ther  thought  she  had  divined  it,  for  she  had  called  her  husband 
and  him  to  her. 

She  had  said,  “I  can  tell  it  better  than  Peter  can,  Father,  and 
I  want  you  two  who  love  me  best  to  help  each  other.  Peter,  I 
blame  slavery  that  a  man  may  take  a  colored  concubine.  You 
were  away  when  Mammy  Dinah  told  me  the  mulatto  baby  of 
her  granddaughter  Emma  was  your  son,  that  her  black  baby 
was  the  bought  child.  I  decided  I  would  not  divorce  you  and 
bring  disgrace  to  my  family;  too,  I  loved  you  too  well  ever  to 
be  happy  away  from  you.  I  would  enjoy  your  kindness  to  me 
and  the  things  you  gave  me,  and  I  would  never  let  you  know 
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that  I  knew.  I  put  Mammy  Dinah  in  charge  of  Emma’s  cabin 
during  the  girl’s  second  confinement  and  made  it  easy  for  you 
to  smuggle  in  a  negro  baby.  I  showed  our  kin  the  mulatto 
child  you  told  me  you  had  bought  Emma  to  raise  along  with 
her  infant.  No  one  has  any  suspicion  concerning  her  two  foster 
brown  children.  I  can  die  happy,  Peter,  if  you  will  tell  me  you 
will  educate  our  children  in  the  North.  I  will  not  then  fear  for 
our  sons.” 

Grandfather  told  us  that  Uncle  Peter  had  promised.  A  week 
later  Aunt  Matt  fell  asleep,  her  hand  in  Peter’s  and  a  smile  on 
her  face.  Down  in  their  cabins  the  negroes  were  singing, 
“Swing  low,  sweet  chariot;  cornin’  for  to  carry  me  home.” 

Grandfather  smiled,  his  voice  low.  “Oh,  I’m  glad  to  have 
seen  her  those  days,  just  as  she  was  when  she  went  away  with 
Peter  on  her  wedding  day,  and  as  she  had  not  been  soon  after 
her  wedding  trip  when  I  saw  her  again.”  Grandfather  rose. 
“Jane,  the  day  after  Matt  told  her  story,  I  freed  my  slaves.  Con¬ 
fiscation  of  property  or  not,  I  am  glad  of  Lincoln’s  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation.” 

Years  later,  my  Mother  showed  me  a  letter  of  Grandfather 
Smith  when  she  came  to  see  my  first  child. 

“Mary  Jane  I  cannot  defraud  by  hiding  from  you  any  fact 
of  your  family.  Judy  and  I  adopted  Matt  the  year  we  were  in 
Philadelphia.  Knowing  my  love  for  her  you  will  be  kind  to 
her  husband  and  children  and  never  tell  them  of  Matt’s  adop¬ 
tion.  Tell  Julia  now.  Tell  Manie  and  Melia  when  they  become 
parents.  My  wish  will  then  bind  them.” 

The  next  morning  when  Grandfather  and  I  were  playing 
tag,  Aunt  Angeline  came  to  us.  She  said,  “Father,  take  Feed 
back  with  you.” 

“Why,  Angeline?” 

“Well,  he  is  getting  too  fond  of  Betty,  and  I  don’t  like  for 
cousins  to  marry.” 

“Too  much  of  it  in  our  family  already,  but  if  Feed  has  any 
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chance  with  a  girl  like  Betty,  all  we  can  do  or  say  will  be  like 
straws  in  a  cyclone.” 

Grandfather  came  on  Wednesday  and  left  on  Saturday, 
saying  he  must  get  back  lest  some  abolitionist  come  along  and 
put  bad  ideas  into  the  heads  of  his  help.  Grandfather  commis¬ 
sioned  me  to  tell  Aunt  Angeline  that  he  had  asked  Feed  to  go 
to  Kentucky  with  him,  that  Feed  had  expressed  appreciation 
of  his  kindness,  but  had  said  that  life  was  too  short  to  spend 
any  of  it  away  from  Betty.  Grandfather  had  added,  “Manie,  he 
is  really  in  love,  bless  him!”  Feed  had  asked  his  opinion  about 
raising  corn  in  Missouri.  His  comment  was,  “I  think  hemp  is 
the  crop  for  here,  Manie,  but  I  told  Feed  that  corn  might  be  all 
right.  He  can’t  do  anything  for  some  time,  and  plain  hard 
thinking  is  good  for  a  boy.  I  am  not  the  one  to  stop  it.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  “Here’s  Feed  in  love,  and  no  one  but 
James  Galbraith  had  ever  shown  any  interest  in  me  and  he  not 
much.”  James’  first  letter  I  had  shown  to  Julia.  He  had  not 
written  at  once  because  he  had  not  liked  the  North  and  had 
not  wanted  to  write  discouraging  things.  The  family  he 
boarded  with  seemed  cold,  and  he  had  not  liked  the  food.  Then 
he  had  found  a  Southern  family  whose  hospitality  and  cook¬ 
ing — this  family  hired  a  free  negro  housekeeper — he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoying.  He  liked  his  work  and  had  definitely  de¬ 
cided  to  prepare  himself  to  teach.  I  burned  the  letter,  for  I  did 
not  think  Mother’s  eyes  in  her  constant  cleaning  would  miss 
an  inch  of  any  part  of  our  home. 

Once  Mother  said,  “I’m  surprised  James  doesn’t  write  you.” 
His  second  letter  told  of  a  big  demonstration  the  night  of  the 
day  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  signed.  Some  days 
later  an  old  black  man  came  to  James’  landlady,  Mrs.  Deems. 
He  had  migrated  to  the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  his  em¬ 
ployer  here,  the  old  man  said,  “calls  me  a  baboon,  and  hates  de 
sight  of  me,  and  de  shine  of  de  oil  on  my  hair.”  An  old  woman 
came,  too,  to  kind  Mrs.  Deems,  saying,  “Git  me  a  place;  Missus 
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is  always  sayin’  that  she’ll  put  me  out  if  she  hears  any  more 
singin’,  or  if  she  catches  me  rockin’  when  I  walk.  I’se  afraid, 
ma’am,  I’ll  do  dose  bery  things.”  The  man  and  woman  had 
been  found  satisfactory  positions  in  Quaker  homes.  James  had 
heard  some  first-hand  incidents  of  the  President’s  good  sense 
and  kindness.  He  had  gone  to  Washington  to  see  him,  but 
Lincoln  had  been  out  of  the  Capital.  When  I  showed  this  letter 
to  Mother,  she  said,  “I  do  not  know,  Manie,  if  you  are  shy  or 
sly.”  When  I  answered  this  letter,  I  told  James  Mother  read 
my  letters.  Soon  afterward  Denny  Regan  brought  me  a  pack¬ 
age.  In  it  was  a  fine,  lacy  handkerchief  and  the  words,  “Manie, 
I’ll  visit  you  as  often  as  I  can.  James.” 

Sa'lly  wrote  letters  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  where  she  was 
staying  and  of  the  fine  play  she  had.  The  negro  maid  who  took 
care  of  her  room  was  overjoyed  to  get  wages,  but  at  the  end  of 
a  week  found  she  owed  it  all  for  her  keep  and  asked,  “Mis’ 
Sally,  how  will  I  git  my  uniforms?”  Aunt  Myra,  thinking 
she’d  like  this  girl  as  a  companion  for  Sally  when  they  came 
North,  employed  her  as  their  personal  maid.  Sally  told  of  a 
little  resurrection  plant  she  had  bought  of  the  gardener  and 
was  observing  in  her  room.  Sally  was  gaining  in  weight;  she 
usually  lost  in  the  winter. 

When  gardening  time  came,  Mother  said,  “I’d  advise  to 
plant  a  big  garden.  We’ll  preserve  everything  against  the  time 
the  ravagers  come  again.  Lucy,  weave  all  the  cloth  you  can. 
I’ll  make  it  into  clothes  for  your  family.” 

Late  in  March  Ike  came  to  Mother  and  told  her  Mr.  Jones 
would  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  to  substitute  in  the  union 
army  for  a  nephew  of  his  in  Iowa.  Ike  said,  “I  have  always 
wanted  to  help  Marse  Lincoln,  and  now  that  Debby  will  be 
provided  for,  I’m  going  to  do  it.”  Accordingly  he  went  with 
Mr.  Griffith  and  bought  a  piece  of  land  near  Atchison,  Kansas, 
and  put  Debby  and  the  children  on  it.  He  thought  they  could 
make  a  living  gardening. 
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Mr.  Bass  on  the  west  of  us  had  a  black  man  for  farm  help 
and  his  wife  for  housework.  Every  day  Mr.  Bass  came  to  Moth¬ 
er,  saying,  “Mrs.  Kendley,  you  know  I  have  only  one  team  left 
by  the  Jayhawkers,  and  I  can  use  that.  I  say  to  Pete  every  day, 
‘Pete,  you  go  to  Kansas,’  but  Pete  say,  ‘Marse  Bass,  I  gwine  to 
stay  wid  you.’  The  hens  won’t  lay  any  more  than  enough  eggs 
for  my  wife  and  me;  we  have  only  one  hog  to  butcher.  I  can’t 
feed  this  negro  man  and  woman,  much  less  buy  them  clothes.” 

“My  black  people  earn  enough  to  buy  their  shoes  and  medi¬ 
cine,”  Mother  answered.  “They  shall  have  the  cloth  and  food 
we  raise  as  long  as  they  wish  to  stay.” 

In  the  woods  about  St.  Joseph  occasionally  some  citizen  was 
ambushed  as  Uncle  Jerry  had  been  in  our  community.  Soldiers 
came  out  to  capture  these  murderers,  but  they  were  hidden  by 
friends.  It  was  thought  that  dogs  gave  the  alarm  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  regulars.  So  dogs  were  declared  contraband. 
Someone  reported  the  pup  belonging  to  Aunt  Lucy’s  youngest 
boy,  Josh.  Sam  Ellis,  the  cousin  of  Denny  Regan,  who  had  slid 
down  our  hill  with  Feed,  was  now  Sergeant  Ellis  among  the 
union  forces  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was  sent  after  Josh’s  dog.  The 
boy  had  dug  a  hole  under  the  floor  of  his  cabin  for  his  pet  and 
muzzled  him  so  he  could  not  bark.  Sam  Ellis  saw  Josh  go  into 
his  cabin,  and  when  he  himself  entered,  no  one  was  there.  He 
hid,  and  when  Josh  came  out,  he  got  the  whole  story  from  him. 
He  told  Josh  to  keep  the  dog  muzzled  and  in  the  cave  a  few 
days,  and  he  would  try  to  find  a  home  for  it  in  another  state 
afterwards.  Sam  Ellis  gave  Josh  the  address  of  the  party  in  At¬ 
chison,  Kansas,  to  whom  he  loaned  the  dog. 

Other  years  Will  had  planted  our  small  corn  patch  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  grains  in  a  furrow  just  as  beans  were  planted.  But 
this  spring  Mr.  Griffith  offered  to  lend  Mother  his  new  corn 
planter.  Mother  was  afraid  Will  might  injure  it.  Mr.  Griffith 
said,  “He  uses  it  at  my  place;  let  Fielding  use  it  also.” 

Rumors  came  now  and  then  that  the  Kansas  abolitionists 
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considered  Buchanan  county,  “Sesesh,”  though  the  state  of 
Missouri  was  loyal.  Threats  came,  too,  that  the  negroes  had 
better  get  out  before  they  were  driven  out.  Aunt  Angeline’s 
people  felt  that  they  would  have  to  go  soon,  and  that  it  might 
be  better  to  go  at  once.  So  Aunt  Angeline  rented  a  place  in  St. 
Joseph  and  leased  her  land  to  Mr.  Griffith.  Her  six  negro  girls 
got  work  as  waitresses  in  a  hotel.  Four  of  the  boys  got  work 
as  freight  hands  on  a  boat;  three  got  work  in  a  livery  stable. 
Five  of  them  could  get  nothing  except  chopping  wood  on 
shares,  but  they  felt  they  had  a  better  chance  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  than  those  who  came  later. 

It  was  late  in  April  that  bluecoats,  possibly  Bushwhackers, 
alias  Jayhawkers,  maybe  Vigilantes,  came  and  took  our  black 
people  to  Atchison,  Kansas.  I  can  see  Aunt  Lucy  now  as  plain 
as  then;  her  white  hair  and  straight  back,  herself  at  the  head 
of  her  family.  I  can  hear  her  and  the  rest  of  them  bawling  like 
children  do  in  rage  and  helplessness,  bawling  and  praying, 
“Lord,  save  us;  Lord,  save  Mis’  Jane.”  All  of  us  white  people 
were  crying  audibly.  Mother  asked  the  leader  to  take  an  ox 
team  and  haul  the  negroes’  bedding  and  clothes.  He  said  he 
was  not  so  ordered.* 

Aunt  Lucy  broke  from  the  line  and  ran  to  Mother,  crying, 
“Mis’  Jane,  keep  my  box  safe.”  Mother  said  she  would  keep 
everything  safe  for  everybody  and  someway  get  it  to  them. 
Not  until  the  bend  in  the  road  hid  our  people  did  we  notice 
Sterling  Price’s  fright  cries;  she  was  stiff  and  trembling.  Julia 
smothered  her  own  sobs,  gathered  the  baby  close,  and  patted 
her  into  quiet.  As  soon  as  Mother  could  speak,  she  said,  “I 
must  write  to  Captain  Moore,”  and  went  into  the  house. 

*The  reason  for  this  particular  raid,  as  for  the  later  Maple  Row  raid,  is  ob¬ 
scure,  but  probably  involved  bringing  cheap  labor  to  Atchison,  as  succeeding 
passages  indicate.  According  to  Jennie  Morgan,  the  fact  that  the  bluecoats 
would  not  take  the  bedding  was  evidence  to  her  mother  and  others  that  they 
were  guerrillas.  “Union  soldiers  had  been  courteous.  And  their  punishment 
of  the  Jayhawkers  had  won  them  respect.” 
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Presently  Melia  asked,  “Is  Captain  Moore  the  one  who  gave 
Grandfather  Smith  a  pig?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered.  “And  he  was  the  first  person  Grandfa¬ 
ther  saw  in  what  is  now  Kentucky.  When  Grandfather  was 
sixteen,  he  was  given  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate.  He  paid 
half  of  it  for  steerage  passage  on  a  ship  that  sailed  from  Ger¬ 
many,  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans  with  fine  cloths  for 
the  market  there;  then  up  the  Mississippi  across  the  Ohio  to  its 
source,  gathering  precious  furs  on  her  way.  Grandfather  had 
heard  that  the  Ohio  flowed  south  from  its  source,  then  north, 
and  where  it  turned  again  south  there  were  rich  grass  lands. 
Grandfather  was  put  off  near  here,  the  captain  saying,  ‘See  the 
light  there,  boy,  through  the  trees?’  It  was  a  rag  in  a  can  of 
grease,  but  it  led  Grandfather  to  a  bed,  food,  a  job,  and  a 
chance  in  a  new  good  land.” 

“You  are  the  only  one,  Manie,  I  think,  that  Grandfather 
ever  told  that,”  said  Julia. 

Melia  and  I  lay  under  the  trees  determined  not  to  cry.  Julia 
held  her  sleeping  baby.  Pretty  soon  Mother  came  out  with  her 
sunbonnet  on.  She  said,  “I’ll  take  my  letter  to  the  post  office.” 
She  was  soon  back,  saying,  “I  met  Tom  coming  home.  I  told 
him  he’d  better  go  back  and  finish  his  book  work  so  that  when 
he  came  home,  he  could  stay.  Tom  heard  that  not  one  black 
person  in  our  precinct  save  the  Jones  and  Garten  house  ser¬ 
vants  had  escaped  the  bluecoats.”  She  added,  “I  wrote  Captain 
Moore  about  Will’s  barber  work.  I  told  the  captain  Mr.  Griffith 
would  give  testimony  about  the  men’s  skill  at  all  kinds  of 
work,  their  honesty  and  cleanliness.  I  tried  to  do  justice  to  Lucy 
and  Betsey,  and  to  the  younger  boys.  I  told  Captain  Moore  I 
had  money  belonging  to  the  Estis  family,  for  him  to  bear  any 
expense  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  send  the  bill  to  me. 
Now  girls,  come  into  the  library  and  let’s  plan  how  we 
shall  do.” 
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xVLlja  and  I  sat  down  on  the  divan. 
Julia  laid  Sterling  Price  in  her  cradle,  moving  it  so  the  light 
did  not  fall  on  her  face,  then  took  a  seat  by  me. 

“Julia,  did  you  and  Lucy  have  any  plans  about  supper?” 
Mother  asked  from  Father’s  chair. 

“My  part  was  to  cream  fish  and  bake  biscuits.” 

“And  you  know  where  everything  is  to  do  these  things?” 

“The  fish  is  in  the  smokehouse;  the  butter,  milk,  and  cream 
in  the  milkhouse.  Everything  else  is  in  its  place  in  the  cook¬ 
house.” 

“Can  you  manage  the  stove?” 

“Mother,  that’s  the  first  thing  Aunt  Lucy  showed  me.  She 
said,  ‘Mis’  Julia,  I  am  both  fond  and  proud  of  my  Buck  and 
Rider  stove  that  Mis’  Jane  bought  me  about  as  soon  as  they 
were  made.  I  mightn’t  be  here  all  the  time,  and  I’ll  show  you 
so  you  won’t  ever  hurt  it.’  ” 

“Manie,  what  fruit  shall  we  have?” 

“Tom  likes  canned  peaches  best;  I  like  plums;  you  like  ap¬ 
ples,  Julia  pears,  and  Melia  strawberries.” 

“Children,  Lucy  would  put  all  of  them  on  the  table,  and  her 
family  would  eat  what  we  leave.  We  cannot  eat  more  than  one 
jar.  Let’s  favor  Tom  this  time  and  have  peaches.  Can  you  open 
a  fruit  jar,  Julia?” 
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“Yes,  Aunt  Lucy  had  me  do  it  when  I  made  cherry  pie.” 

“Julia,  I’ll  go  soon  and  peel  some  potatoes  and  put  them  in 
cold  water.  When  five  o’clock  comes,  you  open  a  jar  of  peaches 
and  then  cook  the  potatoes  and  fish  and  bake  your  biscuits. 
Manie,  at  the  same  time  begin  on  your  table;  so  you  will  be 
free  to  carry  things  for  Julia  from  the  cookhouse.”  She  turned 
to  Melia.  “You’ve  been  going  with  Lucy  to  feed  the  fowls. 
Could  you  do  it  alone?” 

“I  know  to  get  four  measures  of  corn  and  walk  all  around 
the  yard  spilling  each  one.  I  water  them  with  the  sprinkler 
and  play  it  is  raining  into  the  lake.  I  call  the  shallow  brick  hole 
a  lake.  I  know,  too,  how  Aunt  Lucy  sweeps  it  clean.” 

“At  five,  Melia,  you  feed  and  water  the  fowls  and  gather  the 
eggs.  I’ll  come  and  help  you  carry  them  to  the  cellar.” 

“Mother,”  called  Julia,  “Aunt  Lucy  has  white  and  dark 
cake.” 

“Slice  some  of  each,  Manie;  serve  milk  and  get  some  fruit 
pickles.” 

“Apple,  if  we  can  have  only  one,”  I  said. 

“One  is  all  we  can  use,”  Mother  answered. 

Melia  and  I  recited  nursery  rhymes  as  we  picked  chips,  “to 
make  a  basket  not  seem  so  big,”  dear  Aunt  Lucy  had  always 
said.  We  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse  as  we  worked,  and 
when  we  went  into  the  big  house,  the  library  door  was  closed. 
We  looked  at  the  big  Bible  until  Mother  came  to  us.  She  called 
Julia,  and  when  she  came,  said,  “Mr.  Griffith  offered  me  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  hands  if  we  need  help  with  the  housework, 
but  we  will  save  paying  out  any  wages  if  we  can.  He’s  going 
to  make  cheese  with  his  extra  milk;  he  thinks  the  Atchison 
and  St.  Joseph  stores  may  buy  what  he  has;  if  not,  it  can  be 
shipped  farther.  We  decided  for  him  to  take  all  but  two  of  my 
milch  cows  and  put  an  equal  number  of  his  stock  cattle  into 
my  pasture.  He  will  give  me  my  share  of  the  cheese  profits. 
He  will  have  his  hands  tend  my  crops,  me  paying  him  wages. 
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Tom  will  have  enough  with  his  store  work  and  the  horses.  It’s 
foolish  to  have  a  man  come  over  to  tend  hogs  on  days  there  is 
no  work  in  the  fields;  so  Mr.  Griffith  is  buying  mine.  I  am 
loaning  him  my  oxen  and  wagons.  The  tobacco  is  pretty  small 
for  setting  out,  but  Major  Bowen  and  Colonel  Palmer  are  be¬ 
ginning  and  have  promised  to  assist  Mr.  Griffith  all  they  can. 
Mr.  Griffith  has  written  to  the  Ellis  relatives  of  the  Regans  to 
send  some  white  help  to  him  from  Iowa.  The  Withers  have 
written  some  cousins  in  Ohio  to  choose  some  white  help  there 
for  them.  Mr.  Griffith  has  additional  land;  yesterday  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  sold  him  a  piece.  The  Galbraiths  think  they  must 
build ;  they  do  not  want  die  girls  to  have  to  entertain  in  tents. 
Manie,  Denny  and  you  will  have  the  two  cows  to  milk;  Mr. 
Griffith  is  making  the  change  of  pasturage  right  away.” 

Later,  Mother  was  at  the  milkhouse  waiting  for  us  to  finish 
milking.  She  strained  the  milk  through  a  cloth-lined  sieve, 
then  poured  it  in  shallow  tin  pans  and  set  them  on  a  rack  in 
the  milk  trough.  She  took  the  pails,  the  cloth,  and  the  strainer 
into  the  cookhouse  to  wash.  Now  I  waited;  there  was  a  sink- 
ing  at  my  stomach.  When  she  came  out,  we  walked  into  the 
big  house  and  joined  Tom,  Julia,  and  Melia  in  the  music  room. 
They  sat  silent.  It  was  the  silence,  I  suddenly  realized,  that  was 
making  me  sick.  It  was  the  absence  of  the  music  of  the  fiddles 
and  banjoes.  Mother  said,  “Children,  sing  for  me.” 

“Help  me  to  practice  the  Wesley  hyms  the  choir  have 
chosen  for  the  Sunday  service,”  said  Tom,  giving  one  book  to 
Julia  and  one  to  Melia  and  me.  I  did  not  know  the  words  or 
the  tunes  of  the  songs,  and  we  worked  a  long  time  on  them. 
When  we  stopped,  Mother  said,  “Melia,  you  may  sleep  with 
Manie;  I  will  be  getting  up  quite  early.”  I  couldn’t  cry  with 
Melia  by  me.  I  prayed,  “God  bless  Lucy  and  her  family.  God, 
let  Father  and  Uncle  Jerry  be  guardian  angels  for  them.”  I  put 
my  head  on  my  pillow  and  took  deep  breaths  to  make  myself 
go  to  sleep. 
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A  little  dusting  for  Betsey  had  been  fun,  but  an  hour  of  it, 
the  next  morning,  knowing  how  soft  the  breezes  were  out¬ 
side,  was  dreadful.  But  I  did  not  want  people  to  visit  and  find 
our  nice  mahogany  pieces  neglected.  I  hoped  Julia  would  get 
through  with  the  beds  and  help  me.  I  wished  I  were  as  little 
as  Melia  and  had  only  to  pick  up  chips.  Mother  came  in,  took 
off  her  sunbonnet  and  gloves,  put  on  her  apron  and  getting  a 
cloth,  said,  “I’ll  help  today;  you  must  do  it  alone  tomorrow.” 
I  loved  our  fluted  chairs,  but  it  took  Mother  and  me  a  half  hour 
to  dust  the  six  of  them.  When  we  had  finished,  Mother  called 
Julia,  who  said,  “Just  through.”  She  looked  tired.  Mother  led 
the  way  into  the  library. 

“I  went  to  Gosley’s  and  Regan’s.  They  kindly  showed  me 
the  arrangements  of  their  homes.  For  five  persons  it  is  folly  to 
carry  food  from  our  cookhouse  to  our  table.  It  requires  as  many 
steps  as  the  cooking.  I’m  going  to  use  what  I  need  of  the  hog 
money  to  build  off  one  end  and  one  side  of  our  dining  room 
into  a  kitchen  and  pantry.  I’ll  pipe  water  in  from  the  cistern. 
I’ll  open  one  side  and  one  end  and  screen  it  for  coolness  this 
summer.  I’ll  glass  it  up  in  winter.  We’ll  not  keep  the  fires  go¬ 
ing — we’ll  use  matches.  I’m  sorry  I  did  not  spare  Lucy  the 
heat.” 

That  night  Tom  went  to  the  church  to  practise  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  service.  By  candlelight  we  packed  the  things  from  each 
cabin  in  a  box  and  put  the  owner’s  name  on  the  lid.  We  laid 
the  clothing  on  the  bed  to  air  and  to  have  it  handy  for  Mother 
to  mend.  We  were  careful  of  each  one’s  treasure  box.  Uncle 
Bill  had  made  them,  and  in  each  were  things  dear  to  its  owner. 
Aunt  Lucy’s,  we  knew,  had  pieces  of  her  babies’  dresses  besides 
her  letters.  Betsey’s  had  letters  and  her  babies’  hair.  Mother 
did  not  examine  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  and  again  I  felt  that 
she  pried  into  my  things  because  she  felt  a  responsibility  for 
me  instead  of  mere  curiosity. 
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A  few  days  later  Tom  came  home  in  mid-afternoon  to  bring 
Captain  Moore’s  letter  at  once.  Quarters  for  colored  folks  were 
scarce,  but  tents  had  been  secured  and  put  on  Ike’s  place.  There 
was  clean  straw  and  a  few  army  blankets  for  bedding.  A 
change  of  clothing  had  been  advanced  by  a  church  society;  so 
also  had  a  few  cooking  utensils.  Will  was  getting  good  wages 
as  a  barber,  enough  so  that  he  could  help  Abe  and  Andy  till 
they  learned  the  trade.  Josh  and  Jo  blacked  shoes  in  Will’s 
shop.  Betsey  had  pretty  good  wages  in  a  restaurant  near  Ike’s 
farm.  George  and  Jim  were  going  to  farm  land  near  Ike’s 
place.  Paul,  John,  Wash,  Peter,  and  Bill  had  been  hired  by  a 
boat  company;  the  former  three  were  stewards,  the  other  two 
cook’s  helpers.  Ben,  Dick,  and  Jake  had  nothing  so  far  except 
woodchopping,  but  something  would  turn  up.  All  of  the  jobs 
were  temporary,  as  white  labor  was  given  a  preference,  and 
for  this  reason  Will  sent  word  that  they  would  come  as  they 
had  agreed  and  help  Mr.  Griffith  with  his  tobacco  and  hemp 
when  it  was  ready.  Henry  Hamilton  was  doing  janitor  work 
in  a  law  office. 

There  was  a  postscript  from  Aunt  Lucy:  “Tell  Mis’  Jane  I 
have  my  brood  under  my  wing  here  on  Ike’s  place;  I  can  feed 
them  and  warm  them;  there’s  wood  all  about.  There  is  a  spring 
of  good  water.  The  Lord  is  good.”  Mother  wrote  back  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Moore  asking  if  she  might  send  the  clothing,  bedding,  and 
personal  effects  of  the  Estis  family.  This  time  the  captain 
wrote,  “The  mother  says  to  wait  until  they  get  cabins  built  so 
they  can  keep  nice  the  things  Mis’  Jane  has  given  them.” 

The  first  time  Mr.  Griffith  took  cheese  to  Atchison,  Mother 
sent  a  kettle  Aunt  Lucy  could  use  for  washing.  In  it  were  some 
clothing,  some  soap,  two  flat  irons,  Aunt  Lucy’s  coffee,  the  rest 
of  the  space  was  jammed  with  maple  sugar.  Mother  hired  one 
of  Mr.  Griffith’s  hands  to  take  the  fiddles  and  banjoes. 

Bluecoats  came  the  first  of  May  and  marched  away  into 
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Kansas  every  black  person  in  Maple  Row  precinct  and  the 
Jones  and  Garten  house  servants.  Major  Bowen  employed  a 
plain  clothes  secret  service  man  to  keep  track  of  his  household 
help.  He  drove  over  to  Atchison  and  brought  them  back.  The 
same  detective  secured  the  household  servants  of  Colonel  Palm¬ 
er,  Withers,  and  Galbraith.  Mother  commissioned  this  man  to 
bring  Aunt  Lucy  and  Betsey  to  us.  Aunt  Lucy  sent  back  word, 
“Mis’  Jane,  I  have  to  stay  by  my  own  and  fend  away  any  harm 
I  can  from  them.  Mis’  Julia  will  cook  good  things  for  you.” 

Colonel  Palmer  wrote  a  friend  of  his  to  send  some  white 
field  help  to  him;  he  put  in  an  order  for  Major  Bowen.  Mr. 
Griffith  decreased  his  hemp  and  tobacco  acreage  and  increased 
his  corn,  for  he  felt  the  latter  crop  more  suited  to  white  labor. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Garten  located  their  house  help  within 
a  few  hours  and  drove  over  to  Atchison  to  get  them.  Work 
had  been  promised  the  black  women  and  they  would  not  re¬ 
turn.  Pausing  only  long  enough  to  enter  application  for  a 
black  cook,  laundress,  and  maid,  the  two  men  drove  back  to 
De  Kalb  and  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  home.  Mr.  Garten  said,  “Each 
of  us  wants  to  hire  two  of  your  women  to  do  our  housework 
until  we  get  some  black  help.  We  don’t  want  to  live  in  a  hotel.” 
None  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  help  would  go. 

Mr.  Garten  and  Mr.  Jones  locked  up  their  homes,  took  their 
carriage  and  saddle  horses  to  a  livery  stable,  and  registered  at 
the  Saunders  House  in  St.  Joseph.  The  Burts  had  stayed  at  the 
hotel  in  De  Kalb  after  they  sold  their  slaves  until  the  Ellises 
secured  black  help  for  them.  The  hotel  was  managed  now  by 
the  parents  of  William  and  Ellen  Stone,  two  of  the  five  poor 
children  Feed  had  “made  love  to”  that  first  year  of  Day  School. 
Mr.  Griffith  had  given  the  Stones  “leave”  from  his  farm  to 
manage  the  hotel  for  the  owner  who  was  in  war  work.  The 
Stones  reported  that  the  Gartens  looked  over  the  De  Kalb  hotel 
and  went  away.  Horses  were  all  the  Gartens  and  Joneses  had 
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to  move.  They  had  put  their  livestock  on  the  St.  Joseph  market 
the  morning  after  Emancipation  and  listed  their  land  for  sale. 
They  had  said  they  were  going  South  where  black  labor  would 
be  cheap.  When  February  came,  and  the  land  had  not  been 
purchased,  they  hired  Mr.  Griffith  to  take  charge  of  their 
hemp.  As  May  came  on,  they  asked  him  if  he  would  set  out  to¬ 
bacco  plants  on  their  land.  He  already  had  too  many  acres, 
having  taken  over  those  of  Mr.  Galbraith  as  well  as  ours  and 
Mr.  Burt’s.  Mr.  Garten  said,  “We  have  enough  banked  to  live 
until  we  get  rid  of  our  property.” 

The  middle  of  May  Alfonso  Bowen,  teacher  of  our  school, 
presented  his  resignation  for  the  coming  year.  His  reason  was 
that  the  families  who  had  come  in  to  farm  for  Mr.  Griffith  and 
Mr.  Withers  wanted  elementary  lessons;  the  Northern  parents 
did  not  teach  their  children.  He  did  not  want  to  take  on  this 
extra  work,  and,  too,  Maple  Row  had  offered  him  an  advance 
in  salary. 

Mr.  Burt  called  a  meeting  of  the  families  of  our  district.  It 
was  held  in  the  school  house,  and  everyone  old  and  young 
went.  Mr.  Burt  said,  “Our  neighbor,  Maple  Row,  advertised 
for  a  teacher  a  year  and  did  not  receive  one  applicant.  Your 
board  decided  we  had  better  canvass  our  district  and  see  what 
talent  we  had  within  ourselves.  We  went  to  our  minister, 
Brother  Ingam;  he  is  an  educated  man,  and  his  sermons  show 
a  knowledge  of  public  speaking.  He  can  spare  two  days  a  week 
and  instruct  our  older  pupils  in  mathematics  and  debate.  His 
wife,  who  was  teaching  up  to  the  time  she  came  to  us,  will 
teach  history  and  dramatics  two  days  a  week.  Willie  Smith, 
who  did  excellent  work  in  our  school  in  Latin  and  has  had 
three  years  of  tutoring  since  will  give  us  one  day  a  week.  Den¬ 
ny  Regan  can  give  full  time  to  our  lower  work.”  Mr.  Galbraith 
rose.  “Laying  aside  the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  having  no 
school  at  all,  I  think  this  a  fortunate  arrangement;  it’s  like 
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having  a  college  for  our  boys  and  girls.  I  want  you  children 
to  do  your  best  in  appreciation  of  the  luck  that  has  come  to 
you.” 

The  new  families  living  on  the  Griffith  and  Withers  farms 
brought  changes  in  other  ways  than  that  of  the  school.  The 
first  problem  was  shelter.  Tents  were  set  up  even  before  the 
help  arrived  and  these  were  equipped  for  housekeeping.  There 
was  no  time  for  making  fireplaces  in  these  tents;  too,  as  they 
were  only  temporary  shelter,  fireplaces  were  an  unnecessary 
expense.  The  families  drew  lots  for  the  erstwhile  negro  cabins, 
which  had  fireplaces,  and  the  rest  used  the  cookhouse  in  com¬ 
mon  unwillingly.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  planted,  these  land¬ 
lords  hastened  to  do  what  could  be  done  about  other  shelter 
before  the  corn  had  to  be  cultivated  and  the  tobacco  topped. 
Mr.  Griffith  purchased  four  cabins  of  Mother;  she  wished  to 
keep  enough  to  accommodate  our  people  when  they  came  back 
to  work.  These  were  put  on  sleds  and  hauled  by  oxen.  The  fire¬ 
places  of  course  could  not  be  moved.  One  of  our  cabins  was 
joined  to  one  having  a  fireplace  to  make  a  home  for  a  family. 
Mr.  Griffith  bought  the  Burt  cabins  to  be  moved  as  time  per¬ 
mitted. 

The  new  families  were  clean  and  neat  when  they  came  to 
church  and  Sunday  school.  The  minister  and  his  wife  called 
upon  them,  and  Mrs.  Ingam  said  when  eating  supper  with  us, 
“Their  houses  are  attractive  with  crocheted  spreads  and  pieced 
pillows.  I  called  first  on  a  Mrs.  Mason,  who  cooks  for  the 
single  hands.  She  asked  me  to  tell  her  how  to  make  Johnny 
cake  and  cook  possum.  Astonished,  I  asked  why.  She  said  to 
please  the  black  folks  that  Mr.  Griffith  will  be  bringing  in 
later  for  the  tobacco.  ‘I’ve  heard,’  she  added,  ‘that  half  of  the 
cooks  sent  from  the  North  are  discharged  because  they  can’t 
make  Johnny  cake,  and  that  ’possum  is  the  negro’s  best-liked 
dish.’  ” 
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The  work  agency  at  Atchison  sent  negro  workers  occasion¬ 
ally  to  Mr.  Griffith,  recalling  them  whenever  a  job  in  Atchison 
came  up.  He  always  had  from  four  to  six.  These  had  been  able 
to  go  over  the  tobacco  while  it  was  young  and  small,  and  with 
a  wire  pull  off  the  heads  of  the  worms.  As  the  tobacco  grew 
larger,  Mr.  Griffith  had  to  ask  the  white  hands  to  help.  They 
refused.  He  told  them  he  had  a  very  small  acreage  of  tobacco, 
compared  with  the  acreage  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  in 
other  years.  He  explained  that  he  had  more  corn  if  the  yield 
were  good  than  he  could  possibly  buy  hogs  to  consume.  He 
could  put  in  more  corn  next  year,  for  he  would  have  time  to 
buy  stock.  He  said,  “If  you  help  me  save  my  tobacco  crop — I 
say  help  me,  for  I  expect  to  labor  with  you — I  will  not  require 
you  to  work  in  tobacco  next  year.” 

“How  can  we  keep  the  things  off  of  us?”  one  asked. 

“They  do  not  leave  the  tobacco  leaf,  but  if  you  feel  squeam¬ 
ish,  as  I  admit  I  do,  tie  your  jacket  sleeves  about  your  gloves 
and  your  trousers  about  your  shoes.”  Accordingly  all  of  the 
hands  worked  with  Mr.  Griffith  each  morning  over  that  por¬ 
tion  the  negroes  had  not  gotten  over  the  preceding  day,  and  it 
usually  took  only  about  an  hour.  I  remembered  hearing  our 
Ike  say,  “Tobacco  worms  are  ugly  enough  to  scare  snakes.  But 
their  looks  is  really  all  the  harm  there  is  to  them.” 

Major  Bowen  and  Colonel  Palmer  appealed  to  the  work 
agency  in  Atchison,  for  negro  help  when  their  white  help  left 
them.  When  the  men  came,  they  were  Northern  negroes  who 
spun  all  kinds  of  superstitions  about  tobacco  worms  and  ran 
away  at  night.  These  fields  had  to  be  burned. 

One  Saturday  night  in  late  June,  I  was  awakened  by  our 
bell’s  ringing.  As  Mother  and  I  came,  Julia  called,  “Burt’s 
house  is  burning,  we  think.  Tom  is  riding  there,  and  I  am  rous¬ 
ing  folks;  they  may  save  the  furniture  or  the  stock  if  it  in  the 
barn.”  Then  she  told  us  that  when  she  and  Tom  had  gotten 
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tired  dancing,  they  had  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  had  seen 
the  blaze.  We  dressed  and  then  waited  for  Tom’s  return,  Julia 
playing  for  us.  When  he  came,  he  said  that  the  Withers  had 
beaten  him  there  and  had  the  Burt  horses  hitched  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  inmates  of  the  burned  home  were  in  it.  Mr. 
Withers  had  found  the  family  and  their  black  help  wrapped 
in  blankets  in  the  yard  looking  at  the  falling  house.  Tom  told 
us  later,  “Prints  of  cavalry  boots  were  plain  in  the  soft  earth 
about  the  foundation  of  the  house.  There  was  a  placard,  The 
cruel  shall  prosper  only  for  a  season Mother  said,  “Abolition¬ 
ists,  I  suppose,  because  the  Burts  sold  their  slaves  on  the  eve  of 
Emancipation.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Burt  went  to  St.  Joseph  and  engaged  an 
architect  to  build  a  house  on  the  same  site,  this  time  a  house 
much  like  that  of  Galbraith’s.  It  had  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room, 
a  living  room,  all  three  together  less  in  size  than  the  dining 
room  of  the  old  Burt  home.  There  was  a  back  porch  which 
made  a  summer  kitchen.  It  contained  a  tight  box  with  a  space 
in  the  top  for  ice  and  shelves  below  for  food.  The  cellar  was 
finished  with  a  wash  room  for  fruit  and  vegetables  and  also 
two  rooms  for  the  help.  There  were  three  bedrooms  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Burt  said,  “That’s  one  guest  room;  if  we  have  many 
guests,  we  will  use  the  hotel.” 

This  year  there  were  more  currants  and  gooseberries  than 
Mother  could  can  or  use.  Mr.  Griffith  had  a  good  many  un¬ 
married  hands  that  he  boarded,  so  he  bought  our  surplus  fruit 
now  and  later  had  the  wife  of  one  of  his  hands  can  it.  We  put 
up  much  fruit  ourselves.  I  surprised  Mother  by  being  able  to 
make  good  jelly. 

A  few  days  after  the  burning  of  Mr.  Burt’s  home,  Mr.  Bass 
came  to  the  back  door  and  told  Mother  with  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,  “Mrs.  Kendley,  my  oxen  were  stolen  last 
night.  I’ll  have  to  give  up.  I  can’t  fight  against  this  war  any 
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longer.”  Mr.  Griffith  loaned  him  a  team  with  which  to  “lay 
by”  his  corn  and  later  to  use  in  husking  it. 

Fearing  that  our  community  was  in  for  a  Reign  of  Terror, 
such  as  Hart’s  men  had  inflicted  on  us  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
The  Citizens’  Forum  made  an  appeal  for  help  to  the  Federal 
command  at  St.  Joseph.  Aid  was  promised  as  soon  as  troops 
engaged  in  protective  service  elsewhere  could  be  transferred 
here.  In  August  a  detachment  under  Sergeant  Ellis  camped  a 
little  way  from  De  Kalb.  Scouts  of  this  force  surprised  and  cap¬ 
tured  two  blue-coated  men  without  credentials  about  to  fire 
the  unoccupied  Garten  home.  Four  others  were  shot,  scurrying 
away  from  burning  stacks  on  the  Withers  farm.  For  days  noth¬ 
ing  further  occurred.  Then  bands  of  fives,  tens,  or  more  passed 
by,  stopping  now  at  our  hotel  and  taking  all  the  bread  that  was 
baked,  throwing  slain  pigs  and  sheep  over  their  saddles,  and 
filling  sacks  with  chickens.  Mr.  Griffith  one  morning  came 
upon  a  blue-coated  man  asleep  in  his  haystack.  Roused,  this 
one  muttered,  “We’ll  get  Sergeant  Ellis.”  The  next  day  our 
family  sat  on  our  porch  watching  blue-clad  soldiers  four  deep 
march  by  our  avenue.  A  single  line  of  armed  ones  flanked  a 
double  line  of  unarmed  ones,  and  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
line  on  our  side  was  the  handsome  boy  who  had  sledded  down 
our  broad  hill.  He  looked  only  a  little  older. 

Mr.  Griffith  drove  to  Atchison  Sunday  to  get  Will.  Josh 
sent  his  pup,  now  a  dog,  “to  Mis’  Melia  as  a  loan.”  That  night 
Will  talked  in  our  dining  room;  it  seemed  he  wanted  to  sit 
there  instead  of  going  into  the  parlor.  “Mis’  Jane,  we  have  a 
place  now  for  the  nice  things  you  have  given  us  through  the 
years,”  he  said.  “The  food  you  sent  us  every  time  Mr.  Griffith 
came  was  just  so  much  money  to  buy  us  ground.  As  soon  as 
we  could  make  a  payment,  we  put  up  a  log  cabin  and  sold  our 
tents.  We  chopped  wood  and  traded  for  boards  for  floors. 
We’ve  our  land  about  covered,  but  we’ll  buy  more  as  soon  as 
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we  can.  Our  lot  is  back  from  the  street,  but  we  have  an  option 
on  the  one  in  front,  and  some  day  on  it  we  will  have  grass  and 
flowers.” 

Mother  asked,  “Does  anyone  else  use  the  ground?” 

“We  raise  gardens  on  it,  and  we  have  caves  on  some  vacant 
ground  back  of  us.” 
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Word  from  Kansas 


Mother  asked,  “Can  you  take  your  treasure  boxes  and  all 
now?” 

“Yes,  Mis’  Jane”;  then,  “Mammy  speaks  every  day  of  your 
goodness.” 

He  opened  the  boxes  he  had  carried;  in  one  was  a  large 
watermelon,  in  the  other  a  cake. 
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“Mammy  sent  a  cake  to  a  church  contest,  but  white  folks 
got  all  the  prizes.  One  of  the  judges,  who  has  a  confectionery 
shop,  hires  Mammy  to  bake  for  him.  Mammy  wants  you  to 
test  this  cake  and  tell  her  true  if  she  is  losing  her  knack.” 

When  I  would  have  lighted  my  candles  that  night,  there 
were  no  matches  in  my  holder.  I  went  softly  to  the  kitchen; 
and  while  I  was  there,  Tom  Brown  and  Will  came. 

“Marse  Tom,  pardon  my  stepping  on  your  foot.  I  had  to  do 
something  to  get  you  to  stay  cause  I  promised  Mammy  I’d  tell 
you  this  the  first  thing.”  Seeing  me,  Will  said,  “It’s  all  right  for 
Mis’  Manie  to  hear.  She  has  a  close  tongue  when  it’s  needed. 
Mammy  says  Mis’  Jane  must  not  hang  clothes  outdoors  this 
winter;  she’ll  catch  her  death  of  cold.  She  thinks  you  could 
make  inside  steps  to  the  cellar  and  have  a  washroom  by  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  line  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  need.” 

Tom  said,  “I’ll  do  it.” 

“And  never  tell  that  we  interfered.” 

At  breakfast  Tom  proposed  this  plan.  Mother  agreed  and 
said,  “Will,  tell  your  mammy  so  she  won’t  be  worrying  about 
me.” 

Four  days,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  only  warm,  Will 
tended  the  fires  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  tobacco  barn  just  as  Uncle  Bill 
had  taught  Ike,  and  Ike,  in  turn,  had  taught  him.  We  white 
folks  had  the  packing  in  readiness,  for  Will  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  barber  shop  long  in  “hired  hands.”  There  were  the 
blankets,  carpets,  and  sheets  of  Lucy’s  weaving,  one  quilt,  her 
dishes,  her  spinning  wheel  and  loom,  the  treasure  boxes,  the 
clothes,  and  some  garden  tools.  With  the  shuck  beds,  the  feath¬ 
er  pillows,  the  chairs  and  tables,  the  canned  fruit  and  dried 
vegetables,  sideboards  had  to  be  put  on  the  wagon  by  the  hand 
Mr.  Griffith  sent  over  to  help  us.  This  same  hand  dug  up  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  peonies,  sweet  Mary,  honeysuckle,  and  pinks 
to  plant  about  the  Estis  home.  We  put  some  blue  grass  seed 
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and  one  of  the  two  packages  of  coffee  Uncle  Bill  Page  had 
mailed  in  a  box  marked,  “Mrs.  Lucy  Estis.”  I  put  in  a  note 
promising  to  save  seed  of  the  one-year  plants  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Griffith’s  hand  who  went  along  to  bring  the  oxen  and 
wagon  back,  drove.  Will  sat  at  the  back  to  watch  that  nothing 
should  hurt  the  plants.  He  was  smiling,  his  white  teeth  gleam¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  shining.  Mother  said,  “Our  ways  must  grow  more 
and  more  separate,  but  if  we  know  that  all  is  well  with  these 
good  people,  it  will  not  be  so  hard,”  and  she  led  the  way  to  our 
after-breakfast  work,  which  for  the  first  time  we  had  left  stand¬ 
ing  to  see  Will  off. 


Death  and  Ashes 


For  the  first  time  Mother  bought 
print  at  the  Burt  store  to  make  week  dresses  for  our  family. 
Week  dresses  were  those  worn  at  home,  to  a  neighbor’s,  and 
to  school.  The  flax  had  not  grown,  so  there  was  none  for  Julia 
to  weave,  and  the  attic  trunks  furnished  no  cotton  materials. 
She,  Julia,  and  Amelia  got  only  one  new  dress,  for  they  could 
wear  old  ones  at  home,  but  I  had  two  since  I  had  to  be  with 
other  people  at  school  every  day.  The  egg  money  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  buying  more.  Quarter  or  half-bolts  were  sold  at 
ninety  cents  per  yard,  single  yards  at  one  dollar  each.  One 
morning  at  breakfast  Mother  said,  “Tom,  bring  home  twenty- 
five  yards  of  that  blue  cotton  with  the  white  yellow  centered 
daisies.  It  will  wash  well,  and  it  is  the  best  color,  everyone  con¬ 
sidered.”  When  Tom  came  home,  he  said,  “Mother,  Mrs.  Burt 
wanted  twenty  yards  of  calico;  Mrs.  Gosley  wanted  fifteen; 
Mrs.  Stone  twenty.  None  of  them  wanted  it  all  alike,  but 
would  take  it  so  rather  than  lose  the  quarter  bolt  rate.  I  divided 
the  twenty-yard  pieces  so  that  everyone  has  a  variety.”  Mother 
chose  the  blue  print;  Julia  a  green  check;  Melia,  a  pink  polka 
dot;  I  had  a  blue  check  and  a  pink  polka  dot.  I  was  very  glad, 
for  I  was  afraid  if  the  Gartens  should  come  back  as  they  were 
talking  of  doing,  they  would  say  I  had  only  one  dress,  and  that 
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it  was  washed  on  Saturday  or  not  at  all,  as  they  had  said  once 
to  the  Stone  children. 

A  week  before  school  commenced,  Denny  Regan  came,  his 
hair  shining.  He  cried,  “A  speculator  in  Tennessee  has  traded 
for  the  Jones  and  Garten  properties.  Manie,  those  children 
were  my  only  fear  in  this  school  teaching  business.”  The  new 
owners  planned  to  resell  the  property  either  as  a  unit  or  in 
small  tracts.  Mr.  Griffith  was  leasing  the  land  subject  to  sale. 
Ox-drawn  wagons  carried  the  Garten- Jones  goods  the  next 
day  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  to  be  taken  by  boat  to  their  new 
abode. 

My  history  books  and  those  of  Ida  Burt  were  loaned  to  the 
school,  and  so  were  the  story  books  of  Anna  Withers.  Anna, 
Mary,  and  I  wanted  to  take  only  Latin,  history,  and  dramatics; 
we  did  not  like  mathematics  or  debate.  Too,  we  wanted  time 
for  reading  all  the  new  books. 

Mrs.  Ingam  was  in  charge  the  first  day.  In  the  history  class, 
we  related  all  we  knew  of  early  discoveries  and  were  told  we 
would  have  no  lesson  this  time  but  that  each  person  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  given  something  to  read  and  report.  In  dramat¬ 
ics  we  told  of  plays  we  had  seen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
wrote  the  names  of  five  we  would  like  to  give.  Mrs.  Ingam 
said,  “The  one  that  gets  the  highest  number  of  votes,  we  will 
produce  first.”  “Little  Women”  got  the  most  votes,  and  a  cast 
was  chosen  for  it  by  the  pupils  and  also  one  for  the  next  choice, 
“Hiawatha.” 

If  we  wanted  to  read  either  our  history  or  some  book  aloud 
and  by  turns,  we  were  permitted  to  group  ourselves  in  a  part  of 
the  room  and  do  it  quietly.  We  were  careful  all  the  year,  for 
we  wanted  this  privilege  to  continue. 

During  this  year  we  produced  “Children  of  the  Bible,”  the 
lines  of  which  were  written  by  Ida  Burt,  and  gave  it  in  the 
church.  We  gave  “Hiawatha”  on  the  little  lake  in  Mr.  Burt’s 
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pasture,  one  Friday  afternoon.  We  dyed  rope  for  the  Indians’ 
hair,  sewed  red-slashed  cloth  on  blankets  for  fringe  and  made 
beads  of  red  and  yellow  corn.  The  boys  insisted  on  having 
“Evangeline”  outdoors  and  at  night  in  order  that  huge  bon¬ 
fires  might  simulate  the  burning  village.  We  concocted  all 
kinds  of  hairdresses  and  all  kinds  of  costumes,  utilizing  the 
attic  trunk  and  curtain  and  bed  tapestries.  We  were  careful  not 
to  cut  these  materials,  even  doubling  goods. 

I  attended  Dancing  School  too.  Tom  Brown  was  the 
teacher.  Uncle  Merrill,  Aunt  Myra,  and  Sally,  who  had  now 
returned  from  Florida,  often  came,  Baby  Myra  being  left 
asleep  in  the  care  of  Mammy  Seeley,  who  had  not  been  taken 
off  as  our  other  people  were.  One  evening  a  slender,  curly- 
haired  young  man  named  Sam  Elliott  came  with  them.  It 
seemed  Aunt  Myra  could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  her  step-daugh¬ 
ter.  I  had  thought  this  cousin  of  mine  in  her  childhood  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  Mirth;  now  she  was  Joy.  Her  cheeks  were  pink¬ 
er,  her  eyes  softer  and  brighter,  her  step  lighter,  her  voice 
gayer.  Alfonso  Bowen  danced  twice  with  me,  and  Sally  asked, 
“Is  he  your  follower?”  When  he  asked  me  a  third  time,  I  said, 
“I  don’t  want  to  dance.”  Sally  danced  three  times  with  Sam 
Elliott,  and  when  I  tried  to  tease  her,  she  said,  “I  am  going  to 
marry  him  in  a  month.  Now  don’t  tell.” 

A  week  later  an  invitation  came  to  us  to  the  marriage  of 
Sally  Floyd  and  Sam  Elliott.  Aunt  Myra  wrote  a  note  saying 
that  Sally  was  too  young  to  marry,  but  since  their  darling 
could  not  live  long,  they  wanted  to  crowd  all  the  joy  they 
could  into  the  few  months  they  had.  It  seemed  that  Sam  Elliott 
saw  Sally  playing  with  the  baby  amid  the  red  roses  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  came  that  night  and  asked  Uncle  Merrill’s  permission 
to  woo  her. 

I  went  to  see  Sally  before  her  wedding.  Her  clothes  were 
of  dainty  colors  and  materials.  I  said,  “Aunt  Myra,  these  won’t 
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last  long.”  Tears  misted  her  flax-blue  eyes  and  she  lowered  her 
voice  as  she  said,  “Manie,  how  it  grieves  Merrill  and  me  that 
there  is  no  need  to  think  of  that.” 

Mrs.  Sally  Elliott  went  to  her  husband’s  home.  One  evening 
she  said,  “Sam,  I  want  Daddy  and  Mamma  Myra  and  the  baby 
when  you  are  at  the  bank.  Have  them  come  over  here.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  doctor  thought  the  higher  air  of  Uncle  Merrill’s 
house  better  for  Sally’s  lungs,  and  so  she  and  Sam  moved  there. 

My  mother  had  overheard  me  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  dance,” 
to  Alfonso  Bowen,  the  night  Sally  had  told  me  of  her  engage¬ 
ment.  Mother  had  ordered,  “Manie,  you  are  not  to  refuse  his 
invitation.  I  will  not  have  you  being  rude.”  Feed  was  at  our 
place  the  next  weekend,  and  I  told  him,  “I  don’t  want  anyone 
to  think  an  old  man  like  that  is  my  follower.”  Feed  put  his 
hands  together  and  shook  them  as  he  had  the  day  the  Gartens 
laughed  at  Mother’s  big  shoe  on  Sally’s  little  foot.  That  night 
Denny  Regan  asked  me  to  dance,  then  the  Stone  boy,  and  with 
Willie  and  Feed  attentive,  I  had  to  dance  only  once  with  Al¬ 
fonso  Bowen.  James  Galbraith  was  home  visiting  two  weeks 
and  at  the  dances  of  those  weeks  Alfonso  did  not  get  to  ask  me 
once,  for  Denny  and  Walter  Stone  seemed  to  like  to  dance 
with  me  too.  Feed  was  the  best  dancer  of  all  on  the  floor,  and 
I  could  not  tell  whether  I  liked  to  dance  next-better  with 
Denny  or  with  James. 

James  took  me  to  the  theatre  while  he  was  home.  When  I 
told  Mother  about  accepting  this  invitation,  she  said,  “Manie, 
I  don’t  want  you  going  around  with  him  much.  Mr.  Galbraith 
is  head  over  heels  in  debt.”  When  James  asked  me  if  he  might 
send  me  a  Christmas  present,  I  said,  “James,  Mother  still 
thinks  I  am  young.  I’d  appreciate  anything  from  you,  but  let 
it  be  candy,  please.” 

After  James  went  back  to  school,  a  boy  came  with  Alfonso 
Bowen  to  the  next  dance  whom  Willie  Smith  introduced  to 
me.  He  was  Peter  Bowen,  the  young  brother  of  Alfonso.  I  had 
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another  now  to  fend  Alfonso’s  dance  invitations  from  me. 
After  Christmas  a  dancing  school  was  organized  in  Maple 
Row  and  both  Alfonso  and  Peter  attended  there. 

One  night  early  in  February  our  family  and  thirteen  of 
Aunt  Lucy’s  sons  sat  about  the  fireplace  in  our  cookhouse. 
Abe,  the  eldest,  told  us  that  his  mammy  was  sorry  not  to  come 
too,  but  she  had  to  take  care  of  Will,  Josh,  Jo,  Betsey,  and  her 
children.  The  boys  who  had  been  on  the  boat  had  come  home 
about  Christmas  because  they  could  not  save  any  money.  They 
had  no  work  now  except  woodchopping  and  playing  their 
fiddles  at  dances,  but  would  have  work  as  waiters  in  restau¬ 
rants  when  spring  came.  All  the  rest  would  work  on  Captain 
Moore’s  farm  which  was  near  enough  to  come  home  nights. 
Abe  asked,  “Mis’  Jane,  have  you  and  your  family  had  good 
luck?” 

“I  think  we  have,  Abe,”  Mother  answered;  “We  have  been 
well,  and  have  an  excellent  school,  and  have  banked  a  little 
money.” 

“Mammy  uses  a  spoonful  of  that  coffee  at  a  time  and  wishes 
good  luck  to  you  with  each  cup.  She  sent  you  some  spiced  ap¬ 
ples.  Captain  Moore  sold  me  a  few  from  the  very  top  of  one 
of  his  young  Genitan  trees.” 

Julia  and  I  walked  one  day  in  the  pasture  and  heard  a  low 
whinny.  Following  the  sound  we  found  Julia’s  mare,  Fairy, 
prone  on  the  turf.  A  tiny  mule  colt  was  calling  and  muz¬ 
zling  his  mother’s  pretty  neck.  Under  the  brown  head  and  al¬ 
most  hidden  by  the  long  mane  was  a  dingy  pasteboard  with 
the  scrawl,  “Don’t  name  any  more  children  Sterling  Price,  ne¬ 
gro  hirers.”  Julia  picked  up  the  orphan,  did  not  answer  when 
I  offered  to  help,  and  walked  toward  the  house.  She  laid  it  on 
a  sunny  spot  of  the  yard,  saying,  “Manie,  stay  by  it.”  She  went 
inside  and  I  heard  our  bell  ring,  stop,  ring,  stop,  ring,  the  sig¬ 
nal  that  said,  “Come.”  When  she  returned,  I  looked  at  her.  She 
said,  “I  know  what  I  am  doing.  Go  back  to  the  pasture  and 
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bring  that  placard.”  When  I  returned,  she  stood  with  her  hand 
on  the  colt’s  head,  a  bowl  of  water  was  on  a  stand  beside  her. 
She  leaned  the  placard  against  the  stand.  Our  hands  and  Mr. 
Griffith  came  soon;  they  were  working  on  Mother’s  hemp. 
They  stood  about  looking  at  Julia,  wondering,  I  think,  as  I  did, 
if  she  were  out  of  her  mind,  and  what  was  best  to  do.  She  said, 
“The  North  with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  her  head  would  grind 
us  into  the  dust.  She  says  I  can  not  name  my  baby  as  I  choose.” 
She  dipped  her  hand  in  the  bowl,  placed  it  on  the  colt’s  head, 
saying,  “I  christen  you,  Jefferson  Davis.”  She  set  the  bowl  back 
on  the  stand,  then  turned  and  walked  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Griffith  asked  me  what  had  happened,  and  when  I 
told  him,  said,  “A  cowardly  cur;  that  kind  is  not  dangerous. 
Manie,  signal  ‘All  right’  so  others  won’t  come.”  I  gave  the  bell 
four  groups  of  ringing.  Mr.  Griffith  was  by  me  asking,  “Where 
is  your  mother?” 

“In  St.  Joseph.” 

“Stay  by  your  sister,  Manie.  Divert  her  in  any  way  you  can. 
Abe  will  care  for  the  colt.” 

I  went  to  Julia’s  room.  She  was  pacing  the  floor,  laughing. 
All  at  once  she  looked  at  the  clock  and  said,  “Sterling  Price 
will  be  awake  soon.” 

I  turned  down  the  covers  of  her  bed  and  said,  “Lie  down, 
Julia,  and  I’ll  bathe  your  head.” 

“Please  do,  Manie.  It  is  well  you  signaled  all  right  so  the 
neighbors  would  not  leave  their  work,  but  I’d  have  died  if  I 
hadn’t  expressed  the  rage  in  me  somewhat.”  When  her  little 
daughter  awoke,  she  read  her  nursery  rhymes,  bathed  her  face, 
curled  her  hair,  and  put  on  a  fresh  dress  to  have  her  dainty  for 
supper. 

Reading  by  the  window,  I  looked  often  at  Julia  as  she 
worked  with  the  child.  She  seemed  as  usual,  but  once  I  saw 
fear  in  her  eyes.  In  the  weeks  that  followed  sometimes  Tom 
went  to  Julia  and  put  his  arm  about  her,  an  exhibition  not  in 
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good  form  in  those  clays.  I  think  it  was  when  he  saw  she  was 
afraid. 

The  Estis  boys  had  come  on  Monday,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  as  we  were  at  the  table,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
which  Mother  answered.  A  man,  apparently  a  Union  soldier, 
asked  for  Mrs.  Mary  Kendley.  Mother  saw  four  soldiers  on 
four  black  horses,  one  of  them  holding  the  rein  of  the  fifth 
horse.  The  note  that  was  given  to  Mother  read:  “Get  those 
black  rascals  out  of  here  if  you  know  what  is  good  for  you  and 
them.”  Mother  consulted  Mr.  Griffith,  and,  as  the  boys  were 
willing,  two  hours’  work  was  added  to  the  morning  and  two 
to  the  evening,  so  that  if  violence  was  attempted,  they  would 
get  as  much  done  as  possible. 

A  week  later  a  group  of  ten  came  on  black  horses  at  supper¬ 
time.  The  note  read,  “We  mean  business!  Beware!”  Seven 
days  later  the  band  had  grown  to  twenty.  This  note  said,  “This 
is  our  last  warning;  we  give  you  seven  days  only.”  Mother 
went  to  see  Tom’s  brother,  Wash,  who  still  kept  the  jail.  He 
thought  the  bands  were  disgruntled  whites  in  fake  uniforms. 
He  said  some  negroes  working  for  Mr.  Cohen  in  Cass  County 
had  been  killed  and  his  property  burned,  and  he  advised  Moth¬ 
er  to  let  the  negroes  return,  “that  is,  within  a  week.”  When 
Saturday  came,  our  people  by  working  early  and  late  had 
broken  all  the  hemp.  Mother  asked  Abe  the  day  before  leaving 
if  they  had  white  table  salt.  They  did  not,  and  she  divided  the 
sack  Uncle  Bill  Page  had  sent. 

Mother  called  the  family  into  the  library  after  she  received 
the  year’s  hemp  and  maple  sugar  check  from  her  step-brother, 
Bill  Page.  She  said,  “I  have  some  money  to  bank.  Tom,  shall  I 
pay  Mr.  Griffith  next  year  for  tending  my  land  as  I  have  this 
year?”  Tom  thought  she  should.  Mr.  Griffith  stipulated  he 
would  put  the  same  per  cent  of  Mother’s  land  to  hemp  as  his 
own.  He  was  going  to  plant  corn  largely;  he  was  afraid  help 
could  not  be  obtained  to  break  hemp. 
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I  went  to  Sally  the  night  before  her  birthday.  We  retired 
early,  and  she  slept  late  the  next  morning.  As  her  husband 
left  for  his  work  at  the  bank,  he  said  to  me,  “Last  night  was 
a  good  night.”  When  Sally  woke,  she  and  I  breakfasted  on 
waffles  and  sausage.  We  played  “tag”  in  the  garden  and  rested 
in  the  lilac-shaded  hammock  watching  the  yellow  butterflies 
flitting  about.  In  the  afternoon  she  napped  and  then  Sam  El¬ 
liott  and  I  took  turns  reading  to  her.  After  supper  she  wanted 
a  boat  ride,  and  Sam  took  us  on  the  lake  and  let  her  row  a 
little.  When  we  came  back,  we  women  pelted  Uncle  Merrill 
and  Sam  with  roses  round  and  round  the  fountain.  When  we 
went  inside,  Sally  tripped  off  to  try  on  her  new  birthday  robe. 
Aunt  Myra  said,  “She’s  better.”  Our  doors  were  open  for  cool¬ 
ness  and  in  the  night  I  heard  Sam  call,  “Come,  Seeley,  come.” 
From  the  hall  the  negro  mammy  answered,  and  I  heard  her 
go  to  Sam.  Soon  I  heard  her  say,  “Now  you  are  all  sweet  and 
clean  again,  honey.”  Sally  spoke,  “I  am  all  right  now.” 

“Of  course  you  are,  dear,”  Sam  answered.  “Your  throat  is 
clear  now.  Bye,  bye.  I  am  going  to  rock  you  back  to  sleep.” 

“I  have  had  such  a  happy  birthday.  My  wedding  day  was 
just  like  today;  October — May;  it  doesn’t  seem  seven  months. 
I  am  such  a  lucky  girl,  Sam.”  The  monotonous  fall  of  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair  lulled  me  to  sleep  again.  I  was  awakened  by  Sam’s 
frightened  call,  “Mother.”  I  heard  steps  in  Aunt  Myra’s  room, 
heard  them  going  to  Sam.  He  said,  “She  was  quiet.  When  I 
put  my  face  to  hers,  it  was  cold.  She’s  gone.” 

“To  her  mother,  Sam.  I’m  so  glad  she  went  so  easy  and  so 
glad  for  every  day  I’ve  had  her.  The  loneliness  will  be  hard, 
but  not  so  hard  as  to  see  her  grow  tired.” 

After  the  pretty  services  for  Sally  were  over,  and  our  family 
were  ready  to  go  home,  Aunt  Myra  whispered  to  me,  “Come  to 
me  often  as  I  shall  to  you.  I  have  to  borrow  a  girl  now.” 

It  was  Aunt  Myra  who  brought  me  word  that  a  man  in  St. 
Joseph  had  bought  the  De  Kalb  hotel,  but  that  he  had  wished 
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the  Stones  to  continue  the  management  of  it.  They,  however, 
had  secured  an  option  on  a  little  piece  of  Mr.  Burt’s  land.  Mr. 
Stone  would  work  for  Mr.  Griffith  but  between  times  would 
tend  his  own  small  tract.  They  were  going  to  buy  Aunt  Ange- 
line’s  cookhouse,  and  would  live  in  it  just  across  our  avenue 
one  way  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  another  way.  Aunt 
Myra  brought  the  curtains  of  Sally’s  bedroom  with  her,  and 
she  and  I  refitted  them  for  the  windows  that  would  be  Ellen 
Stone’s  bedroom. 

Tom  was  pleased  with  our  new  neighbors.  He  said,  “We 
are  fortunate;  not  all  the  small  tenants  will  be  as  fine  people 
as  the  Stones.” 

Mother  said,  “There’ll  be  enough  white  trash  to  break 
down  our  way  of  living.  The  Bowens  are  going  to  Virginia  as 
soon  as  they  can  sell  at  even  a  fair  price.” 

Long  years  ago  Julia  had  called  the  Gartens  poor  white 
trash.  Did  she  and  Mother  consider  the  Stones  poor  white 
trash?  I  knew  they  did  not  the  Regans  and  the  Gosleys, 
though  each  had  only  a  little  tract  of  land  and  small  houses. 
Before  Emancipation  each  had  had  a  black  man  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  that  Mary  Gosley  took  lessons  on  the  Regan  piano  and 
that  Mrs.  Gosley  made  tatting  for  Mrs.  Regan.  I  knew  that 
Mary  had  always  helped  her  mother  with  the  housework,  and 
that  Denny  had  always  milked  the  cow  and  tended  the  yard. 
I  had  heard  of  fights  and  thievery  among  the  small  owners  on 
a  tract  being  sold  by  speculators  in  Maple  Row.  Rumors  were 
that  the  women  in  the  colony  swore,  that  pigs  were  kept  in 
the  cabins,  and  that  both  men  and  women  got  drunk.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  these,  Mother  said,  “They  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
never  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar  to  put  up 
the  fruit  they  have,  or  to  buy  thread  to  mend  a  garment.” 
Julia  had  added,  “Or  know  how  to  do  either,  perhaps.”  I  knew 
that  Colonel  Palmer  was  petitioning  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  public  school.  He  had  said  that  education  would  raise 
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the  standards  of  our  new  citizens,  and  eventually  they  must 
come  up  with  us  or  we  must  go  down  with  them.  “Colonel 
Palmer  would  like  the  Stones  just  as  Aunt  Myra  and  we  sen¬ 
iors  of  Bloomington  School  do,”  I  thought. 

The  last  day  of  Bloomington  Day  School,  there  was  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Men  were  there  in  ruffled  shirts,  and  women  and  little 
girls  in  tucked  and  pleated  and  ruffled  dresses.  Most  of  these 
had  been  washed  and  ironed  by  white  hands.  The  work  was 
not  flawless,  but  there  was  joy  in  it,  for  its  cost  was  known. 
After  the  early  supper  the  men  tied  Hour-sack  aprons  about 
their  waists  and  helped  the  women  wash  the  dishes.  The  chil¬ 
dren  scampered  off  to  play  as  they  willed.  They  were  a  group 
of  peers  now;  no  inferiors  in  color,  no  superiors  of  age. 

Melia’s  laugh  came  to  me  as  I  folded  tablecloths.  She  was 
having  a  happy  childhood,  different  from  mine,  but  as  happy 
as  mine  had  been. 

We  were  tired  when  we  got  home.  Tom  threw  the  saddles 
off  the  horses,  turned  them  into  the  pasture,  and  we  hurried  to 
bed.  I  was  awakened  by  Mother’s  cry,  “Tom,  Julia,  the  house 
is  on  fire.”  I  had  just  slipped  on  my  dress;  then  she  was  back 
in  our  room  picking  up  Meiia  and  telling  me  to  follow  her. 
There  was  smoke  and  crackling  noises.  Outside,  we  could  see 
one  side  of  the  house  was  in  flames.  Meiia  was  put  on  some 
blankets  and  given  charge  of  Sterling  Price.  We  adults  hurried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  hoping  we  could  get  into  the 
library.  It  was  in  flames,  too. 

“It’s  too  late,”  Mother’s  voice  was  hoarse.  “We  can’t  save  a 
thing.”  As  we  could  do  nothing,  we  watched  the  happy  baby 
laugh  at  the  flames.  Meiia  stood  a  long  way  off  and  threw 
sticks  into  the  fire.  I  heard  Tom  say  in  a  low  voice,  “There  was 
no  fire  in  the  house.  I  can’t  see  how  it  caught.”  Mother  an¬ 
swered  low  too,  “It  didn’t  catch  fire.”  Julia  laughed,  the  way 
she  had  laughed  when  her  mare  had  been  shot.  Tom  came  and 
put  his  arm  about  her.  As  we  all  stood  helplessly  watching  the 
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flames,  Mother  told  us  that  when  she  first  wakened,  she 
thought  it  was  the  Judgment  Day.  She  decided  to  let  us  chil¬ 
dren  sleep  as  long  as  we  could.  A  bit  of  wind  had  lifted  the 
smoke,  and  she  saw  the  barn  cool  and  white  on  the  hill  and 
knew  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 

Each  sound  seemed  apart,  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the  thud 
of  a  board  falling;  each  sound  seemed  loud,  then  we  heard 
steps.  The  man  who  approached  was  Mr.  Stone,  our  neighbor. 
We  walked  to  his  home,  Tom  carrying  Amelia  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  Julia  carrying  Sterling  Price.  Tom  excused  him¬ 
self  to  go  to  Mr.  Burt’s,  Mr.  Stone  getting  a  horse  from  the 
barn  for  him.  Mrs.  Stone  made  beds  for  us;  Melia  and  I  slept 
on  a  cornshuck  bed  laid  on  the  kitchen  floor.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  slept  on  the  floor  and  reminded  me  of  my  bough 
bed  out  in  the  forest  with  Grandfather  Kendley.  Melia  moved 
about  to  hear  the  shucks  rustle,  but  soon  fell  asleep.  I  thought 
that  this  loss  would  be  very  hard  for  Mother  to  bear.  Our 
beautiful  china,  silver,  linen,  and  furniture  was  gone.  The  attic 
trunks  were  still  in  the  cookhouse,  and  we  could  have  silk 
dresses.  Mother’s  necklace  and  Julia’s  were  gone  as  well  as  my 
coral  beads  and  the  ones  Julia  had  given  Melia.  Mary  Gosley 
was  happy  without  a  necklace,  “because  she  doesn’t  know  any 
better,”  Mother  would  say.  I  supposed  that  the  flowers  about 
our  house  would  be  dead  from  the  heat,  but  there  was  some 
of  almost  everything  about  the  negro  cabins.  Surely  we  could 
sell  some  of  our  land  and  build  a  new  house  and  make  a  pretty 
yard. 

“And  Aunt  Angeline,  Aunt  Myra,  Aunt  Sarah,  and  my 
grandmothers,  and  Aunt  Lizzie,  and  Aunt  Lucinda  will  di¬ 
vide  silver  and  dishes  with  us.”  I  found  I  had  said  this  aloud. 
I  turned  deliberately  on  my  side,  pressed  my  head  into  the  pil¬ 
low  and  took  deep  breaths. 


W«N  I  awakened,  my  eye  fell  on 
a  black  print  dress  with  red  polka  dots  on  a  chair  by  my  side; 
is  was  cousin  Betty’s  last-day-of-school  dress  of  three  years  ago. 
I  scrambled  out  and  found  there  was  a  complete  set  of  clothes. 
I  heard  a  laugh  I  thought  was  Aunt  Angeline’s  from  Mother’s 
room.  A  horse  neighed,  and  at  the  hitching  post  I  saw  the 
Smith’s  white  horses,  and  back  of  the  carriage  was  Tom’s  rid¬ 
ing  mare.  He  had  ridden  to  St.  Joseph,  had  probably  not  slept 
at  all  last  night.  On  Melia’s  chair  was  a  blue  gingham  with  a 
short,  puffy  waist  and  big  sash.  I  remembered,  Betty  had  worn 
it  the  first  last  day  of  school ;  it  had  been  too  snug  the  next  fall, 
and  Aunt  Angeline  had  put  the  entire  outfit,  shoes  and  all, 
away  for  “a  rainy  day.”  Betty’s  dress  was  a  little  short,  but  I 
liked  that;  the  shoes  fit  better  than  mine  usually  did,  for  Moth¬ 
er  got  them  big  so  they  wouldn’t  get  too  small  before  they 
were  worn  out.  Melia’s  shoes  were  about  as  loose  as  her  shoes 
usually  were,  the  dress  when  the  sash  was  tied  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  her  and  made  her  eyes  deeply  blue. 

As  soon  as  Melia  and  I  were  dressed,  I  called,  “May  we 
come  in  and  see  your  things?”  Julia  answered,  “Come  now.” 
She  curtsied  to  us,  her  white  rose-sprigged  muslin  touching 
the  floor,  the  neck  of  the  tight  waist  and  the  sleeves  had  soft 
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billowy  ruffles.  Mother’s  almost  touched  the  floor,  but  Julia’s, 
when  she  stood  up,  came  only  to  her  ankles. 

“Children,”  Mother  said,  “these  are  from  your  Aunt  Ange- 
line’s  wedding  outfit.  Clothes  were  absolutely  plain  then,  but 
Angeline  did  not  like  that  and  put  on  the  ruffles,  which  makes 
them  good  style  now.” 

“It’s  prettier  cloth  than  we  have,”  I  said. 

“Your  great-Grandmother  Kendley  sent  it  from  England,” 
Aunt  Angeline  said. 

My  mother  smiled.  “Aunt  Angeline  has  a  big  heart;  she 
insists  on  our  having  these.” 

“And  a  basket  of  sweet  baby  clothes,”  Julia  cried.  Tom 
came  walking  in  with  Sterling  Price,  she  bending  so  as  to  see 
her  red  shoes. 

Mother  went  to  the  child  and  patted  the  shoes,  saying, 
“Lucy  colored  some  old  kid  gloves,  and  Angeline  made  these 
from  a  pattern  my  mother  fashioned  for  me.” 

Our  hostess  called  us  to  the  kitchen  to  breakfast.  We  had 
golden  brown  biscuits,  crisp  eggs,  and  crushed  wheat  cooked 
soft  in  a  bowl  covered  with  ashes  in  the  fireplace;  the  lid  of 
the  biscuit  pan  still  had  the  coals  on  it  that  had  made  so  nice 
a  crust.  There  was  a  pitcher  of  maple  syrup,  cold  butter,  and 
milk.  The  table  cover  was  of  flour  sacks  fagotted  together — 
I  knew  how  to  fagot — and  with  the  edges  raveled  to  make  a 
fringe. 

The  Stone  children  and  Melia  and  I  finished  eating  before 
our  elders  and  went  into  the  living  room.  There  was  a  what¬ 
not  made  of  barrel  tops  and  spools  like  the  one  in  Aunt  Lucy’s 
cabin.  I  forgot  and  stared,  I  think,  for  on  the  top  shelf  were 
two  spoons  like  those  I  had  seen  in  Mother’s  chest;  one  had 
the  same  face.  When  I  really  saw  it,  it  was  a  strong  face,  not 
a  bad  face.  Ellen  Stone  told  Melia  and  me  they  were  apostle 
spoons,  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  John,  and  they  belonged  to  her 
father’s  great-grandparents. 
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I  heard  the  door  shut  and  saw  our  family  and  Aunt  Ange- 
line  coming  to  the  carriage.  Melia  and  I  joined  them.  I  learned 
that  Tom  would  board  at  Burt’s  and  continue  his  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  He  would  care  for  the  fowls  and  horses.  As  he  helped 
Mother  into  the  carriage,  she  said,  “Torn,  I  want  you  to  have  a 
man  dig  up  some  roses  today  from  about  the  cabins  and  take 
them  to  the  Stones.” 

Betty  and  Aunt  Angeline  made  us  aprons  and  nightgowns 
out  of  attic  material.  I  dusted;  Mother  cleaned  up  from  break¬ 
fast;  Melia  took  care  of  the  fowls;  Julia  helped  in  caring  for 
the  roomers’  quarters;  so  that  all  of  us  had  long  hours  to  sew 
together.  Aunt  Angeline  said  it  would  be  a  losing  day  for  her 
when  we  should  have  to  leave. 

Mother  had  sent  a  letter  to  Grandfathers  Smith  and  Kend- 
ley;  she  thought  they  would  say  for  her  to  come  to  them.  She 
wanted  to  talk  to  them;  she  did  not  want  to  sell  any  of  the 
land;  she  felt  the  grandfathers  might  someway  make  some  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  they  could  advance  enough  of  her  share 
of  their  estates  to  build  and  furnish  a  modest  house.  I  was  to 
go  off  to  school  in  the  fall. 

Aunt  Myra  had  come  over  the  first  day  and  invited  us  to 
her  home.  Mother  said,  “I’ll  visit  you,  Myra,  and  the  children 
shall  have  their  evenings  free,  but  in  the  day  we  must  all  sew.” 
Almost  every  evening  of  the  two  weeks  we  were  here,  Uncle 
Merrill  brought  his  carriage.  Mother  always  said,  “Someway 
I  have  always  done  my  thinking  at  night.  You  must  excuse 
me,  Myra;  take  the  children,  come  for  me  Sunday.”  Aunt  An¬ 
geline  stayed  with  her.  Willie  Smith  took  us  riding  the  eve¬ 
nings  Uncle  Merrill  did  not  come  for  us.  When  he  felt  he 
could  spare  the  time  from  his  studies,  he  went  with  us  to  visit 
the  Floyds. 

On  our  first  visit  Aunt  Myra  showed  Julia  a  rose-colored 
silk  dress  “which  I  have  outgrown  one  way,”  stretching  out 
her  arms  horizontally.  It  was  a  little  large  for  Julia.  The  next 
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evening  it  fit  and  had  soft  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  Aunt 
Myra  said,  “You  know,  Julia,  I’d  have  liked  to  get  you  some¬ 
thing  new,  but — ” 

“No,”  Julia  answered,  “Mother  would  not  want  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.” 

Stepping  to  a  closet,  Aunt  Myra  took  up  a  gray  silk.  “This 
has  a  tear  and  is  too  large  for  Mary  Jane,  but  I’m  going  to  ask 
her  to  make  it  over.”  The  tear  was  in  the  fullness  near  the 
waist.  My  face  must  have  shown  I  thought  it  was  torn  on  pur¬ 
pose,  for  Julia  and  Aunt  Myra  both  laughed.  Aunt  Angeline 
gave  Melia  a  blue-trimmed  lawn  of  Betty’s,  and  me  a  pink  of 
her  own  to  cut  down.  Of  the  gifts  Mother  said,  “Thank  you. 
My  girls  and  I  can  look  like  ladies  now.  At  a  time  like  this  I 
would  not  take  money  out  of  the  bank  other  than  for  enough 
to  cover  us.” 

The  second  evening  Tom  rode  up.  He  and  the  neighbors 
had  searched  the  ashes  thoroughly,  but  had  found  no  trace  of 
our  copper  candlesticks,  of  our  silver  pitchers  and  tableware, 
or  of  Mother’s  gold  coins,  Father’s  gifts  during  their  life  to¬ 
gether,  every  one  of  which  she  had  kept  to  be  spent  when  “we 
get  to  travel.”  Mother  said,  “I  think  it  was  done  by  the  black 
horsemen  who  were  angry  because  I  gave  work  to  our  black 
people.”  Feed  said,  “They  robbed  your  house,  Aunt  Jane,  and 
they’ll  sell  your  things  at  auction.  I’ll  step  in  on  the  next  one 
with  my  seed  corn  money  in  my  pocket.” 

A  letter  came  from  Grandfather  Smith  enclosing  boat  pas¬ 
sage  for  Mother,  Julia,  Tom,  Melia,  and  me.  Grandfather 
wrote,  “Tom,  in  a  way  you  stand  in  Winfred’s  place.  I  want 
you  to  counsel  with  me.”  Grandfather  Kendley  wrote  that  he 
and  Ben  Smith  had  ascertained  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  their 
letters,  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Page  to  select  clothing  for 
daughter  Mary  Jane’s  family,  and  have  the  same  at  the  dock 
in  St.  Louis  for  the  boat  leaving  Atchison,  Kansas,  two  days 
later. 
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The  next  day  Tom  came.  He  stood  hesitant  until  Julia  went 
to  him  and  said,  “Tom,  come  sit  by  me  on  the  divan.”  He  did 
this,  and  said,  “You  know  there  has  been  talk  of  another  store 
coming  to  De  Kalb.  The  deal  was  consummated  yesterday. 
Mr.  Burt  thinks  his  trade  will  be  halved,  and  he  cannot  em¬ 
ploy  me  longer.” 

“Then  we  can  go  to  Kentucky  as  Grandfather  wants  us  to,” 
Julia  cried,  but  I  saw  her  lips  quiver;  I  think  Tom  did  too,  for 
he  covered  her  hand  with  his.  Mother  handed  him  Grandfa¬ 
ther  Smith’s  letter.  After  reading  it,  he  smiled.  He  and  Julia 
went  out  on  the  porch.  After  dinner  Tom  rode  back  to  De 
Kalb  to  make  arrangements  for  Mother’s  fowls  to  be  brought 
to  Angeline.  He  drove  the  carriage  over  next  day  with  his  and 
our  saddle  horses  tied  behind  it. 

That  afternoon  Julia  told  me  that  Tom  was  going  to  give 
his  tenant  notice.  He  was  determined  to  go  to  farming  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  possession  of  his  land.  As  soon  as  he  had  coun¬ 
seled  with  Grandfather  Smith,  he  would  try  to  get  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  job  “to  buy  our  family  bread  and  butter,”  Julia  said. 

The  last  day  at  Aunt  Angeline’s  Feed  and  I  found  Melia  in 
some  tall  nettle  weeds  by  the  road.  She  said, “Last  night  I  heard 
Mother  crying.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  She  answered, 
‘It  won’t  be  long  before  they  come  and  take  us  to  the  poor- 
house.’  ”  Melia’s  eyes  were  dark  and  wide.  “They  won’t  get 
me”  she  said.  “I  am  hid  in  these  weeds;  do  you  want  to  hide 
with  me?”  I  said,  “Why,  we  are  going  to  Grandfather’s  in  the 
morning.” 

“Yes,  we’ll  be  all  right  there,  but  I  thought  Mother  meant 
they’d  come  today.” 

I  had  heard  Julia  by  my  side  in  the  night,  sobbing  and 
laughing  by  turns.  I  cried,  “Feed,  take  us  all,  Julia  and  Tom 
too,  over  to  Aunt  Myra’s  and  let’s  dance  until  we  are  tired.” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  hippity-hopping  toward  the  house,  and 
Melia  and  I  ran  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  and  Melia  turned  at 
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the  barn  to  go  and  gather  the  eggs  and  tend  the  fowls.  I  went 
to  the  porch,  sat  down  on  the  rail  trying  to  think  what  I  could 
say  to  induce  Mother  to  go  to  the  Floyds.  The  sun  hurt  my 
eyes;  so  I  turned  my  back  to  it.  Mother  was  alone  in  the  room 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  closed.  On  her  face  was  the 
look  of  the  time  she  almost  burned  my  foot ;  it  was  more  deep¬ 
ly  lined  now  on  her  brow  and  mouth.  Steps  sounded  from  the 
stairway;  Mother’s  eyes  opened.  She  sat  up  and  over  her  face 
came  a  mask  of  polite  cheerfulness.  Aunt  Angeline  came  in. 

“Mary  Jane,  shall  we  go  with  the  children  to  Myra’s  to¬ 
night?” 

“Angeline,  I  can’t.  I  have  not  yet  got  over  the  figures  Mr. 
Griffith  gave  me.  I  must  have  them  to  convince  my  father  that 
I  can  make  more  to  run  my  farm  than  to  lease  it.” 

I  didn’t  want  the  days  of  Seybold  Boyd  to  come  back;  it 
seemed  they  would. 

i  i  i 

Boxes  with  the  clothes  Grandfather  Kendley  had  had  Uncle 
Bill  Page  select  for  us  were  given  us  at  St.  Louis.  Mother  said 
there  was  no  use  unpacking  them,  but  Tom  insisted:  “Mother, 
I’ve  plenty  of  time  to  put  them  back.  We  all  want  to  see  them.” 
He  did  put  all  of  them  back,  except  a  best  dance  outfit  for 
Julia,  a  creamy  silk  dress  with  broad  ribbon  sash,  velvet  shoes, 
and  a  fan,  and  much  plainer  cotton  dance  sets  for  me  and 
Amelia.  I  wanted  to  keep  mine  new  for  the  parties  in  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Julia  wore  hers  every  evening. 

Grandfather  Smith  drove  the  carriage  to  meet  us,  for  his 
black  help  was  earning  too  much  to  be  willing  to  stop  a  day. 
We  passed  field  after  field  of  tobacco  and  weeds,  or  entirely 
weeds.  Grandfather  explained  how  the  negroes  had  gone  to 
war,  to  the  promised  land  of  Kansas,  to  restaurants,  barber 
shops,  and  livery  stables  and  had  left  the  crops  to  immigrant 
white  laborers.  These  had  come  and  gone.  Two  white  planters 
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in  the  neighborhood  had  gone  North  and  rented  their  land  to 
Grandfather  Smith.  Almost  all  the  former  slaves  of  Grandfa¬ 
ther  Kendley,  Peter  Truman,  the  Tribbells,  Andrew  Stevenson, 
and  himself,  together  with  some  white  help,  were  working 
fifteen  hours  a  day  to  save  every  acre  possible. 

“The  blacks  should  bank  a  tidy  sum,”  said  Grandfather. 
Then  he  was  silent;  his  head  was  bent.  “Don’t  permit  black 
people  to  call  you  Marse  or  Mis’  any  more  than  you  can  avoid ;  I 
address  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  as  a  ‘sop’  to  some  abolitionist  spy 
who  might  report  ‘white  domination’  and  have  our  help 
marched  away — that  is,  I  do  when  I  remember.” 

When,  the  next  day,  Alice  Stevenson  came  to  get  me,  step- 
Grandmother  Judy  said,  “Alice,  I  think  Rachel,  the  dairy  girl, 
is  sick.  I’ll  call  her,  and  you  look  her  over.”  Soon  Alice  was 
giving  orders.  “Rachel,  go  to  bed ;  Seeley,  have  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  stir  up  the  fire,  and  when  Rachel  gets  warm  in  the  bed, 
undress  her  under  covers.  Have  a  tub  of  near-boiling  water  and 
a  pan  of  ice  water  for  me.” 

Alice  put  her  own  cheek  against  the  blanket  which  Seeley, 
cooling  her  hands  in  the  ice  water,  had  wrung  out  of  the  hot 
water.  Even  then  Rachel,  when  rolled  upon  it,  said  she  was 
being  burned,  but  Alice  folded  the  other  half  over  her,  putting 
her  own  hand  inside  the  blankets;  then  had  the  black  woman 
lay  the  other  covers  on  top  of  the  wet  one.  When  the  girl  got 
over  protesting  against  the  heat,  Alice  said,  “Seeley,  if  you 
want  your  granddaughter  to  live,  sit  by  her  and  keep  her  cov¬ 
ered,  as  she  is.  Have  the  fire  kept  up  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
wipe  this  girl  dry  under  covers  and  lift  her  into  the  other  bed 
and  keep  her  there  comfortably  warm  until  I  come  back.  She 
has  pneumonia.” 

When  we  went  to  the  big  house,  Grandmother  Judy  said, 
“Rachel’s  mother  told  me  that  girl  pawned  her  new  work 
shoes  to  make  a  payment  on  a  locket  and  walked  barefooted 
in  the  ice  house  when  she  cleaned  off  the  layer  of  straw.” 
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“Grandmother,  she’ll  get  well;  I’ll  be  over  this  evening 
again.  Feed  her  warm  soups.”  To  me  Alice  said,  “Manie,  with 
our  day  shortened  two  hours,  what  shall  we  do?  We  can  go 
cook  dinner  in  the  playhouse  or  we  can  ride  over  and  see  the 
Truman  grounds  and  conservatory.  Uncle  Peter  has  it  kept  up, 
hoping  to  sell  it  to  someone  who  wants  a  country  home.  Most 
of  his  former  slaves  live  in  their  quarters,  and  old  Grandmam- 
my  Dinah  bosses  the  whole  lot  as  she  used  to  do.”  I  chose  the 
latter. 

As  Alice’s  mare  paced  along  the  tree-bordered  road,  she 
told  me  she  took  care  of  some  of  her  father’s  cases,  adding, 
“These  black  people  couldn’t  afford  a  nurse.  Too,  a  hired  nurse 
would  do  the  work.  1  have  the  blacks  do  it;  then  they  can  do 
it  again.  Aunt  Lucinda  Tribbell  gave  an  inexpensive  baby  out¬ 
fit  she  had  made  to  Grandmammy  Dinah’s  great-grand¬ 
daughter.  Every  negro  on  that  plantation  will  copy  it  and  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  other  places.” 

Riding  back  from  the  Truman  grounds,  Alice  said,  “Will 
you  visit  with  Mother  while  I  give  a  cooking  lesson  to  some 
neighbors  who  are  coming  to  the  playhouse  this  afternoon,  or 
do  you  want  to  visit  her  when  we  get  home,  and  be  with  me 
then?” 

“I’ll  stay  with  you,”  I  answered  eagerly. 

The  pupils,  Alice  told  me,  were  wives  of  business  people 
who  before  Emancipation  had  had  black  housekeepers.  The 
men  had  bought  little  tracts  of  land  and  the  women  were 
learning  housekeeping  as  best  they  could.  I  saw  a  dish  on  the 
dining  room  table  with  dimes  in  it.  Alice  told  me  later  that 
these  women  insisted  on  giving  these  for  the  expense  of  what 
was  cooked.  One  woman,  under  Alice’s  directions,  made  straw¬ 
berry  short  cake,  the  other  watching.  While  it  baked,  the 
women  were  shown  how  to  whip  a  hem;  then  the  Stevenson 
cook  brought  crushed  strawberries  and  milk  and  the  straw¬ 
berry  short  cake  was  served.  One  woman,  who  looked  a  little 
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like  Mary  Gosley,  said,  “I  think  Mis’  Alice,  except  for  you, 
we’d  have  had  to  go  back  to  clerking,  for  we  haven’t  enough 
saved  to  run  us  until  harvest  time  if  we  had  had  to  hire  a 
cook.” 

Grandmother  Kendley  drove  over  and  took  our  family  back 
with  him  to  his  new  home  in  Lexington.  Out  in  the  suburbs 
so  he  could  have  a  barn  and  keep  his  horses,  he  had  built  a 
small  house  something  like  that  of  the  Burts.  He  had  five  acres 
of  land  and  beautiful  grounds;  it  was  part  of  a  park.  His  black 
household  help  were  with  him  and  took  care  of  him  and 
Grandmother  just  as  they  always  had.  His  neighbors  were  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  college  and  clerks  in  the  business  houses  of  the 
city.  The  day  we  visited,  the  Kendley  cook  was  preparing  din¬ 
ner  to  be  sent  over  to  their  nearest  neighbor.  Their  cook  had 
left  for  higher  wages  in  a  restaurant.  Grandmother  said, 
“Mary  Jane,  I  believe  as  I  grow  older  I’ll  like  the  quiet  of  this 
life.”  Grandfather  said,  “I’m  still  buying  and  selling  mules; 
that’s  the  only  part  of  the  old  life  I  did  like,  and  I  still  have 
Bald  Eagle.” 

“Father  Kendley,  you  are  not  making  so  much  money.” 

“No.” 

“And  if  you  make  less  than  your  father,  and  it  goes  on  that 
way,  our  family  will  become  poor.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,  daughter  Mary  Jane.”  In  the  afternoon  he 
took  us  in  the  carriage  around  the  college  grounds.  He  said, 
“I  hoped  once  Winfred  would  have  a  son  in  a  chair  here;  then 
I  hoped  in  Fielding;  it  may  be  Willie  Smith.”  That  evening 
Grandmother  played  on  the  piano,  and  we  all  danced;  Grand¬ 
father  and  my  mother  did  as  well  as  we  children. 

The  next  afternoon  Uncle  John  Pullham  rode  over  and  took 
me  to  his  home  for  supper.  On  the  way  he  said,  “I  have  timed 
it  so  we’ll  get  back  early  enough  for  me  to  set  table  while 
Sarah  creams  the  peas  and  makes  the  gravy.  We  like  our  food 
piping  hot.”  Little  Jerry  tugged  my  chair  away  from  the  table 
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as  his  father  moved  back  Aunt  Sarah’s.  The  food  at  this  meal 
was  passed  around  the  table  instead  of  a  black  girl’s  waiting 
on  us  as  at  my  grandfathers’  houses.  The  coffee  pot  was  at 
Uncle  John’s  place,  and  a  pitcher  of  milk  at  Aunt  Sarah’s. 
Aunt  Sarah  said,  “Our  vegetables  are  nice;  John  is  a  good 
gardener.” 

“Manie,”  Uncle  John  was  buttering  Jerry’s  potatoes,  “I’m 
a  man  without  an  occupation.  I  busy  myself  tending  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  grandfather  Smith’s  help.  Dr.  Andrew  Steven¬ 
son  began  riding  over  the  countryside  soon  after  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  getting  me  black  pupils  for  a  secret  night  school.  He  had 
those  owners  who  were  willing  pick  out  the  more  intelligent 
of  their  help  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing,  so  if  freedom 
came  to  them,  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  and  might 
help  their  fellows.  A  few  minutes  of  the  three-hour  session 
each  evening,  I  talked  of  black  and  white  relations,  warning 
the  slaves  not  to  go  off  with  strangers,  and  to  learn  trades  if 
they  had  a  chance.  I  showed  them  the  cost  of  their  keep.  These 
were  the  things  my  students  made  public  about  the  meetings 
in  the  John  Pullham  church,  for  our  community  would  not 
yet  consent  to  colored  people’s  being  taught  to  read  and  write. 
As  soon  as  Emancipation  came,  I  offered  to  buy  any  equity  the 
church  felt  they  had  in  the  property  of  my  great-grandfather. 
The  board  said,  ‘Rent  all  these  years  far  exceeds  anything  we 
have  put  into  the  building.’  So  I  now  opened  classes  for  adult 
colored  people  only.  As  yet,  Manie,  I  have  no  students.  The 
black  people  want  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin.”  Aunt  Sarah 
said,  “Our  stock,  our  fruit,  and  our  garden  are  nearly  all  our 
living.  We  can  put  away  the  rent  from  our  land  for  Jerry’s 
education.” 

In  the  afternoon  Jerry  slept,  and  Uncle  John  worked  in  the 
garden.  Aunt  Sarah  and  I  climbed  a  ladder  into  the  little  low 
attic  where  on  some  boards  in  the  high  part  in  the  middle  were 
several  trunks.  We  found  a  plaid  shawl,  threadbare  in  the 
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middle  but  strong  on  the  edges.  Aunt  Sarah  said,  “It  will  make 
a  coat  and  kilt  skirt  for  ferry.”  That  day  I  learned  how  to 
make  box  pleats.  As  we  sewed,  Aunt  Sarah  said,  “Manie,  when 
you  visit  your  Aunt  Lucinda  don’t  speak  of  Caroline  or  she 
will  cry.  You  know  half  her  life  is  the  bundles  she  sends  her 
girl.  And  the  last  one  she  sent  was  opened  and  dumped  over¬ 
board.  Cindy  just  will  put  little  notes  in  the  toes  of  socks  or  in 
doughnut  rings.  George  tells  her  it  is  against  the  law  to  write 
except  in  letters,  but  she  ‘likes  a  surprise.’  Often  in  the  note  is 
a  gold  piece.  There  was  in  the  last  package  and  on  two  little 
dolls  the  names  Jeff  and  Bob.  George  has  cousins  of  that  name. 
Of  course  it  was  construed  as  relating  to  Jefferson  Davis  and 
General  Lee.  I  do  not  know  what  the  affair  cost  George.  Lu¬ 
cinda  doesn’t  send  anything  now.  She  has  even  written  Caro¬ 
line  not  to  come  home  until  things  get  straightened  out. 
George  and  Caroline  think  it  is  best  to  humor  her.” 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  home  of  George  Tribbell.  Tom 
Brown  took  us  over,  himself  returning  to  oversee  the  repairing 
of  some  hog  fences  for  Grandfather  Smith.  Aunt  Lucinda 
burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  us,  crying  out,  “Mary  Jane,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do;  I  don’t  know  what  to  do!”  Mother 
laughed,  “Lucinda,  have  your  cook  make  us  some  of  her  fa¬ 
mous  apple  dumplings.” 

I  went  with  Aunt  Lucinda  on  her  rounds  to  the  dry  house 
and  to  the  cloth  room.  She  said,  “I  hire  the  black  women  to 
weave,  to  dry  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  make  jellies.  No  telling 
how  badly  we  may  need  all  of  it,  and  no  telling  if  it  will  all  be 
of  any  use  at  all.” 

At  supper  Aunt  Lucinda  said,  “Well,  I  didn’t  write  those 
letters  today  to  get  jobs  for  my  black  folks.”  After  breakfast 
the  next  morning  she  said,  “I’ll  write  the  letters  today.”  Uncle 
George  smiled  on  her,  saying,  “Cindy,  don’t  cross  that  bridge 
until  you  come  to  it.”  I  heard  the  waitress  whisper  to  Mother, 
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“Mis’  Jane,  she  has  said  that  every  morning  for  months  now.” 

When  I  asked  Julia  if  Aunt  Lucinda  were  out  of  her  mind, 
she  answered,  “Not  yet.” 

Business  matters  were  talked  over  at  the  table  after  the  wait¬ 
ress  withdrew  on  serving  the  dessert.  Grandfather  was  at  the 
house  so  little  it  was  about  the  only  opportunity.  Tom  thought 
he  would  have  to  go  to  a  larger  place  than  De  Kalb  to  find 
work.  Mother  always  said,  “I  want  to  run  my  land.”  Grandfa¬ 
ther  always  said,  “You  shall  not  stay  there  alone,  doing  the 
work  of  a  man  every  day.  Winfred  Kendley  and  I  will  finance 
any  reasonable  project  for  you,  but  not  that.” 

At  supper  one  evening  the  Stevenson  coachman  brought 
over  a  note  for  Mother.  She  read  aloud,  “  I  am  not  well,  Mary 
Jane.  Come  stay  with  me.” 

“I’ll  come  back  for  you  in  a  week,  Jane,”  Grandfather  an¬ 
swered.  When  she  was  gone,  he  said,  “Judy,  Jane  may  be  good 
for  Lizzie’s  hysterics.”  Grandmother  murmured,  “Poor  Alice.” 

“No,”  said  Grandfather,  “not  poor  Alice,  nor  poor  Andrew 
either;  they’ll  manage  all  right.  . . .  Children,  Lizzie  wants 
Alice  to  marry  Colonel  Amos  because  he  has  money.  Every 
once  in  a  while  she  works  herself  up  into  indigestion  because 
Alice  is  only  civil  to  the  man.  Lizzie  honestly  thinks  she  is 
terribly  ill;  Jane  will  know  and  will  tell  her.” 

One  afternoon  Grandfather  said  to  me,  “Manie,  let’s  go  see 
the  hogs.”  He  took  me  to  a  gate  in  the  fence  on  a  hill;  we 
looked  over  hills  and  valleys,  some  forested,  some  not;  we 
could  not  see  any  hogs.  Grandfather  said,  “They  are  in  the 
trees,  otherwise  we  could  see  them.  There’s  bound  to  be  one 
bunch  or  more  over  by  the  creek,  rooting  out  wild  onions.” 
They  were  red-haired,  tall  almost  as  calves,  and  slim  too;  they 
covered  the  hillside.  Grandfather  said,  “Not  very  handsome, 
Manie,  but  they  make  lots  of  bacon,  live  on  almost  nothing 
and  take  themselves  to  market.”  I  saw  a  negro  man  lying  near 
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the  edge  of  the  water.  I  pointed  to  him,  asking,  “Is  he  asleep?” 

“No,”  said  Grandfather,  “dead  drunk.  It  is  my  old  foreman, 
Sam.”  The  hogs  lifted  their  heads  at  the  sound. 

“Manie,  these  animals  won’t  hurt  you.  You  go  across  the 
bridge.  When  I  call  ‘Soo-ey,  soo-ey,’  ”  he  said  it  low,  “the  hogs 
will  come  to  me,  for  they  will  think  I  am  going  to  feed  them. 
You  wave  your  arms  and  drive  them  close  to  Sam  so  they  will 
push  him  into  the  creek.”  He  laughed  and  took  a  rope  off  a 
tree.  “I’ll  lasso  Sam  and  I  think  I’ll  cure  him  of  drinking.” 

I  went  across  and  as  I  came  the  hogs  moved  nearer  to  the 
yellow-linened  figure.  Grandfather  called  “Soo-ey,  soo-ey,  soo- 
ey”  out  loud,  and  yet  louder.  I  heard  the  hogs  plumping  into 
the  creek,  saw  a  yellow  bulk  on  the  water,  saw  Grandfather’s 
rope  catch  it,  drag  it  through  the  hogs,  and  up  on  the  bank. 
The  man  was  awake  now.  Grandfather  loosed  him  to  have  the 
rope  to  lasso  a  hog  that  had  got  beyond  its  depth.  When  the 
hogs  had  all  got  across,  Grandfather  said,  “Sam,  except  for  me, 
you’d  have  drowned  like  the  hog  you  are,  when  drunk.” 

“Marse  Ben,  I’ll  never  take  another  drop.” 

“Mister  Ben,”  corrected  Grandfather.  “Well,  Sam,  run  up 
to  the  cribs,  throw  some  corn  into  a  wagon,  and  bring  it  to  the 
hogs.” 

That  night  I  was  awakened  by  muttering  on  the  porch  near 
my  window.  Looking  out  I  saw  my  little  grandfather  huddled 
on  the  step,  his  head  in  his  hands.  Grandmother  Judy  came 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  He  told  her  about  Sam,  adding, 
“Some  white  man  gave  him  the  whiskey  at  the  dance  last 
night.”  He  cut  short  Grandmother’s,  “Well,”  with  a  weary, 
“Yes,  there  will  be  an  officer  at  this  place  next  time  and  this 
particular  bootlegger  will  be  out  of  business.  But  there  will  be 
others.  Judy,  the  black  man’s  friends  offer  him  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  that  is  work  and  thrift;  his  enemies  offer  him  frosted 
cakes,  that  is  pleasure  and  vice.  He  must  learn  to  choose  wisely. 
Pullham’s  school  would  help,  but  he  will  have  none  of  it.” 
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“Please,  Ben,  I  am  sleepy,”  and  Grandfather  rose  and  went 
in  with  her. 

One  morning  running  feet  awakened  me.  I  heard  Sam  call, 
“Mister  Ben,  all  de  white  help  am  gone.  Dey  beds  hab  none 
been  sleeped  in.” 

Grandfather  asked,  “Why  did  they  leave?” 

Sam  answered,  “I  don’t  know  ’les  it’s  ’cause  de  bacca  worms 
stood  up  an’  looked  at  ’em.” 

Grandfather  said,  “Well,  Sam,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  mean,  get 
every  hand  that’s  left  into  the  fields  at  once.” 

Usually  Grandfather  ate  more  cakes  than  any  of  us,  but 
this  morning  he  sat  with  bent  head  above  an  empty  plate.  He 
said,  “Judy,  I’m  going  to  quit.  I’ll  sell  the  rest  for  what  I  can 
get,  bank  the  money,  and  you  and  I  live  on  the  interest.” 

“Wait,  Ben,”  pleaded  Grandmother.  “Every  day  these  black 
people  learn  somethng,  and  Ben,  I  can  almost  cook  a  meal 
now.” 

He  rose.  “I’ll  ride  to  Lexington  and  bring  back  any  help  I 
can  find.  They  may  not  be  worth  their  salt;  I’ll  telegraph 
Frankfort  and  Louisville.  The  mayors  may  send  me  some 
negroes  from  the  work  houses.  I’ll  put  the  uniforms  I  bought 
at  die  second-hand  store  on  Matthew  and  George  Tribbell. 
They  can  dye  their  hair.  They’ll  ride  up  to  the  field  and  say, 
‘Mr.  Smith,  you  have  been  reported  dominating  your  blac\ 
help.  We  have  been  sent  to  investigate.’  Then  with  guns  in 
their  belts  Matthew  and  George  will  ride  wherever  the  new 
help  goes.  These  almshouse  negroes  and  vagabond  whites 
won’t  fight  with  each  other  in  the  face  of  those  guns.  We’ll 
sentry  the  place  at  night  so  they  can’t  go  to  town  to  get  drunk. 
Anything,  until  we  get  the  shoots  off  the  tobacco.” 

That  night  Grandfather  came  home  alone,  but  he  had  the 
promise  of  negro  help  from  Frankfort.  The  next  day  Sam  met 
the  train  with  an  ox  wagon.  In  the  evening  at  supper  Grand¬ 
father  said,  “Sam  says  these  negroes  got  discharged  by  a  mulat- 
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to  tobacco  overseer  near  Frankfort  for  drunkenness.  Sam  says 
they  know  how  to  off-shoot  tobacco,  so  I’ll  dispense  with  the 
day  soldiers  and  just  sentry  the  place  at  night.” 

At  breakfast  he  announced,  “I  am  going  after  Jane.  A  letter 
came  for  her  from  Angeline  last  night.  It  may  be  important.” 

When  Mother  came  in,  she  said,  “Tom,  Angeline  writes 
that  your  tenant  has  a  teaching  job  and  will  give  possession  of 
your  place  September  first.” 

“Julia  and  I  will  go  there,”  said  Tom.  “Mother,  we  would 
like  to  have  you,  Manie,  and  Melia  with  us.” 

“I  appreciate  your  offer,  Tom,  and  will  give  it  careful  at¬ 
tention.  Let  me  read  all  of  you  the  rest  of  the  letter. 

“  ‘I  have  also  granted  a  wish  of  Merrill  and  Myra  Floyd. 
They  had  been  to  the  place  with  Feed ;  they  confessed  to  going 
there  whenever  in  the  neighborhood  because  they  loved  the 
grounds.  It  was  their  black  Seeley  and  Feed  Kendley  who  put 
an  idea  into  Myra’s  head.  Seeley  had  said,  “What  a  waste  of 
good  lye  in  all  dem  ashes.”  Feed  with  twinkling  eyes,  said 
“What  a  waste  of  good  prison  for  robber  games.” 

“  ‘  “It  would  make  a  lovely  picnic  place  for  the  Kendley- 
Smith  reunions,  this  garden  where  Sally  played,”  came  to 
Myra.’  ” 

Mother  said,  “Myra  is  sweet,  as  few  women  are.  I  was  heart¬ 
sick  whenever  I  thought  of  that  hole,  and  it  was  before  me 
whenever  I  closed  my  eyes.  I  see  it  beautiful  now  and  am  glad 
again.” 

Grandfather  Smith  was  watching  Mother.  He  laughed,  as 
he  used  to  laugh,  and  said,  “I’m  going  over  to  Andrew  Steven¬ 
son’s  and  talk  to  him  and  Alice.” 
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^Grandfather  did  not  come  back  un- 
till  supper.  He  said,  “When  Jane  read  of  how  Myra  Floyd  is 
making  beauty  out  of  ashes,  I  suddenly  thought  of  the  one 
man  in  the  whole  world  who  may  be  able  to  help  us  Kentuck¬ 
ians  in  our  need.  Andrew  and  Alice  Stevenson  agree  with  me. 
I  have  seen  Lucinda  Tribbell  and  Sarah  Pullham.  Tomorrow 
they  and  you,  Judy,  are  going  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  place 
our  case  before  him.  We  men  have  to  stay  with  these  flighty 
negroes.  Andrew  can  not  leave  his  patients,  nor  Alice  her  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing  classes.”  He  turned  to  Julia  and  said,  “My 
dear,  I  want  you  to  go.” 

“Grandfather,  if  he  lords  it  over  me,  I’ll  tell  him  to  his  face 
that  the  South  is  superior  to  the  North,  if  I  die  for  it.” 

Then  the  little  old  man  reached  up  and  put  his  hand  on 
Tom  Brown’s  shoulder,  saying,  “I  appoint  you,  Tom,  to  act  as 
chaperon  of  the  ladies.” 

The  travellers  returned  two  days  and  a  half-night  ahead 
of  schedule,  arriving  at  midnight.  I  was  awakened  by  Grand¬ 
father’s  laughter  of  the  old  days.  I  heard  Julia’s  step  in  the 
hall  as  she  was  passing  to  Mother’s  room.  I  called,  and  she 
promised  to  come  in  and  talk  to  me  as  soon  as  she  had  got  a 
look  at  her  baby.  I  feel  sure  that  the  story  she  told  me  in  a  low, 
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happy  voice  that  night  is  identical  with  the  written  record* 
she  gave  my  daughter,  Jennie,  some  thirty  years  later. 

i  i  i 

I  feel  lonely  whenever  I  think  of  that  journey.  There  were 
blue  grass  pastures  grossly  rank  with  a  quiet  animal  here  and 
there.  Occasionally,  we  saw  a  lone  horseman  cutting  across  a 
waste  field.  There  were  untopped  fields  of  tobacco,  and  I  was 
glad  my  thrifty  Grandfather  Smith  was  not  here  to  see  such 
waste.  In  other  fields,  big  weeds  that  had  choked  the  plants 
seemed  to  leer  impudently  at  us.  Aunt  Sarah’s  hand  clasped 
mine  as  we  passed  a  burned  house;  I  would  have  pulled  away, 
but  that  little  hand  held  and  some  way  the  angry  heat  went 
from  me.  A  man  stopped  us  and  said,  “I  am  troubled,  and  I 
ask  advice  of  everyone  who  passes.  Shall  I  hire  my  former 
slaves?  Can  I  get  white  labor  to  tend  tobacco?”  Aunt  Lucinda 
was  wringing  her  hands  and  saying,  “That’s  just  our  case.” 
Tom  Brown  said,  “We  came  from  Lexington  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west.  White  labor  left  us,  and  we  are  having  to 
work  our  native  black  labor  overtime  to  save  the  crops.”  When 
the  man  learned  that  we  were  not  emigrating,  he  begged  us, 
if  we  found  any  help  to  stop  on  our  way  back. 

When  we  got  into  West  Virginia  we  found  southern  emi¬ 
grant  negroes  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease  as  were  also  the  white 
employers.  The  two  were  not  used  to  each  other.  At  one  inn 
a  negro  man  begged  Tom  to  hire  him,  saying,  “Mrs.  Winters 
won’t  let  me  have  my  banjo.  I’m  so  lonesome  I  can’t  stand  it.” 
A  minister’s  wife  said  to  Aunt  Sarah,  “My  husband  thought  I 
must  set  a  good  example  by  hiring  a  negro  maid.  I  think  I’ll 

*When  my  daughter  was  ten,  she  visited  my  oldest  sister,  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  named  the  gracious  princesses  of  her  stories,  Julia.  She  visited  again 
when  she  finished  college,  and  at  this  time  Julia  said,  “Jennie,  I  have  some¬ 
thing  that  is  very  precious  to  me  that  I  want  you  to  have.  It  is  a  record 
of  a  short  time  I  was  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  made  the  record  so  that  I 
could  always  keep  every  moment.” — Note  by  Manie  Morgan. 
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go  wild.  Her  shuffling  feet  irritate  me,  and  I  can’t  eat  nor  sleep 
for  the  smell  of  her.” 

Tom  decided  it  would  be  best  to  present  ourselves  at  the 
capitol  and  just  wait  until  Lincoln  would  see  us.  On  the  event¬ 
ful  day,  Tom  wore  his  high  silk  hat,  and  we  ladies  our  silk 
dresses  which  were  lace-trimmed  and  full-skirted  over  hoops. 
I  never  saw  Grandmother  Smith  look  so  pretty  as  she  did  that 
day.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her  white,  curly  hair  looked  soft 
against  the  black  lace  of  her  bonnet.  When  we  stated  our  er¬ 
rand  at  the  entrance  to  the  White  House  grounds,  an  atten¬ 
dant  was  summoned  who  soon  conducted  us  to  the  President. 
He  motioned  us  to  seats  and  himself  remained  standing  before 
Grandmother  Smith. 

“I  am  Mrs.  Ben  Smith  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Lincoln,”  she 
said.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bowed  low  in  respect,  but  it 
may  have  been  only  his  height.  He  asked,  “How  are  things  in 
Kentucky,  Mrs.  Smith?”  and  seated  himself. 

“Our  white  women  have  some  trouble  with  housekeeping, 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I’ve  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Mandy,  in  the 
North,  who  calls  our  South  ‘a  poor  excuse.’  ”  Grandmother’s 
hands  were  trembling,  but  her  head  was  high  as  she  continued. 
“Mandy  called  on  a  southern  bride  who  lives  next  door  to  her, 
and  found  a  skillet  on  the  mahogany  piano.”  Lincoln  smiled, 
and  so  did  Grandmother,  and  the  two  seemed  alone,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  presence.  When  Grandmother  spoke  again,  her 
voice  was  firm;  it  seemed  the  strength  of  the  man  beside  her 
was  upholding  her.  “Mandy  is  contemptuous  of  our  black  girls 
too.  She  speaks  of  a  negro  girl  who  dresses  so  scarecrow,  aping 
her  mistress,  as  to  shame  her  benefactress.” 

“I’ve  seen  them,  Mrs.  Smith,”  said  the  man  bursting  into  a 
laugh.  Then  he  sobered,  for  Grandmother  was  speaking  with 
lowered  eyes  and  faltering  voice.  “Mandy’s  tales  illustrate  our 
Kentucky.  Our  white  people  cannot  work,  and  our  blacks 
know  only  work.” 
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“Mrs.  Smith,”  said  the  President,  in  a  tone  like  that  of  my 
grandfather  when  I  brought  problems  to  him.  In  it  was  confi¬ 
dence  and  gladness.  It  must  have  seemed  the  same  to  Grand¬ 
mother,  for  she  raised  her  eyes  expectantly.  The  President 
shifted  his  long  body  and  rested  his  hands  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  I  glanced  about  me;  my  people’s  faces  were  interested. 
“Mandy’s  bride  and  maid  remind  me  of  Joe,  who  was  called 
good-for-nothing,”  continued  the  President,  looking  out  the 
window  as  if  he  were  again  seeing  Joe. 

“One  day,  Joe  had  a  tree  beside  me  and  about  bested  me  in 
felling  and  cutting  into  wagon  lengths.  I  asked  him  if  it  were 
true  that  he  cut  only  half  a  load  of  wood  and  why.  He  said, 
‘Cause  I  only  has  one  horse,  Marse,  really  only  one.  You  see  I 
made  a  harness  out  of  just  pieces,  an’  Blackie  has  no  breechin’ 
strap,  an’  Whitie  has  no  collar.  I  has  to  go  down  one  hill  and 
up  anoder  one  to  get  to  my  cabin.  So  I  can  hab  only  as  big  a 
load  as  Whitie  can  hold  back  down  hill  and  as  Blackie  can 
pull  up  hill.  I  stops  at  de  foot  of  de  hill  and  fixes  de  load  so 
Blackie  has  it  de  rest  of  de  way.’  When  I  offered  to  give  Joe  a 
breeching  strap  and  a  collar,  he  said,  ‘Whitie  am  done  spoiled 
fer  any  pullin’  an’  Blackie  am  plumb  scared  of  holdin’  back, 
but  Marse,  if  you’s  gib  me  dat  harness,  I  done  got  two  colts 
cornin’  on,  an’  I  done  train  ’em  so  dey  be  strong  in  both  de 
front  laigs  an’  de  hind  laigs.’  ”  Tom  was  first  to  break  out 
laughing;  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  couldn’t  help  it,  and 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  us  joined  him.  When  there  was  quiet, 
the  President  said,  “The  proud  little  bride  will  learn  to  keep 
house;  the  black  girls  will  learn  how  to  dress  too,  Mrs.  Smith.” 
Grandmother’s  face  lightened  as  the  face  of  Christian  is  pic¬ 
tured  haloed  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  when  the  heavy  burden 
fell  from  his  back. 

Aunt  Lucinda  sat  stiffly  in  her  chair  with  her  hands  clasping 
the  arms.  And  at  first  she  would  not  talk  except  to  answer 
Lincoln’s  questions.  I  knew  why;  she  was  afraid  she  might  cry. 
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The  President  found  out  about  the  hundreds  of  goats  and  the 
big  cheeses  and  the  sale  of  them;  about  the  tobacco  fields  and 
cigar-making.  Soon  Aunt  Lucinda  was  leaning  forward  and 
rocking  her  body  back  and  forth  as  she  asked  how  at  her  age 
she  was  ever  to  train  strange  help?  And  whatever  would  be¬ 
come  of  her  poor  black  boys  and  girls  who  had  never  learned 
to  take  care  of  themselves?  It  was  she  who  had  to  see  to  put¬ 
ting  up  jelly  so  the  black  folks  could  have  it  when  they  were 
sick.  Too,  it  was  she  who  looked  to  getting  enough  wool  for 
warm  clothes  for  all  of  them.How  was  she  to  get  the  cooking 
done,  for  her  poor  husband  had  to  have  his  meat  broiled  on  the 
coals  as  none  but  Mammy  Chloe  could  broil  it.  And  her  deli¬ 
cate  grandson,  Joey,  had  to  have  sheep’s  meat  at  night.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  call,  “I  vants  some  sheep’s  meat,”  and  Mammy 
Chloe  was  broiling  it  on  the  coals  and  then  crooning  him  back 
to  sleep,  as  no  one  else,  not  even  his  own  grandmother  could. 
Her  heavy  braids  fell  out  of  her  net  and  lay  on  each  side  of 
her  face.  They  reached  to  her  waist  and  were  shiny  and  silky 
against  the  cream  lace  of  her  wine-colored  silk. 

Aunt  Lucinda  was  just  a  voice  to  me,  but  my  eyes  never  left 
Lincoln’s  face.  The  wrinkles  seemed  to  deepen  as  Aunt  Lucin¬ 
da  spoke  of  the  hard  work  on  the  farm.  He  smiled  at  mention 
of  the  jelly  and  wool,  and  the  tired  lines  went  out  of  his  face 
when  she  spoke  of  the  crooning.  And  when  she  had  ended,  he 
looked  down,  as  upon  the  busy  cheese  farm  and  spread  his 
hands,  as  if  blessing  heads,  and  said,  “Madam,  there  is  affec¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  and  affection  will  find  a  way.  And  Madam, 
don’t  you  folks  ever  be  like  a  fool  horse — down  our  way,  Jack¬ 
son’s  horse,  that  always  swam  the  river  to  get  a  drink.”  Under 
cover  of  merriment  I  heard  Aunt  Lucinda  say,  “Sarah,  if  Lin¬ 
coln  thinks  we  can  go  on  hiring  our  black  help,  we  just  will.” 
Then  she  was  tense  again.  “Mr.  Lincoln,  our  minister  has  told 
my  husband  we  must  give  employment  to  the  white  labor  the 
North  sends  down.” 
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“Mrs.  Tribbell,  this  makes  me  think  of  Aunt  Ann.  Granny 
Moore  had  given  her  a  lot  of  blackberries  to  make  jam,  saying 
she  felt  sure  there  were  enough  for  a  gallon,  and  had  added 
after  Aunt  Ann  left,  ‘unless  she  lets  the  children  waste  them.’ 
When  Aunt  Ann  was  asked  if  she  got  a  gallon  of  jam,  she  said, 
‘Well,  Sister  Moore,  I  might  have  if  I  had  put  them  in  a  bigger 
jar.’  ”  Aunt  Lucinda  looked  wonderingly  at  her  sister,  Sarah, 
who  answered. 

“Yes,  he  means  you  can  hire  both.” 

“And  we  can  with  so  much  idle  land  about,”  Aunt  Lucinda 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  put  her  hands  to  her  head  and  discovered 
the  state  of  her  hair. 

Lincoln  turned  to  Aunt  Sarah  Pullham;  she  made  a  pretty 
curtsy,  her  pink  skirts  brushing  the  floor.  “Mr.  Lincoln,  my 
husband  is  a  teacher,  and  since  I  now  know  that  little  brides 
and  little  black  girls  will  learn — my  rainbow  is  in  my  sky.” 

Lincoln  smiled  and  bowed  low — I  know  it  was  low  this 
time — and  turned  to  me. 

Tom  had  whispered  to  me  that  we  were  taking  a  great  deal 
of  the  President’s  time.  We  arose;  Tom  said,  “I  am  going 
back  to  Missouri  and  raise  corn  and  feed  it  to  hogs.  Grand¬ 
father  Smith  has  been  teaching  me  about  hogs.” 

As  our  party  left,  Lincoln  said,  “Be  of  good  cheer.  The  stone 
that  Mandy  rejects  may  become  a  corner  stone.” 

I  felt  as  I  had  once  before  when  in  anger  I  had  thrown  and 
broken  Mother’s  bottle  of  perfume,  and  had  told  my  Father. 

“Julia,  you  are  our  daughter,”  he  had  answered. 

He  would  not  tell  me  what  I  should  do,  but  expressed  faith 
in  me.  Lincoln  speaking  for  the  nation  said  to  the  South,  “You 
are  our  children;  you  may  be  our  greatest!” 

His  “corner  stone”  love  wiped  the  bitterness  from  my  heart 
and  made  me  a  new  person.  My  eyes  seemed  reborn,  for  on 
the  return  trip  I  saw  a  merry  white  girl  hanging  up  a  washing. 
I  saw  children  playing  and  noted  the  Madonna  look  of  a  little 
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girl  as  she  hit  off  the  dust  from  another  child’s  cloak.  On  the 
porch  of  a  church  were  black  people  in  print  dresses,  linen 
suits,  and  serviceable  shoes.  Looking  at  my  people,  I  saw  that 
they  even  as  I,  had  grown  young  again  with  the  hope  and 
gladness  of  childhood.  We  were  so  eager  to  get  home  that  we 
did  not  stop  at  the  man’s  house  on  our  way  back.  Tom  wrote 
him  a  letter. 

i  i  i 

Julia  told  the  tale  of  that  journey  seventy-two  summers  ago, 
but  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  that,  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished,  she  sprang  up  and  threw  back  her  shoulders  with  the 
air  of  an  eager  child  asking  for  a  task.  I  seemed  so  under  the 
spell  of  her  words,  that  for  once  in  my  life,  I  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions.  Grandfather’s  laugh  broke  out  again;  then  these  words, 
“Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln — I  say — you  can’t  beat  me — for  faith 
in  Kentucky.  I’ll  match  that  cornerstone  dare — with  every  dol¬ 
lar  I  have — and  every  ounce  of  strength  in  my  body.”  Then 
Julia  smiled  her  rare  smile,  and  walked  away,  her  proud  little 
head  silhouetted  on  the  wall  above  me. 

“I  feel  strong  with  Abraham  Lincoln  holding  up  my 
hands,”  I  heard  in  the  clear  voice  of  John  Pullham. 

The  coming  Friday  Alice  Stevenson  gave  a  party  in  the 
church  sending  a  written  invitation  to  every  colored  person 
in  the  precinct.  When  at  the  party  Grandmother  Judy  was 
asked  about  the  Washington  trip,  she  told  among  other  things 
the  story  of  Blackie  and  Whitie.  Men  and  women  went  out¬ 
side  and  wrote  their  names  or  made  a  cross  on  a  line  under  the 
enrollment  notice  that  had  been  put  on  the  church  wall  under 
the  porch  and  had  been  unsigned  this  long  time. 

The  first  market  day  after  the  Washington  trip  Uncle 
George  Tribbell  came  home  with  three  white  hands.  He  said, 
“The  grocer  did  not  want  to  trade  with  a  man  who  took  labor 
from  whites  and  gave  it  to  blacks.  I  asked  if  he  had  anyone 
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who  wanted  work;  so  he  has  the  cheese  and  I  have  these  men.” 
“What  will  they  work  at,  George?”  asked  Aunt  Lucinda. 

“I  don’t  know.  Chloe  would  say,  ‘Dey  be  de  sniffy  sort.’  ” 
“Caroline  likes  the  grass  short,  and  the  shrubs  need  atten¬ 
tion  badly.” 

“So  they  do.” 

From  then  on  it  came  about  that  George  Tribbell  hired  any 
laborer  who  came.  Aunt  Lucinda  thought  up  work.  Once  she 

Abraham  Lincoln  to  Ben  Smith 
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Lincoln  may  have  had  in  mind  the  verses : 

“What,  my  son?  and  what,  O  son  of  my  womb? 

And  what,  O  son  of  my  vows  ? 

Give  not  thy  strength  unto  women, 

Nor  thy  ways  to  that  which  destroyeth  kings.  .  .  . 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb.  .  .  . 

Open  thy  mouth,  judge  righteously, 

And  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy.” 

( Proverbs  31) 

set  some  idle  hands  to  picking  blue  grass  seed;  another  time 
to  delivering  goat’s  milk  to  ailing  neighbors.  From  the  former 
grew  the  George  Tribbell  Blue  Grass  Seed  Industry. 

John  Pullham’s  school  was  at  night  in  the  church.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  the  lessons  were  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  ciphering.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  there 
was  craft  work.  Negro  girls  who  had  done  nothing  but  cham¬ 
ber  work  could  not  take  jobs  to  cook  or  launder  or  all-round 
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work  in  homes.  So  Grandfather  Smith’s  former  cook  and  Un¬ 
cle  George  Tribbell’s  former  laundress  taught  these  subjects. 
Grandfather  Smith  hired  a  man  to  teach  barbering  and  a 
woman  to  teach  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  loft,  that  in  early  days  had  been  an  auditorium  for  the 
colored  people  was  now  partitioned  into  a  laundry  room  and 
cook  room.  Grandfather  Kendley  visited  the  Pullham  school, 
and  soon  afterward  a  new  cook  stove  miraculously  appeared. 
Other  surprises — a  clock,  scales,  and  sewing  machine — followed. 

When  cooking  lessons  were  held,  a  party  took  place  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  cooking  lesson  had  been  pancakes,  then  a  small 
cake  with  maple  sugar  syrup  and  coffee  or  milk  served  each 
person.  Once  on  a  cool  evening  there  was  warm  mush  with 
creamy  milk. 

“I  really  enjoy  these  gatherings,”  Julia  said.  Melia,  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  I  nodded.  Mother  and  Aunt  Lizzie  did  not  attend. 
All  too  soon  August  came,  the  time  we  must  return  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  for  Melia  would  be  in  Day  School  this  year. 
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The  first  evening  on  the  boat  as  I 
waited  for  Julia  to  come  for  Melia  and  me  to  go  and  dance, 
Mother  said,  “Manie,  I  gave  Julia  lessons  at  the  conservatory. 
I  am  going  to  do  as  much  for  your  culture;  in  September  you 
will  enter  Sacred  Heart  School.  Those  nuns  tone  down  rough 
girls  into  gentle  ladies.  They’ll  make  a  princess  out  of  you.” 
On  the  way  to  the  dance  room  I  told  Julia.  She  said,  “Tom, 
you  and  Melia  excuse  me.  I’m  going  to  talk  with  Manie.”  In 
her  cabin  she  said,  “Grandfather  Smith  thought  Mother  in¬ 
tended  this,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  give  you  when  and  if 
she  did.”  I  read: 

“My  dear,  I  think  the  Catholic  school  will  be  pleasant  and 
beneficial.  My  Matt  felt  so  about  her  stay  in  Frankfort  Sacred 
Heart  Convent.  A  girl  who  is  old  enough  to  go  away  to  school 
is  old  enough  to  rule  herself.  God  gave  you  yourself,  Manie. 
You  must  not  let  anyone  or  anything  change  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  TouT 

After  I  had  read  it,  I  put  it  back  in  its  envelope  and  held  it. 
Julia  said,  “Dear,  I’ll  keep  it  safe  for  you.  Since  I  married, 
Mother  never  bothers  my  boxes.” 

“Mother  looked  exalted  when  she  told  me  her  plan,  just  as 
Aunt  Lizzie  looks  much  of  the  time,”  I  said. 
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“Aunt  Lizzie  is  determined  to  marry  Alice  to  Colonel 
Amos,”  Julia  answered.  “Alice  has  not  told  her  mother  of  her 
engagement  to  a  doctor  she  met  in  college.  When  Uncle  An¬ 
drew  is  away,  Aunt  Lizzie  assumes  hysterics.  She  raves  over 
and  over  that  she’ll  die  of  shame  if  her  only  daughter  becomes 
an  old  maid.  She  hopes  to  wear  Alice  down.  Grandfather 
Smith  keeps  his  weather  eye,  as  he  says,  open  and  will  tell 
Uncle  Andrew  if  Alice  gets  a  mite  worried  over  her  mother.” 
Julia  rose  to  put  my  letter  away,  saying,  “Manie,  Tom  and  I 
will  visit  you  often  at  the  convent.  We  think  you  will  like  it 
there.” 

On  my  bed  that  night  I  wondered  about  Mother.  I  decided 
she  had  been  more  worried  than  I  had  realized  about  money 
matters  and  that  security  now  caused  her  air  of  triumph. 
Grandfathers  Kendley  and  Smith  had  given  her  money  to 
stock  Tom  Brown’s  farm.  She  had  said,  “My  share  of  the  in¬ 
crease  and  my  rent  from  Mr.  Griffith  will  net  a  tidy  sum  to 
bank  each  year.” 

We  came  to  our  new  home  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
Melia’s  school.  The  house  on  Tom  Brown’s  small  farm  was  a 
vine-covered  cottage  much  like  that  of  the  Pullhams  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  had  a  kitchen,  for  Tom’s  mother  with  the  help  of 
a  white  girl  had  done  her  own  work.  The  house  was  fur¬ 
nished.  When  Tom’s  mother,  after  five  years  of  widowhood, 
remarried,  she  had  deeded  this  place  just  as  it  was  to  him. 
Carefully  selected  tenants  had  kept  it  up  well.  Again  I  dusted 
fluted  mahogany  chairs;  again  I  set  tables  with  flowered  china, 
not  roses  but  blue  forget-me-nots.  We  kept  the  dining  table 
gay  with  chrysanthemums.  In  the  evenings  we  played  about 
the  bonfires  of  leaves  which  Tom  had  raked  off  the  yard.  I  al¬ 
most  wished  I  could  stay  here  instead  of  going  to  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  “to  be  made  a  lady.”  Still  boarding  school  would  be 
new,  and  I  wanted  to  try  it. 
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At  supper  that  night  Mother  casually  told  Feed  and  me  that 
Mr.  Griffith  had  been  waiting  when  she  returned.  Then  look¬ 
ing  by  turns  at  every  one  at  the  table,  she  said,  “Mr.  Griffith 
thinks  the  corn  is  very  good.  He  says  the  Stones  will  make 
enough  from  dieir  little  patch  to  almost  pay  for  their  tract  of 
land.  The  price  of  corn  and  hogs  has  doubled  from  last  year. 
I  think  I’ll  bank  more  this  year  than  I  ever  have.  The  market 
may  be  even  higher  next  year.” 

“Then,  Mother,  you  think  it  is  all  right  to  raise  corn?” 
asked  Tom. 

“Yes,  but  I’ll  have  Mr.  Griffith  put  in  as  much  hemp  as  he 
will;  hemp  is  high,  too.” 

“The  price  of  maple  sugar  has  risen,”  said  Julia.  “And 
won’t  we  bonfire,  Melia,  and  bonfire  and  bonfire,  boiling 
down  the  juice  from  all  the  trees  on  our  creek?” 

The  next  day  Julia  said,  “Manie  and  Melia,  I  want  you  to  go 
away  during  my  practice  time.  When  you  both  go  to  school, 
Sterling  Price  will  have  to  amuse  herself.  I  am  going  to  start 
her  at  it  today.”  When  our  slaves  had  been  taken  to  Kansas 
and  Julia  had  taken  over  the  cooking  of  the  household,  she 
had  said,  “I  will  cook,  but  I  will  keep  accomplished  as  a  lady 
should.  I  will  keep  up  my  music.” 

The  Friday  afternoon  before  I  was  to  go  to  my  school  Feed 
came  for  me  with  a  note  from  Aunt  Myra  asking  my  mother 
for  me  this  one  last  evening.  Julia  followed  me  to  the  saddle 
block  to  say,  “I’ll  bring  your  box.”  It  was  a  present  from  her 
to  keep  my  letters  in  at  school,  and  in  it  would  be  the  one  from 
Grandfather  Smith. 

When  Feed  opened  the  Floyd  door  for  me,  voices  shouted, 
“Surprise,  surprise!”  I  found  they  belonged  to  Willie  and  Betty 
Smith,  Denny  Regan,  Anna  Withers,  Ida  Burt,  Mary  Gosley, 
and  our  neighbors,  Walter  and  Ellen  Stone.  As  the  guests 
left  after  merry  dancing  and  eating,  the  girls  of  my  school  days 
cried,  “We’ll  write  to  you,  Manie.” 
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Aunt  Myra  spoke,  “You  will  have  to  send  the  letters  to  me. 
I  will  get  them  to  Manie.”  Ellen  Stone’s  eyes  were  downcast. 
Remembering  the  pleasantness  of  her  companionship  the  time 
our  house  burned,  I  said,  “Ellen,  you  write  to  me.”  She  smiled, 
her  cheeks  pink,  and  nodded.  I  thought  now  of  Mother’s  say¬ 
ing  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  “Don’t  get  intimate  with  that  Stone 
boy  and  girl.”  But  it  was  done  and  I  was  glad. 

The  next  morning  Aunt  Angeline  walked  over  early.  When 
Mother  came,  she  seemed  surprised  but  glad  as  she  always  was 
to  see  this  sister-in-law  of  hers.  Aunt  Angeline  said,  “Mary 
Jane,  how  are  we  going  to  arrange  it  so  the  Mother  Superior 
will  let  Myra  and  me  visit  Manie  and  let  her  come  to  see  us 
sometimes?” 

“Why,  you  two  girls  ride  to  the  school  with  me,  and  I’ll 
tell  her  you  are  Manie’s  St.  Joseph  mothers,”  Mother  answered 
laughing.  Then,  “Don’t  take  her  away  too  often  from  her 
work  though.” 

Mother  went  with  me  to  my  room  at  the  school.  She  said, 
“Manie,  I  think  you  will  be  happy  here.  The  sisters  want  you 
to  be,  and  I  do.  If  anything  is  unpleasant,  write  me,  and  I  will 
see  if  it  can  be  arranged.”  Then  she  held  me  close,  as  she  had 
the  day  she  left  me  to  take  Julia  to  Kentucky  to  marry  her  to 
Matthew  Tribbell.  Her  blue  eyes  were  gentle,  her  voice  soft, 
as  she  said  again,  “God  bless  and  keep  you,  my  child.”  This 
thought  went  over  and  over  in  my  mind  as  I  watched  the  car¬ 
riage  until  it  disappeared.  “Whatever  she  may  do,  yet  I  know 
my  mother  loves  me.” 

Soon  a  negro  girl  brought  two  boxes,  placed  them  on  a 
table,  saying,  “Mis’  Kendley,  I  fetched  your  uniforms,”  and 
withdrew.  In  one  were  two  bright  blue  merino  dresses  with 
two  sets  each  of  plain  white  linen  collar  and  cuffs.  In  the  other 
was  a  navy  blue  merino  dress  with  two  sets  of  lace-edged  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs.  I  put  on  one  of  the  bright  blue  dresses ;  it  fit  me 
well.  I  recalled  that  Mother  had  measured  me  carefully  and 
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cut  a  pattern  and  mailed  it  to  the  convent  the  day  we  returned 
from  Kentucky.  A  novice  came  later  to  tell  me  that  my  room 
would  be  inspected  today  at  ten  o’clock,  and  that  thereafter 
inspection  would  be  at  nine  o’clock. 

When  she  came  again,  she  looked  about  and  said,  “You 
have  done  well.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  expected  of  you.  I  am 
required  to  look  under  your  bed,  in  your  closet  and  drawers; 
the  school  wants  you  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  neat.”  She 
went  to  the  bureau.  “Hang  your  uniforms  in  the  closet;  they 
will  keep  their  shape  better  hanging.  You  will  need  the 
drawers  for  your  linen  and  toilet  articles.  You  should  move 
your  handkerchiefs  to  one  side  of  the  drawer  to  make  room 
also  for  collar  and  cuffs  of  your  uniforms;  they  must  be  kept 
spotless.” 

At  the  closet  door  she  asked,  smiling, “What  do  you  have  in 
your  valise?”  I  had  been  pondering  how  I  would  conceal  my 
letter  box;  the  kindness  of  that  smile  made  me  feel  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  “My  shoes;  a  box  for  letters;  my  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles.” 

“You  may  keep  the  box  of  letters  on  your  bureau;  no  one 
will  molest  anything  in  your  room.  We  will  send  you  a  sewing 
box;  set  it  on  your  bureau  so  it  will  always  be  at  your  hand. 
The  long  slender  top  drawer  of  your  bureau  is  for  your  toilet 
articles  and  for  the  towels,  washcloths,  soap,  and  clothes  brush 
that  will  be  brought  to  you.  The  chamber  maid  wilL  put  your 
shoes  in  order  each  night;  she  will  take  these  boxes  to  the  store¬ 
room.  The  basket  here  is  for  any  waste.”  She  picked  up  the 
strings  I  had  dropped,  and  withdrew  smiling. 

Everything  came  to  pass  as  she  had  said,  and  I  had  my 
house  in  order  and  was  looking  at  the  pine  and  maple  trees 
of  the  lawn  when  two  sisters  came  to  my  door.  One  asked  if 
I  would  like  to  walk  around  the  grounds,  and  when  I  said  I 
would,  the  other  said,  Go  to  the  porch.”  Some  girls  were  al¬ 
ready  there  laughing  and  chatting  as  the  Bloomington  girls 
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did,  and  others  kept  coming.  Bye  and  bye  the  sisters  came; 
then  at  a  signal,  I  suppose,  though  I  saw  none,  two  girls  led 
off,  the  rest  following. 

There  was  a  time  to  brush  our  clothes  and  to  mend.  A  bell 
told  us  to  rise,  to  go  to  bed,  to  come  to  meals,  to  classes,  to 
chapel,  to  exercise,  to  thought  time. 

On  the  fifth  evening  Aunt  Angeline  and  Willie  came  to 
take  me  a  half  hour’s  ride,  “and”  Willie  said,  “to  have  you  bid 
me  goodbye  and  good  luck  at  college.” 

“Are  you  busy?”  Aunt  Angeline  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  so,  but  it  must  be  I  am.  I  thought  I  could 
brush  my  uniform  in  less  than  a  half  hour;  I  read  a  bit  and  got 
a  demerit  the  next  day.”  Willie  said,  “Manie,  there’s  the  peace 
of  a  baby  on  you,  a  baby  or  a  saint.” 

My  relatives  kept  the  half  hours  and  hours  when  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  with  them  as  rigidly  as  the  schedule  of  my  school. 
The  Saturdays  I  visited  at  the  Smith’s  Feed,  Betty  and  I 
learned  to  swim  and  skate.  When  I  visited  at  the  Floyd’s,  I 
built  and  decorated  a  playhouse  for  Myra.  In  the  half  hour 
rides  with  the  Floyds  I  learned  to  drive,  a  thing  I  had  never 
attempted  before.  On  those  fortnightly  Sundays  in  the  carriage 
or  on  the  sleigh*  my  mother  always  had  me  sit  by  her.  And 
always  when  she  left  me,  she  said,  “God  bless  you  and  keep 
you,  child.” 

The  first  week  I  had  attended  “Culture”  classes.  A  pretty 
nun  walked  and  sat,  curtsied,  and  told  how  to  make  introduc¬ 
tions.  I  was  excused  from  this  class  the  second  week.  That  was 
the  only  change  that  came. 

But  with  all  its  sameness  my  life  here  held  a  difference.  In 
spite  of  its  regimentation  I  felt  freer  than  I  ever  had  been  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  walks  about  the  grounds  I  knew  two  sisters  were 
behind  the  group  but  felt  free  to  talk  with  my  companions. 
I  would  not  be  asked  afterwards  what  I  had  said  as  I  always 
was  by  my  mother.  I  would  not  be  scolded  for  sitting  by  some- 
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one  whose  family  Mother  considered  “nobodies.”  I  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  wall  built  around  the  grounds.  At  theatres 
and  excursion  trips  the  black-robed  sisters  seemed  to  me  as 
impersonal  escorts  to  tend  our  tickets  and  find  us  seats.  And 
afterwards  I  was  not  told  what  I  should  have  seen  or  what  I 
should  have  learned.  I  was  free  from  any  concern  as  to  my 
personal  appearance.  I  kept  my  uniforms  in  perfect  order;  my 
shoes  were  blacked  and  cleaned  by  the  chamber  maid.  That 
done,  all  was  over,  and  all  day  long  I  thought  no  more  of 
my  looks. 

The  old  puzzle  about  poor  white  trash  came  to  me  as  I  sat 
alone  in  my  room.  It  came  again  and  again.  Some  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  in  Maple  Row  were  poor,  so  poor  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  buy  sugar  to  can  fruit  or  thread  with  which  to 
mend.  The  Gartens  were  the  wealthiest  people,  Tom  Brown 
had  said,  of  the  whole  of  Buchanan  county.  Mother  feared  for 
me — bye  and  bye  it  would  be  for  Melia — that  I  or  my  descend¬ 
ants  would  be  a  Garten  or  a  Maple  Row  tenant.  This  fear  had 
taken  youth  and  sweetness  from  her  face.  She  had  worked 
beyond  the  work  of  any  slave  on  our  plantation;  she,  who 
loved  pretty  things,  had  worn  old  clothes  in  order  to  have  the 
wherewithal  to  “make  ladies  of  her  girls,”  to  keep  all  of  her 
blood  ever  unlike  the  Gartens  or  the  Maple  Row  tenant.  Moth¬ 
er  did  not  feel  that  soft,  fine  clothing  or  comfort  alone  made 
fineness,  for  she  thought  alike  of  the  Gartens  and  the  Maple 
Row  tenant.  But  she  felt  that  the  lack  of  things  money  could 
buy  tended  to  encourage  coarseness. 

Julia  had  married  her  lover,  Tom  Brown,  knowing  that  the 
cottage  of  the  Brown  farm  would  one  day  be  her  abode,  and 
that  she  would  have  but  one  helper  for  her  work.  Tom  would 
have  enough  to  buy  her  nice  clothes,  to  provide  for  concerts, 
and  entertaining,  and  to  give  their  children  music  and  college. 
She  had  said  to  me,  “Our  girls  will  have  Tom’s  good  looks.” 
Sterling  Price  had  his  grace  of  movement,  his  dark  hair  and 
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eyes  with  long-curled  lashes.  When  the  baby  at  twelve  months 
had  uttered  true  musical  notes,  her  mother  had  cried,  “Torn, 
what  joy  this  gift  will  be  to  her  and  others.”  Julia  believed 
that  the  way  of  the  South  with  its  merriment,  with  its  gra¬ 
ciousness  was  sufficient.  She  kept  this  faith  until  her  mare  was 
shot,  after  which  she  began  to  fear  the  North  might  so  im¬ 
poverish  the  South  that  it  could  not  have  the  few  things  its 
way  needed.  But  for  some  time,  I  had  seen  no  trace  of  fear  in 
Julia.  She  was  more  beautiful  now  than  she  had  ever  been, 
and  her  eyes  when  they  looked  upon  her  daughter  held  joy 
and  pride. 

Of  the  Pullhams  Mother  had  said,  “If  John  Fullham  wants 
to  teach  blacks  for  a  pittance,  that’s  his  affair;  only  what  of 
Jerry?”  Julia  had  answered,  “They  are  keeping  their  capital, 
and  with  Aunt  Sarah’s  inheritance,  Jerry  will  have  more  than 
Uncle  John  has.” 

“But  Jerry’s  children — ” 

Julia’s  little  head  had  lifted.  I  felt  I  knew  her  thoughts,  and 
in  the  quiet  of  thought-time  I  tried  to  word  them.  Finally  I 
felt  I  had.  “Myself  I  have,  himself  Tom  has,  herself,  Sterling 
Price  has.  This  self  if  we  will,  whatever  changes  come,  we  may 
keep  to  have,  to  hold,  to  transmit  to  our  blood.” 

Mother’s  thoughts  I  tried  also  to  word.  “I  must  do  for 
Manie,”  must  go  over  and  over  in  her  mind.  “I  will  marry  her 
to  wealth  and  fineness  too.”  I  knew  she  valued  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other.  I  knew,  of  course,  she  had  sent  me  to  the  convent 
to  school  because  there  I  would  have  no  chance  to  become  en¬ 
gaged.  I  did  not  think  she  would  keep  me  here  long  because 
of  the  expense.  When  she  found  someone  she  felt  was  eligible, 
she  would  have  this  one  court  me.  While  it  was  going  on, 
maybe  someone  would  come  who  loved  me  and  whom  I 
would  love,  as  Julia  and  Tom,  and  my  Grandfather  and  his 
Mary,  as  Mother  and  Father  had  loved  each  other.  Julia  and 
Tom  would  make  it  possible  for  my  lover  and  me  to  meet; 
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Mother  must  not  know,  for  she  was  so  sure  her  way  was  best 
that  she  would  tie  me  in  my  room  to  keep  me  from  folly. 

I  thought,  too,  of  there  being  no  provision  made  in  this 
school  for  friendships.  Everything  was  done  in  groups.  This 
would  be  good  for  me,  for  all  my  contacts  had  been  individual. 
Yet  sometimes  at  table,  in  passing  from  halls  or  on  walks, 
girls  with  no  St.  Joseph  mothers,  with  no  real  mother  and 
sister  for  fortnightly  visits  confided  their  problems  to  me. 
Freckle-faced  Minnie  Olson  had  been  sent  here  for  the  nuns 
to  cure  of  a  bad  temper.  She  was  getting  so  she  could  comb 
out  the  snarls  of  her  red  curls  without  becoming  angry.  Later 
she  could  be  beaten  in  a  game.  She  said,  “It  seems  the  big 
calm  of  others  gives  some  calm  to  me.”  Black-eyed  Peggy 
Neal,  for  some  time,  kept  telling  me  she’d  outwit  those 
sharpies  yet.  Then  just  before  Christmas  she  said,  “I  haven’t 
told  one  lie  that  hasn’t  been  found  out.  It’s  no  use.”  One  girl 
had  massage  and  exercise  to  make  her  more  slender,  and  an¬ 
other  was  fed  between  meals  and  made  to  take  naps  to  grow 
more  plump.  Both  these  were  getting  ready  for  “coming  out” 
parties  when  they  should  be  sixteen. 

I  did  not  tell  my  problem  to  anyone.  I  felt  a  silent  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Grandfather  Smith  and  of  my  sister  Julia, 
and  that  I  was  not  alone.  Strong  and  unafraid  they  were  wait¬ 
ing  developments,  and  I  must  do  the  same. 


At  Christmas  vacation  Feed  came 
to  take  me  home  horseback.  On  the  way  he  told  me  he  hoped 
to  get  the  year’s  lessons  done  well  in  time  to  plant  corn;  if  not 
done  well,  they  would  have  to  be  poorly  done.  He  was  going 
to  farm  the  home  quarter  of  Aunt  Angeline’s  land.  The  house 
was  vacant,  the  tenant  having  bought  a  little  tract  of  his  own. 
Aunt  Angeline  had  sold  three  more  cabins  and  had  already 
used  the  money  of  the  others  in  making  a  kitchen  off  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  building  a  stairway  to  the  wash  room  in  the 
cellar.  The  money  of  the  other  three  would  be  used  for  a  boiler 
attachment  to  the  cook  stove  and  for  pipes  from  this  boiler  to 
a  bath  by  the  laundry.  Grandfather  Kendley  had  offered  to 
advance  sufficient  funds  from  Feed’s  mother’s  estate  to  stock 
the  farm. 

“I  am  going  to  get  enough  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  chick¬ 
ens  for  eggs,  an  ox  team  for  heavy  hauling  and  horses  for 
work.  I’ll  sell  my  first  corn  crop  and  invest  in  pigs.  I  want  to 
be  independent.” 

I  asked,  ‘‘Where  are  you  going  to  eat?” 

“In  the  very  chair  I  used  to  by  Betty,”  his  voice  was  low. 
“Oh!” 
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“Yes,  the  minute  after  my  last  lesson  I’ll  just  run  across 
Aunt  Angeline’s  yard  and  get  the  minister.” 

“Hurrah!”  I  said,  and  then  Feed  put  the  horse  to  a  gallop 
in  tune  with  our  soaring  spirits. 

The  next  day  Mother  called  me  into  her  study  room.  She 
had  curtained  off  an  alcove  of  the  living  room  for  her  use. 

“Manie,  you  are  a  fortunate  girl.  Alfonso  Bowen  has  asked 
me  for  your  hand  in  marriage.  He  has  loved  you  for  a  long 
time.” 

“Mother,  I  don’t  love  him,”  I  felt  my  cheeks  hot.  I  hung  my 
head  humiliated  as  I  had  been  the  time  Sally  asked  if  he  were 
my  follower. 

“You  will  come  to  love  him;  you  will  never  know  want.” 
She  stepped  near  me,  took  my  hand  and  slipped  a  ring  on  my 
finger. 

“Tom  and  Julia  are  going  to  St.  Joseph  and  will  bring  your 
belongings.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  them?” 

“Yes.”  I  felt  like  adding,  “I  want  to  get  away  from  you.” 

Tom  had  Sterling  Price  by  him  in  the  front  seat  and  handed 
me  in  the  back  seat  with  Julia,  so  that  we  might  talk. 

“Julia,  I  will  not  marry  that  man.” 

Her  face  showed  me  that  she  did  not  know.  I  told  her  what 
Mother  had  said. 

“Manie,  I  knew  only  an  hour  ago  that  you  were  not  going 
back  to  school.  I  suppose  she  called  you  to  tell  you  that.”  Then 
she  asked,  “Tom,  did  you  hear?” 

“Yes.  Manie,”  he  said,  turning  to  me,  “take  time;  think 
what  you  want  to  do.  Then  tell  us.  We’ll  be  as  good  a  brother 
and  sister  as  we  can.”  Sterling  Price  asked  now  to  sit  by  me; 
she  had  sensed  that  I  was  downcast,  and  I  had  to  seem  cheer¬ 
ful  for  her.  Anyway  why  not  enjoy  the  snow  boughed  trees  on 
the  way?  I  told  the  little  girl  of  the  Christmas  pageant  that 
my  family  had  once  made  for  me,  seeing  as  I  spoke,  my  moth¬ 
er’s  face  as  it  was  that  day  before  the  Midas  look  had  come 
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upon  it.  Julia  said,  “Manie,  we  can’t  change  Mother.  She  is 
blind  in  that  way;  that  is  all.”  Tom  said,  “I  would  suggest,  if 
you  can,  Manie,  to  say  little.  Let’s  not  put  her  on  guard.” 

I  did  not  go  into  the  convent.  I  wanted  to  remember  my 
friends  as  they  had  bade  me  Merry  Christmas.  Julia  was  soon 
back,  a  man  carrying  my  belongings;  Mother  had  sent  a  letter 
of  explanation.  When  we  got  back  home,  Julia  and  I  put  away 
my  things.  Julia  took  my  letter  box,  now  half-filled,  and  put 
it  in  a  trunk  which  she  locked,  saying,  “The  key  is  yours  when 
you  want  it.” 

The  next  day  Feed,  Betty,  and  I  sleighed  in  Tom  Brown’s 
cutter.  After  I  had  told  them  my  problem,  I  asked,  “Could  I 
be — ”  I  hesitated,  trying  to  select  a  word.  “Could  I  be  rompish 
enough  for  him  to  jilt  me?”  Feed  shook  his  head.  Betty  said, 
“Not  him!’ 

“Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  to  the  boat  so  you  can  go  to 
Grandfather  Smith?”  asked  Feed. 

“No,  Aunt  Lizzie  is  there.  Her  dealing  with  Alice  worries 
Grandfather  enough,  and  I’d  double  it.  Anyway  I’m  not  run¬ 
ning  unless  I  have  to.  The  day  before  the  one  set  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  I  may  call  on  you,  Feed.  Mother  won’t  be  as  mad  at  you 
as  she  would  be  at  anyone  else.  I’ll  use  my  twenty-five  dollars 
for  passage  money.” 

“You  know,  Manie,”  said  Betty,  “I  really  want  to  help. 
Bless  me  by  telling  me  if  you  think  of  anything.” 

“I  will,”  I  said.  “Tell  Aunt  Myra  and  Aunt  Angeline  to 
take  me  away  from  here  sometimes.” 

Within  a  week  I  learned  that  the  ceremony  was  to  be  on 
March  30.  White  silk  for  the  wedding  gown  and  black  for  a 
traveling  dress  were  in  the  house;  a  special  order  had  been 
sent  to  Uncle  Bill  Page.  There  would  be  a  wedding  dinner  at 
our  place  and  immediately  afterwards  the  trip  to  Virginia 
would  begin.  I  asked  Mother  whether  she  had  told  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  relatives. 
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“No,”  she  answered.  “They  are  too  busy  to  come,  but  would 
feel  bad  not  to.  I’ll  save  them  that.  The  major  will  have  orange 
blossoms  for  you.”  Someway  I  thought  of  the  review  Uncle 
Jerry  had  once  given  of  the  play,  Macbeth,  and  the  words,  “A 
gentle  lady  wanted  a  crown  for  her  husband;  she  dwelt  too 
much  on  that  want  until  for  it  she  killed.”  My  mother,  natu¬ 
rally  truthful,  naturally  above-board  in  all  her  dealings,  pre¬ 
varicating,  cheating.  She  was  afraid  Grandfather  Smith  would 
interfere.  It  wasn’t  being  fair  for  me  not  to  have  the  Smith- 
Kendley  orange  blossoms. 

On  Sunday  evening  Alfonso  came.  In  those  days,  for  which 
custom  I  was  thankful,  lovers  did  not  embrace  in  public.  Al¬ 
fonso,  Tom,  and  I  sang,  Julia  at  the  piano.  Then  the  four  of  us 
played  checkers  with  Mother  knitting  in  the  corner.  When 
Alfonso  rose  to  leave,  Mother  said,  “Manie,  see  Alfonso  to  the 
door.”  In  the  hallway  an  imaginary  spider  scared  me,  and  I 
screamed,  “Julia,  Julia.”  When  she  came,  I  clutched  her.  Al¬ 
fonso  said,  “It’s  childish,  Manie,  to  be  afraid  of  a  spider.  I’ll 
come  Sunday.  I  regret  my  teaching  duties  prevent  me  from 
visiting  you  oftener.  My  successor  can  not  come  until 
March  24.” 

On  Christmas  day  Uncle  Merrill  took  our  family  riding  to 
show  off  his  new  black  carriage  team.  As  we  waited  for  our 
order  at  a  restaurant,  we  saw  a  blue-coated  soldier  come,  look 
at  the  mouths  of  our  horses  and  measure  their  height.  Uncle 
Merrill  said,  “Tom,  I  hope  they  aren’t  going  to  ‘press’  my 
team.”  To  “press”  was  to  take  with  pay  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
This  soldier  brought  another,  a  tall,  blonde  one,  who,  after  one 
careful  look  at  the  horses,  motioned  the  first  soldier  away  and 
himself  opened  the  carriage  door  and  took  a  seat.  Soon  the 
first  soldier  and  Wash  Brown  came.  Uncle  Merrill  went  out. 
He  returned  soon,  saying,  “My  team  is  a  stolen  one;  it  belongs 
to  the  government  cavalry;  it  was  taken  two  days  ago  from  a 
livery  stable  where  it  had  been  put  until  a  car  load  could  be 
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purchased  for  shipment.  I  understand  horse  thieves  pick  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  colors  and  dye  them  black.  It  is  customary  for  the 
government  to  keep  horses  awhile  without  pay  until  they 
know  they  are  not  dyed.  I  bought  those  horses  from  a  farm 
stable  two  miles  away.” 

The  tall  soldier  now  came  inside.  His  cap  was  off,  and  my 
eyes  involuntarily  stayed  on  his  fine,  thick,  wavy  hair.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  it  would  be  nice  to  touch.  Looking  at 
the  men,  he  said,  “Those  horses  were  probably  stolen  in  the 
first  place.  I’d  like  to  turn  one  loose  and  follow  on  the  other 
and  see  where  it  goes.”  Then,  “But  how  will  you  get  home?” 

Wash  Brown  spoke,  “I’ll  take  care  of  them,  sir.” 

“Thank  you.  If  it  is  stealing,  the  sooner  we  get  on  the  trace 
the  better.”  He  bowed  to  us  ladies,  saying,  “I  am  sorry  to  have 
had  to  interrupt  your  outing.”  When  he  had  left,  Aunt  Myra 
said,  “Who  is  he,  Merrill?” 

“He  came  into  the  post  office  when  I  got  my  mail  yesterday. 
When  he  left,  old  Jake  said,  ‘He’s  a  scout  of  the  colonel  here 
in  St.  Joseph.  I’ve  heard  he’s  a  good  Bushwhacker  man,  not 
only  fearless  but  onto  their  tricks.’  ” 

Tom  Brown  added,  “The  Forum  hasn’t  told  the  ladies  yet, 
but  a  house  was  burned  and  some  stock  stolen  three  miles  from 
our  precinct.  We  believe  it’s  the  beginning  of  a  Bushwhacker 
gathering  managed  by  the  leaders  of  the  dead  QuantrellA'  We 
have  asked  for  aid,  and  the  colonel  told  us  he’d  send  us  the 
acting  captain  soon.  I’ve  heard  he  is  a  tall,  blonde  chap.” 

As  we  were  eating  supper,  a  horseman  came  to  Uncle  Mer¬ 
rill.  He  said,  “We  found  twenty  horses  in  a  cave,  horses  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  dyeing.  These  horses  will  be  sold,  and  scrip  for 
what  you  paid  for  your  team  will  be  mailed  to  you.” 

On  Alfonso’s  next  visit  I  decided  to  try  out  what  rompish- 

*The  time  has  been  stated  as  Christmas  Day,  1864.  Quan trill  was  still  alive. 
He  was  surprised  in  Kentucky  by  a  Federal  force  and  fatally  wounded,  May 
10,  1865,  dying  nearly  a  month  later  at  Louisville. 
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ness  would  do.  After  dinner  Mother  excused  herself  to  go  see 
Brother  Ingam  about  the  best  hour  for  the  ceremony.  Before 
she  left,  she  went  to  Julia’s  side.  I  heard  her  low  words,  “Julia, 
just  cover  the  table.  I’ll  attend  to  it  when  I  come  back.” 

As  soon  as  I  thought  she  was  well  away,  I  fairly  ran  from 
the  room,  calling,  “I’ve  a  surprise.  Meet  me  at  the  far  hillside 
in  half  an  hour.  Julia,  show  it  to  Alfonso.”  His,  “Such  a  child,” 
was  partially  mixed  with  the  slam  of  the  door.  Quickly  I  put 
on  Feed’s  beloved  pirate  suit,  being  careful  of  the  cotton  pad¬ 
ding  in  the  shoes,  for  I  did  not  want  skinned  feet  for  the  party 
the  next  night  at  Anna  Withers’.  I  slipped  out  the  back  way, 
screened  by  the  lilac  hedge  lest  he  should  be  looking  out  the 
window  of  the  living  room  from  which  I  heard  his  playing. 
For  a  time  between  each  coasting  down  the  far  hillside  I 
peeped  when  I  brought  my  sled  to  the  top.  I  intended  to  be  on 
the  sled  at  the  brow  when  he  appeared.  But  coasting  was  such 
fun  that  I  forgot,  and  his  call,  “Manie,”  came  midway  on  my 
downward  flight.  Anyway  as  I  walked  up,  he’d  get  my  cos¬ 
tume,  I  thought,  and  I  wouldn’t  go  quite  up.  I’d  slide  down 
once  in  his  view  in  as  boyish  a  way  as  I  could.  He  stood  in  the 
same  spot  on  the  hilltop,  and  I  wondered  if  I  might  coast 
again.  But  this  time  as  I  toiled  up,  he  met  me  a  little  way  down 
the  hill  and  put  his  hand  on  the  rope.  He  said,  “Manie,  most 
men  would  misinterpret.  They  wouldn’t  realize  you  are  just 
a  child.  Let  me  drag  the  sled,”  and  silently,  single-file,  we  went 
to  the  house.  He  said,  “Go  dress  yourself,”  his  eyes  were  down¬ 
cast.  He  was  pretending  embarrassment,  pretending,  I  knew, 
for  though  my  eyes  had  seemed  closed  as  I  trudged  up  the  hill, 
I  had  shaded  my  forehead  with  my  hand  and  looked  up  two 
times  to  see  him  hastily  glance  aside. 

I  took  my  time  dressing.  I  knew  he  disliked  any  mess;  he 
had  spent  some  time  rubbing  the  snow  off  his  polished  boots 
with  a  nice  handkerchief  which  he  had  thrown  away.  I 
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thought,  too,  he  was  angry  at  me.  He  hated  my  romping;  there 
had  been  horror  in  his  look  at  my  costume.  In  my  mirror  my 
cheeks  were  red  from  the  cold ;  I  did  not  powder  with  the  fine 
corn  starch  Mother  had  perfumed  with  lavender  for  me.  He 
would  be  the  kind  who  wouldn’t  like  high  color.  When  I  came 
into  the  living  room,  Tom  was  playing  checkers  with  Alfonso; 
Julia  was  crocheting.  At  my  entrance  the  men  rose,  put  chairs 
at  the  table,  and  led  Julia  and  me  to  them. 

When  Mother  came  back,  she  called  Alfonso  into  the  li¬ 
brary.  I  went  to  my  room,  saying;  “Tell  them  I  felt  tired  and 
went  to  rest.”  Both  Tom  and  Julia  were  keeping  their  laughter 
low.  I  knew  they  had  peeped  and  seen  my  pirate  costume. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mother  said,  “Manie,  I  un¬ 
derstand  why  you  acted  as  you  did  yesterday.  Alfonso  is  very 
fastidious  of  wonen’s  manners  and  habits.  He  has  only  one 
trait  of  character  more  marked  than  this.  It  is  his  love  to  re¬ 
form.  Each  rowdy  thing  you  do  will  strengthen  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  wed  you  and  mould  you  to  his  pattern.  Of  course, 
Manie,  when  you  are  Mrs.  Bowen,  you  can  avoid  the  mould¬ 
ing.” 

I  dusted  vigorously,  angry  at  Alfonso’s  tattling.  I  couldn’t 
help  thinking  over  what  Mother  had  said.  I  recalled  that  as 
Alfonso  and  I  played  checkers  on  Sunday,  he  had  looked  at 
me  often;  the  thought  had  come  to  me  that  he  had  the  look 
I  had  always  fancied  the  Pharisee  had  when  he  prayed,  “Oh 
Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men.”  For  me  to 
romp  might  be  unpleasant  to  Alfonso  at  the  time,  but  it  would 
give  pleasant  dreams  of  remaking  me.  I  would  not  romp  again. 
Still  I  must  not  reform  all  at  once ;  he  would  think  I  was  doing 
it  because  of  him. 

A  little  before  dinner  Mother  went  into  the  library  to  her 
accounts,  and  as  Tom  and  I  helped  Julia  dish  up  the  food,  I  said, 
“I  don’t  believe  being  rough  will  do  any  good.”  Julia  answered, 
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“Nothing  will  make  him  loose  his  hold  on  you;  you  will  have 
to  slip  out  of  it,”  and  smiled.  Tom  nodded  and  smiled  too. 
“They  believe  I  can,”  I  thought. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  resolved  to  take  a 
thought  time  as  I  had  been  required  to  do  at  the  convent.  I 
could  not  have  imaginary  spiders  or  be  tired  always  at  Alfon¬ 
so’s  leavings.  Julia  would  call  me  away  on  artfully  assumed 
needs,  but  Mother  was  clever;  she  would  know  and  would  be 
angry  at  Julia.  Too,  it  would  put  her  on  her  guard.  I  could  be 
a  spitfire,  but  someway,  I  felt  maybe  Alfonso  could  be  too.  I 
felt  he  was  intelligent,  that  he  would  know  I  objected  to  his 
touch  because  I  disliked  him;  that  might  whet  his  desire  to 
caress  me. 

I  decided  I  must  act  a  part  like  the  pattern  he  had  chosen. 
I  would  tell  him  I  had  read  his  poem — he  had  hired  it  pub¬ 
lished;  Mother  had  a  copy — that  I  wanted  to  grow  as  lovely 
as  his  heroine.  I  would  end  by  saying  that  I  wanted  our  first 
kiss  to  be  after  we  were  married.  I  did  read  his  poem  so  as  to 
use  some  of  his  phrases  such  as  “cool  and  pure  as  a  crystal 
spring,”  “shyly  remote  as  the  dell-hidden  violet,”  “timid  as 
the  gentle  fawn.”  My  preface  would  hold  remorse  and  shame 
of  my  pirate  costume.  I  struggled  with  myself;  I  hated  to  have 
him  think  he  had  reformed  me. 

Accordingly  the  next  Sunday  night  I  said,  “Mother,  Julia, 
Tom,  I  want  to  talk  alone  to  Alfonso.”  When  it  was  all  over, 
just  as  I  had  rehearsed  it,  fast,  leaving  no  space  for  interrup¬ 
tions,  he  said,  “Manie,  the  heroine  is  you  as  you  shall  become. 
I  will  grant  your  request,  reluctantly,  sacrificially,  how  much 
you  can  not  know,  but  I  grant  it,  my  dear.” 

The  following  Sunday  Alfonso  proposed  to  read  his  poem 
to  me,  saying,  “I  think  I  can  put  my  meaning  into  the  read¬ 
ing.”  I  said,  “Oh,  I’ll  be  glad.”  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
church  with  him  as  Mother  had  planned.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
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seen  places  with  him.  “The  soft-eyed  gazelle”  he  claimed  was 
inspired  by  my  eyes.  He  noted  “rounded  arms”  remarking 
that  he’d  see  to  it  that  I  ate  more  when  I  became  his  very  own. 
Only  once  did  I  point  out  that  I  was  not  like  the  heroine. 
“Streaming  black  hair,”  he  read.  I  said,  “My  hair  is  brown.” 

“An  immaterial  difference,”  he  said.  “Please  do  not  pick 
flaws.”  I  was  “tall  like  a  lily”  though  I  measured  less  than  five 
feet.  My  eyes  of  Kendley  gray  were  a  “heavenly  blue.”  My 
slender  hands  were  dimpled  “as  a  babe’s.”  When  the  clock 
struck  ten,  Alfonso  said,  “We  have  had  a  good  time.  We’ll 
read  some  more  next  Sunday.”  I  said,  “I’d  like  to.”  I  could  en¬ 
dure  almost  anything  gladly  if  it  kept  me  from  having  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  in  his  company. 

One  thought  time  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  decide 
what  I  really  wanted  to  do.  I  had  already  considered  alterna¬ 
tives.  But  though  I  respected  James  Galbraith,  I  knew  I  did  not 
love  him,  and  could  not  defraud  him  in  exchange  for  his  pro¬ 
tection.  I  had  wondered  about  Denny  Regan,  and  let  him  kiss 
me;  my  wits  had  previously  been  sorely  tried  to  escape  this 
experience.  Afterwards  I  felt  ashamed  before  this  laughing, 
honest  boy,  and  told  him  my  problem.  Now  my  thoughts 
turned  to  Grandfather  Smith — he  would  prepare  me  for  teach¬ 
ing,  but  I  did  not  want  to  teach.  That  was  about  all  a  female 
worker  could  do,  except  to  hire  out  for  housework.  But  at  the 
latter  one  was  made  to  lift  heavy  things  and  use  soap  strong 
enough  to  spoil  one’s  skin,  for  wages  that  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  oneself  in  even  everyday  clothes.  I  liked  everything 
about  housework  except  dusting,  and  I  was  getting  so  I  didn’t 
mind  that.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  cook,  to  iron,  to  set  table, 
to  sew.  But  I  wanted  a  home  to  do  it  in  where  I  could  make 
life  beautiful  and  comfortable  for  loved  ones.  I  wanted  a  baby, 
clever  and  pretty  like  Sterling  Price,  Jerry  Pullham,  or  Myra 
Floyd.  I  wanted  a  husband  whose  eyes  would  shine  at  sight  of 
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me,  whose  voice  would  be  low,  and  whose  touch  would  quick¬ 
en  my  heartbeat. 

I  would  wait  in  De  Kalb  as  long  as  I  could;  maybe  some 
one  would  see  me  and  love  me,  and  I  would  love  him.  If  not, 
I  would  have  to  try  Kentucky.  One  night  I  thought  how 
strange  it  all  was.  A  maid  in  a  way  was  like  a  coat.  A  beautiful 
coat  is  made.  It  is  put  in  a  shop.  Many  women  look  at  it.  Some 
do  not  like  it.  Finally  one  does,  but  what  if  the  coat  had  to  like 
the  wearer?  And  yet  in  my  family,  Ben  Smith  and  his  Mary, 
Aunt  Angeline  and  Uncle  Jerry,  Aunt  Matt  and  Uncle  Peter, 
Sarah  and  John  Pullham,  Sally  and  Sam,  Myra  and  Merrill, 
Betty  and  Feed,  Julia  and  Tom,  Mother  and  Father  had  found 
each  other.  God  must  direct  it,  I  decided.  I  knew  that  all  these 
living  lovers  of  my  family  save  my  misguided  mother  would 
help  me  all  they  could.  I  prayed,  “God,  let  Mary,  Sally,  Aunt 
Matt,  my  Uncle  Jerry,  and  my  father  be  guardian  angels  to 
help  me.”  I  remembered  I  had  asked  that  Father  and  Uncle 
Jerry  be  guardian  angels  for  Aunt  Lucy.  I  whispered,  “God, 
Aunt  Lucy  and  I  will  share  all  of  them.” 

I  thought  of  Josh’s  last  letter.  Mr.  Griffith  had  brought  it 
back  when  he  took  the  mittens  Mother  had  knit  on  the  boat 
to  and  from  Kentucky.  The  Estis  workers  had  all  been  em¬ 
ployed  pretty  steadily  and  had  a  payment  made  on  the  lot  in 
front  of  their  house.  The  grass  seed  had  come  up  as  thick  as 
the  hairs  on  a  dog’s  back  and  had  grown  amazingly.  The 
shrubs  made  a  nice  fringe  about  the  house,  and  there  had  been 
flowers  for  the  pulpit  of  the  colored  church  all  season.  Aunt 
Lucy  had  sent  some  flax  linen  she  had  woven,  to  make  Mis’ 
Jane  some  collars  and  cuffs. 

The  thought  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Estises  heartened 
me.  From  then  on  I  felt  that  if  I  were  not  a  born  old  maid,  I 
would  be  helped  to  a  happy  home.  If  I  were,  then  as  long  as 
Grandfather  Smith  lived,  I’d  be  welcome  in  his  home,  for  just 
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the  brightness  my  youth  would  give;  he  would  let  me  play  at 
housework,  too.  I  could  help  enough  for  my  keep  in  the  home 
of  Sarah  Pullham,  and  Jerry  would  be  my  baby  too.  I  could 
be  in  the  Tom  Brown  circle,  a  sharer  of  its  joys  when  Mother 
learned  that  I  was  a  born  old  maid.  Grandfather  Smith  would 
keep  for  me  enough  to  buy  mild  soaps  and  pretty  clothes  all 
my  life  time.  And  if  I  were  in  those  other  homes,  my  services 
would  make  enough  money  to  provide  the  things  I  wanted. 
My  life  would  be  pleasant  because  my  people  were  as  they 
were. 


Captain  Morgan 


One  evening  at  supper  Tom  said, 
“I  met  Bill  Guthrey  and  Tom  Good,  old  cronies  of  mine  when 
I  clerked  in  Atchison  county.  They  and  their  captain  are  com¬ 
ing  over  to  play  cards.” 

“Then  Colonel  Harding  did  send  some  soldiers  to  protect 
us?”  asked  Mother. 

“Yes,  a  detachment  of  Company  I  are  scattered  about  in 
homes  all  around  between  here  and  St.  Joseph.  Tom,  Bill,  and 
the  captain,  John  Morgan,  are  at  the  hotel  in  De  Kalb.” 

I  knew  that  housewives  were  glad  to  board  three  or  four 
soldiers  for  their  rations.  The  rations  were  sufficient  to  feed 
their  families  and  the  soldiers,  and  contained  coffee,  refined 
sugar,  and  salt:  articles  that  could  not  be  bought.  Sergeant 
Ellis  had  asked  us  to  take  some  of  his  men  when  we  had  our 
old  home.  But  Mother  had  said  to  me,  “It  would  be  too  much 
work  on  Julia.  Your  Uncle  Bill  Page  sends  things  to  us  any¬ 
way.” 

At  the  door  I  heard  Tom  Brown  say,  “We  have  met  before, 
Captain  Morgan,”  and  the  voice  of  the  dyed-horse  episode  an¬ 
swered,  “I  hope  more  pleasantly  this  time,  sir.”  I  wondered  if 
he  would  remember  me;  his  eyes,  clear  blue  ones  when  Tom 
introduced  me  showed  that  he  had.  He  played  a  good  game, 
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and  the  time  he  and  I  were  partners,  we  made  high  score. 
When  he  left,  he  thanked  Mother  for  a  pleasant  evening  and 
me  for  helping  him  beat  the  boys.  Again  I  had  a  strange  feel¬ 
ing  of  wanting  to  touch  his  wavy,  blond  hair;  it  was  like  my 
father’s  except  for  the  color. 

The  next  day  Mother  asked  me  to  choose  a  fashion  for  my 
silk  dresses.  She  said,  “Lace  isn’t  used  now  as  it  was  when  Julia 
married.  I  suppose  the  silk  costs  so  much  is  the  reason.  There 
is  enough  material  to  make  the  dresses  any  way  you  wish.” 

Knowing  Julia  would  send  my  clothes  to  Kentucky  to  me, 
I  made  my  choice,  which  Mother  approved.  Then  she  added 
after  a  pause,  “Manie,  Alfonso  does  not  admire  as  large  hoops 
as  are  commonly  worn.  I’ll  go  to  St.  Joseph  this  afternoon  and 
exchange  those  I  just  bought  you  for  smaller  ones.” 

“And  he  wishes  my  hair  was  long.” 

“He  mentioned  not  cutting  it  any  more,  but  I  told  him  it 
must  be  trimmed  to  keep  it  neat,  that  I  wouldn’t  have  my 
daughter  going  about  with  straggly  hair.” 

That  night  I  said,  “Mother,  these  hoops  do  not  seem  any 
different.”  *She  answered,  “Well,  there  were  no  smaller  ones; 
some  men  can  be  fooled.” 

When  Alfonso  came  the  next  night,  he  looked  me  over  and 
said,  “Mother,  thank  you.  I  like  Manie  ever  so  much  better 
with  the  smaller  hoops.”  This  night  he  finished  reading  the 
poem.  When  he  rose  to  depart,  I  proposed  that  he  bring  other 
books  and  read  to  me.  He  told  me  that  he  would  the  following 
Sunday,  but  that  the  next  week  he  would  bring  the  carriage 
on  Saturday  night  and  take  me  to  a  ball  the  major  was  giving 
in  the  hotel  in  De  Kalb.  “In  Virginia  our  family  always  gave 
a  ball  when  there  was  to  be  a  wedding.  My  uncle  has  spoken  so 
much  about  this  custom  of  ours  that  when  you  and  I  appear, 
everyone  will  know  I  am  presenting  my  bride.” 

I  detained  Alfonso  and  asked  him  to  persuade  Mother  to 
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let  me  have  a  quiet  wedding.  He  said,  “Manie,  I’ll  not  consent 
to  a  smaller  wedding  than  your  sister  Julia  had.” 

“All  right  if  you  feel  that  way,  but  anyway  let’s  not  tell  it. 
I  love  surprises.” 

“If  you  weren’t  such  a  child,  Manie,  you’d  understand  I 
want  to  shout  it.” 

“Just  to  please  me,”  I  begged,  “keep  it  a  secret.” 

He  strode  to  the  door,  saying,  “I  will  not,  Manie.” 

I  had  wanted  to  save  hurting  his  pride  when  I  should  run 
away  to  Kentucky.  But  if  he  would  not  let  me,  I  could  not 
help  it. 

When  Alfonso  had  gone,  I  said  to  myself,  “I  am  not  going 
to  that  ball.”  The  thought  of  taking  some  ipecac  and  being  in 
the  throes  of  a  sick  stomach  came  to  me,  and  the  next  day, 
while  Mother  was  at  the  bank,  I  secreted  two  doses  of  ipecac, 
well-beeswaxed  in  case  I  was  compelled  to  use  it. 

The  following  week  the  Bushwhackers  arrived  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Griffith  was  awakened  by  cries  of  “Halt,”  and 
soon  after,  he  heard,  “Surround  them,  men!  Take  their 
arms!”  When  he  appeared,  a  tall  blond  soldier  said,  “Company 
I,  sir,  found  these  men  about  to  fire  your  barn.”  Mr.  Withers 
heard  shots  one  afternoon,  and  found  Company  I  rescuing  his 
horses  from  some  thieves  in  blue  coats.  Their  captain  said, 
“We’ll  bury  the  dead  and  take  the  others  to  St.  Joseph;  if  they 
are  enlisted,  we’ll  give  them  an  army  trial;  if  not,  we’ll  turn 
them  over  to  the  civil  authorities.” 

One  afternoon  Tom  Brown  came  upon  Bill  Guthrey  and 
three  others  escorting  six  unarmed  men  toward  St.  Joseph. 
Said  Bill,  “The  captain  heard  someone  say  at  the  hotel  that 
Major  Bowen  had  good  horses.  We  were  sent  to  guard  the 
Major’s  stables  and  made  this  catch.”  Mr.  Galbraith,  riding  by 
the  unoccupied  Garten  home  saw  three  blue-coated  men  pack¬ 
ing  straw  into  the  house.  He  was  about  to  gallop  off  for  aid 
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when  he  observed  cavalry  coming  on  a  run,  and  saw  the  three 
made  prisoners  and  hustled  away. 

Tom  Brown,  returning  from  a  Forum  meeting,  told  us, 
“The  bands  of  Bushwhackers  are  coming  nearer  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  larger.  The  Forum  decided  that  about  the  only  way  we  can 
help  Company  I  is  to  delay  any  bands  that  come  in  any  way 
we  can.  Company  I  will  not  be  far  behind.  Colonel  Palmer 
thinks  Captain  Morgan’s  success  is  because  he  and  picked  ones 
of  his  force  play  detective.  They  are  in  the  saddle  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  shadowing  suspicious  persons.” 

The  following  Sunday  night  Denny  Regan  and  Mary  Gos- 
ley  came  over,  and  each  one  of  them  insisted  on  dancing.  Al¬ 
fonso,  dancing  with  me,  said,  “Manie,  poor  shoemakers’  sons 
will  not  come  to  us  in  Virginia.  He  has  as  little  manners  as 
that  poor  Garten  child  once  had,  bursting  into  a  room  and 
shouting  like  a  savage,  ‘Let’s  dance — dance.  Let’s  dance.’  ” 

When  Denny  took  me  from  Alfonso,  he  said,  “Manie,  the 
idea  was  Mary’s.  She  said,  ‘If  I  were  Manie,  I’d  like  best  to  be 
spared  being  alone  with  him.’  ” 

I  said,  “I’ll  have  to  send  you  home;  I’ll  tell  you  why  when 
I  can,  but  this  has  helped,  Denny.  You  tell  Mary  I  have  to 
send  you  home.”  Soon  I  said,  “Mary,  Denny — Alfonso  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  us  this  evening  and  come  some  other 
time.  We  have  something  we  must  do.”  I  felt  I  must  let  Alfon¬ 
so  read,  for  next  time  I  would  thwart  a  cherished  plan  of  his. 
He  might  suspect  all  of  this  was  not  accident  and  set  Mother 
to  guard  me. 

The  next  evening  Melia  and  I  did  the  supper  dishes,  so  Tom 
and  Julia  could  find  the  fifty  cents  that  made  their  books  not 
balance.  When  the  kitchen  was  tidied,  Melia  coaxed  Sterling 
Price  to  let  “Aunt  Manie  and  Melia  put  you  to  bed;  each  one 
will  tell  a  story.”  I  had  finished  mine  when  Tom  called, 
“Manie,  can  you  come?”  Captain  Morgan  was  with  them  in 
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Mother’s  study  room,  he  and  Tom  and  Julia  standing  over  the 
table  with  its  ledger,  journal,  day  book,  and  sheets  of  paper. 
Tom  said,  “The  captain  is  going  to  excuse  Julia  and  me  for 
this,”  pointing  to  the  table,  “and  you  and  he  play  checkers 
alone.  I  hope  we  find  the  error  soon.” 

We  were  silent  studying  each  move.  I  beat  the  first  game. 
Captain  Morgan  held  the  board  on  his  lap  and  made  no  move 
to  place  the  men  in  position  for  a  new  game.  He  asked,  “Miss 
Kendley,  shall  I  offer  congratulations  on  your  approaching 
marriage  ?” 

“No,”  I  said.  I  felt  my  cheeks  hot  with  humiliation,  then 
anger  that  Alfonso  or  Mother  was  telling  this.  I  looked  straight 
at  Captain  Morgan.  “There  is  not  going  to  be  any  marriage.” 
Then  I  told  him,  just  as  I  had  told  James  and  Denny  what  my 
mother  had  done  and  why.  I  said  more  about  the  reason  for 
my  mother’s  conduct  to  him,  for,  of  course,  Denny  and  James 
knew  how  the  war  had  wasted  our  community.  I  ended  by  say¬ 
ing,  “My  mother  likes  our  way  of  living;  she  thinks  money  is 
essential  to  its  existence  and  that  the  new  order  that  is  put  upon 
us  will  not  permit  us  to  make  enough  to  sustain  our  culture.” 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  I  told  about  my  intention  of  going 
to  Kentucky,  “but  not  until  I  have  to.”  He  started  to  arrange 
the  board,  but  I  put  my  hands  on  it  and  told  him  what  kind  of 
people  Grandfather  Smith  and  Aunt  Sarah  were.  He  asked, 
“Have  you  someone  to  take  you  to  a  boat?”  And  I  told  about 
Feed  and  about  my  money. 

I  said,  “I  suppose  you  think  it  odd  that  I  should  wait  until 
the  last  hour.”  This  thought  had  come  to  me  only  now. 

“No,  your  schoolmates,  this  home,  your  mother,  are  dear  to 
you.” 

And  I  was  telling  him  about  my  little  fancy  of  a  coat  and 
a  maid,  and  before  I  had  known  it,  I  had  confessed  what  I  had 
not  told  even  Feed  or  Julia,  my  fear  that  I  was  a  born  old  maid. 
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At  that  he  laughed,  and  then  did  arrange  the  checker  board. 
After  another  game,  he  said,  “I  must  leave  at  nine.  I  have  to 
meet  the  boys  then  to  get  a  checkup  on  a  party.”  I  said,  ‘Til 
get  us  some  cake  to  eat.” 

I  brought  it  and  milk  and  asked  if  he’d  like  coffee.  His 
fingers  were  about  the  goblet.  “Not  when  I  can  have  cold 
milk.” 

After  I  went  to  bed,  I  wondered  why  I  had  told  so  much  to 
Captain  Morgan.  I  remembered  my  Uncle  Jerry  had  once  said, 
“People  often  tell  the  worst  about  themselves  only  to  stran¬ 
gers.”  Captain  Morgan  was  a  stranger  when  I  came  to  think 
about  it;  all  I  knew  about  him  was  his  name,  John  Morgan. 

The  next  day  at  thought  time  I  set  myself  to  think  out  how 
to  escape  going  to  the  major’s  ball.  Everyone,  I  supposed,  had 
heard  of  the  engagement  of  Alfonso  and  me,  but  that  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  having  to  be  looked  at  in  a  public  place.  Every  day 
at  my  thought  time  and  at  my  work  too,  I  pondered  my  prob¬ 
lem  with  no  result. 

Alfonso  was  not  coming  until  time  to  go.  He  had  given  or¬ 
ders  “to  be  ready  to  step  into  the  carriage.”  I  could  be  waiting 
in  the  milkshed,  pretending  to  have  gone  that  far  to  meet  him, 
and  could  pull  a  string  to  topple  a  can  of  cream  down  on  us. 
I’d  almost  rather  take  the  ipecac  with  all  its  consequences  than 
take  “the  new”  off  my  silk  dress  by  washing  it.  But  I  might 
not  be  so  sick  but  that  Alfonso  would  think  I  could  go. 

Saturday  afternoon  Julia  got  Sterling  Price  ready  to  go  to 
town;  then  sent  her  to  play  until  Tom  should  come  with  the 
carriage.  She  came  running  from  under  the  low-hanging  pop¬ 
lar  tree  with  her  hands  full  of  the  spiky  blossoms,  her  blue 
coat  and  bonnet  gray  with  the  cotton.  The  fuzz  defied  all  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  clothes  brush  and  Julia  took  the  garments  off,  re¬ 
placing  them  with  the  child’s  second-best  wraps.  That  night  I 
stood  beyond  the  poplar  tree  with  some  ipecac  in  the  pocket  set 
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in  a  front  side  seam  of  my  full  dress  if  Alfonso  should  skirt 
around  instead  of  coming  under  the  poplar  tree  when  I  stepped 
there  to  hunt  the  glove  I  had  dropped. 

He  came  to  me,  striking  a  limb  and  powdering  us.  I  had 
him  cover  himself  with  a  robe  of  Tom’s.  As  we  settled  down 
to  read  again  choice  parts  of  his  poem,  he  said,  “There  will  be 
no  poplar  tree  in  our  home  in  Virginia.” 

One  day  Captain  Morgan  rode  into  our  yard  where  I  was 
swinging  with  Sterling  Price.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  I  heard 
Julia’s  voice  but  not  her  words.  He  came  to  us  children  and 
swung  with  Sterling  Price.  When  he  swung  with  me,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “One  of  the  boys  reports  that  the  tailor  got  Mr.  Bow¬ 
en’s  clothes  in  first-class  order.  Was  your  dress  ruined?” 

“No,  I  hung  it  on  the  clothes  line  on  a  windy  day,  and  it’s 
like  new.”  I  found  myself  telling  him  of  the  poplar  episode. 
He  laughed  and  I  laughed  with  him.  I  went  on  swinging  after 
the  captain  left  until  Julia  called  me  to  my  music  practice. 

When  Tom  came  in  from  making  buckets  for  the  maple 
sap  soon  to  be  gathered,  he  said,  “Julia,  the  captain  reported 
he  had  found  Bushwhackers  in  the  washhouse  on  Mother’s 
old  place.  The  ‘check-up’  of  the  evening  he  played  checkers 
with  us  caught  a  larger  number  living  in  Angeline  Smith’s 
house.” 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Tom  said,  “I  went  to  a  Forum 
meeting  last  night.  Colonel  Palmer  reports  it  is  thought  the 
Bushwhackers  are  congregating  in  this  vicinity.  Cigars  have 
been  found  in  several  vacant  buildings.  At  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
port  Captain  Morgan  rose  and  said,  ‘We  are  ready  for  them, 
sir.’  ” 

Sap-gathering  time  came,  with  its  drudgery  and  fun.  The 
night  the  captain  came,  there  was  snow  too.  He  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  “tests”  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and  he  did  his  share  of 
gathering  fire  wood.  A  few  days  later,  soon  after  Mother  had 
left  for  Ladies’  Aid,  the  captain  knocked  at  our  door.  Julia 
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admitted  him  and  called  me  to  entertain  him,  saying,  “The 
captain  excuses  me  to  practise.”  After  playing  with  Captain 
Morgan  around  the  maple  sap  fire  with  my  friends  and  kin, 
I  felt  acquainted.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  some  of  his  soldier  ex¬ 
periences. 

“The  finest  soldier  I  have  ever  known  is  Davy  Carr.  I  re¬ 
member  the  first  time  I  met  him.  While  I  was  away  at  college, 
the  farm  joining  ours  was  bought  by  the  widow  Carr.  One  day 
as  I  walked  to  town  on  my  side  of  the  Carr  gate  I  saw  the  old 
woman  with  a  switch;  on  the  other  side  I  saw  a  boy  with  red 
gold  curls  and  long-lashed  violet  eyes.  At  sight  of  the  switch 
he  started  as  if  roused  from  a  dream.  He  opened  the  gate  for 
me  and  then  walked  along  with  me.  He  told  me  that  often 
he  went  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows  but  was  lured  by  singing 
birds  and  forgot  his  errand.  Yesterday  his  grandmother  had 
said  she  was  going  to  thrash  him  the  very  next  time.  He  told 
me  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  a  straight  path  for  a  half  hour 
when  he  could  ramble  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  added  that 
he  would  have  to  from  now  on  to  save  his  mother,  Eunice, 
from  being  hurt  by  his  grandmother’s  thrashing  him. 

“Davy  Carr  and  I  at  Beardstown,  Illinois,  enlisted  in  1861, 
he  as  a  drummer,  I  as  a  private.  The  night  that  we  left,  his 
mother  said,  ‘John,  I’ve  always  done  things  for  Davy.  He’s 
never  blacked  his  boots.’  A  mischievous  Tom  Logan  and  an 
Irish  giant,  Aleck  Beshire,  were  the  tent  mates  of  Davy  and 
me  when  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman  camped  in  the 
Shiloh  woods  of  Tennessee.  Both  Tom  and  Aleck,  as  well  as  I, 
reminded  Davy  of  his  boots,  and  sometimes  blacked  them  for 
him,  but  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  his  record  was  poor. 

“Once  the  lad  and  I  were  scouting,  and  upon  returning, 
found  General  Grant  sitting  upon  a  fallen  tree  trunk.  Aleck 
that  morning  had  grumbled  about  the  heavy  logs  he  had  had 
to  lift.  Davy  spoke  as  one  general  to  another,  ‘Why  did  you 
not  build  the  bridge  somewhere  else  since  the  backwater  has 
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widened  the  stream  here?’  The  General  moved  over  on  the  log 
and  motioned  Davy  to  sit  by  him.  I  was  glad  the  commander 
understood  the  impetuous  child  who  meant  no  disrespect. 

“  'I  thought,  lad,’  the  General  said,  one  short  finger  playing 
with  a  button  of  his  coat,  ‘that  with  die  timber  already  col¬ 
lected,  it  would  be  no  more  work  here  than  elsewhere,  but 
maybe  an  old  habit  biased  me.  It  is  a  habit  that  has  helped  me 
more  than  it  has  hindered.  My  parents  had  system;  we  finished 
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what  we  started.’  Davy  rose,  and  said,  ‘Thank  you,  General,’ 
and  marched  swiftly  away,  with  me  following.  When  the  trees 
were  thick  enough  to  screen  us,  he  clapped  his  hands  softly  and 
cried,  ‘Oh,  he’s  grand,’  then  he  sobered.  ‘I’m  so  sorry  for  him.’ 

“  ‘Why?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘His  whole  life  is  all  straight  lines  of  duty,  not  one  ram¬ 
bling  path.’ 

“Davy  went  on  to  say,  ‘General  Grant  never  changes  our 
food,  not  because  he’s  mean,  but  because  he  thinks  that  is  the 
straight  line,  the  quickest  path.  If  he  can  do  this  in  his  big  life 
all  the  time,  I  can  black  my  boots.’  He  did  as  far  as  I  know 
without  a  lapse.  It  was  a  hard  duty  for  Davy  to  hurry  in  from 
the  beautiful  Tennessee  forest  to  black  boots.  I’ve  thought  that 
doing  this  each  day  was  bigger  than  when  he  dragged  a 
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wounded  comrade  from  the  path  of  oncoming  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.”# 

I  told  the  captain  how  I  disliked  dusting.  He  looked  at  the 
furniture.  I  said,  “Oh,  I  do  it.” 

“And  well,”  he  smiled. 

The  captain  always  came  at  about  this  time,  and  always 
Julia  excused  herself.  I  had  thought  I’d  tell  the  captain  some¬ 
times  that  “wild  horses  could  not  drag  Julia  from  her  practice,” 
but  I  never  did.  If  the  weather  was  pleasant,  we  talked  in  the 
hammock;  if  it  was  not,  we  talked  inside.  The  captain  told 
me  about  his  friends  until  I  felt  I  knew  them,  and  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  my  family.  He  laughed  about  the  red  shirt  of 
Grandfather  Smith  and  about  John  Pullham’s  telling  Grand¬ 
father  Kendley  he  should  have  whipped  Aunt  Sarah  years  ago. 
I  laughed  about  Tom  Logan’s  dressing  up  as  a  father  and  Davy 
Carr  as  a  girl,  and  the  latter’s  asking  a  soldier  who  posed  as  a 
ladies’  man  for  a  kiss.  I  laughed,  too,  over  the  stones  and  toads 
the  mischievous  Tom  was  always  putting  in  the  beds  of  his 
mates.  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some  one  like  Cap¬ 
tain  Morgan  for  an  older  brother,  not  just  a  brother-in-law  as 
Tom  Brown  was. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  groom’s  father  to 
squire  the  bride  to  some  event.  Major  Bowen  sent  word  that 
he  would  come  in  the  stead  of  Alfonso’s  father  to  take  me  to 
a  dance  given  by  the  Forums  of  Maple  Row  and  De  Kalb  pre¬ 
cincts.  That  afternoon  as  I  practised  my  music,  a  bluecoat 
walked  back  and  forth  in  front  of  our  house.  He  resembled 
Bill  Guthrey,  and  I  was  going  to  speak  to  him,  but  this  man’s 
hair  under  the  blue  cap  was  black.  He  might  be  a  Bushwhack¬ 
er;  so  I  paid  no  attention.  As  I  dressed  that  night,  I  wondered 

*Other  reminiscences  by  John  Morgan  of  Grant,  and  also  of  General  William 
T.  Sherman,  are  contained  in  Jennie  Morgan,  “Four  Men  My  Father  Knew,” 
Prairie  Schooner,  Spring  1940,  pp.  22-26. 
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if  any  of  Company  I  would  be  at  the  dance.  When  Melia  had 
come  home  from  school,  she  told  that  Norah  Regan  said  a 
bluecoat  had  hired  her  mother  to  iron  ten  white  shirts. 

I  knew  how  my  appearance  with  the  major  would  be  inter¬ 
preted,  yet  I  thought  everyone  had  heard  and  that  my  best 
friends  knew  my  intentions.  Anyway,  in  some  ways  the  major 
reminded  me  of  my  Grandfather  Kendley,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  rude  to  him.  About  the  time  he  should  have  come, 
his  man  brought  a  note.  “The  Feds  came  searching  for  arms 
and  stole  my  wig  and  best  clothes.  I  would  not  be  your  escort, 
Manie,  except  I  could  look  my  best.” 

Tom  and  Julia  went  to  the  dance.  The  next  morning  Tom 
said,  “Bill  Guthrey  had  on  the  major’s  clothes.  His  red  beard 
and  the  major’s  black  wig — ”  he  stopped  because  of  our  laugh¬ 
ter.  When  we  were  quiet,  he  went  on,  “Bill  is  going  to  return 
them  with  the  rhyme,  ‘Thanks,  they  were  a  little  big,  Bill 
looked  good  in  the  wig.’ 

“Tom  Good  came  late  to  the  dance,”  Tom  continued.  “He 
told  that  the  captain  had  caught  the  Bushwhackers  who  hired 
Mrs.  Regan  to  iron  the  shirts  that  had  been  stolen  off  Colonel 
Palmer’s  clothesline.” 

The  Wednesday  after  Bob  Bretts,  who  now  had  Will’s  chair 
in  Mr.  Gosley’s  barber  shop,  had  out  of  mischief  cut  my  hair 
short,  I  felt  my  cheeks  hot  when  I  went  to  entertain  the  cap¬ 
tain.  Mother  and  Alfonso  had  not  liked  it  at  all.  I  thought  the 
latter  did  not  know  much  about  women’s  appearance,  but  I 
knew  my  mother  did.  When  I  felt  the  captain’s  eyes  upon 
me,  I  covered  my  face.  He  asked,  “What  is  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  my  hair — ”  but  I  let  my  hands  drop  to  my  sides. 

“The  mouth  is  sweeter  with  it  short.  I  like  the  pink  ears, 
and  it  will  soon  grow  longer  if  you  like  it  better  so.  I’m  glad 
to  get  to  see  it  both  ways.” 

One  evening  Tom  reported  that  some  tents  had  been  put  up 
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about  two  miles  from  our  place,  and  that  larger  numbers  of 
Company  I  than  our  hotel  could  accommodate  were  quartered 
there. 

Mr.  Withers  came  to  our  porch  a  few  evenings  later  and 
called  to  Tom  sitting  on  the  step.  “My  twin  daughters,  Mary 
and  Ida  are  gone.”  Our  neighbor  did  not  greet  Julia  and  me 
in  the  hammock;  I  wondered  if  he  even  saw  us.  He  spoke 
fast,  “The  negro  cook  says  the  girls  told  her  they  were  going 
to  ride  out  to  the  Federal  camp  and  bribe  the  captain  with  a 
kiss  to  come  back  to  town  with  them  and  sing  ‘Dixie.’  The 
cook  said  that  each  had  on  one  of  Anna’s  last  year’s  long 
dresses,  that  they  fit,  and  that  the  children  looked  like  young 
ladies.  The  girls  do  look  grown-up,  and  Northern  men  don’t 
understand  our  women  folk.  I  brought  a  saddle  horse;  will 
you  ride  out  with  me,  Mr.  Brown?” 

I  heard  the  clock  strike  seven  as  I  came  in  from  watching 
until  the  trees  hid  the  two  men.  I  had  looked  at  the  clock 
twice,  twenty  minutes  after  and  thirty  minutes  after,  when  I 
heard  hoofs.  Tom  Brown  came  in  smiling.  He  said,  “The  girls 
are  on  their  way  home  with  their  father.”  He  told  us  that  he 
and  Mr.  Withers  had  ridden  up  to  the  headquarters  tent.  Cap¬ 
tain  Morgan,  who  stood  outside,  had  come  to  them  and  said, 
“Mr.  Brown,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  There  are  some  children 
here.  You  must  take  them  home  for  me.  I  can’t  get  away  to 
do  it  myself,  for  Captain  Walser  is  gone.”  The  girls  said  that 
the  captain  had  put  them  in  his  tent  and  had  set  them  to  play¬ 
ing  checkers. 

A  little  later  the  captain  rode  over.  He  said,  “Those  chil¬ 
dren  looked  like  young  ladies  in  those  lovely  dresses.  One  of 
them  gave  it  away  that  she  was  only  twelve  by  telling  about 
cutting  a  tooth.  But  Mr.  Brown,  I  understand  that  even  older 
Southern  girls  might  have  purely  done  what  these  children 
did.  Your  manner  of  living  protects  the  innocence  of  your 
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girls.  The  worst  fault  they  have  is  a  bit  of  vanity.  When  they 
become  women,  their  devotion  to  their  family  shears  that 
away.  Mr.  Brown,  even  slavery  is  almost  justified  in  the  wom¬ 
anhood  it  has  created.  Will  this  womanhood  survive  in  the 
new  order?” 

Tom  asked,  “Julia,  will  it?” 

“Yes.” 

One  washday  Mother  said  to  me,  “Manie,  don’t  get  up  until 
nine  from  now  on.  You  may  not  sleep,  but  the  rest  will  give 
you  reserve  freshness  against  the  fatigue  of  your  wedding  trip 
which  will  be  in  ten  days  now.”  Then,  “Today,  I  want  you  and 
Julia  to  pack  your  linens  and  what  of  your  clothes  you  can  this 
early.  That  will  be  your  last  work,  child.” 

The  next  morning  when  I  awakened,  I  tried  to  think  up  a 
pretty  way  to  thank  the  captain  for  his  acquaintance  when 
he  should  come  Wednesday.  I  knew  Company  I  was  soon  go¬ 
ing  to  be  transferred  to  St.  Joseph,  that  there  had  been  battles 
of  larger  bands  the  past  days,  and  the  Bushwhackers  were 
about  exterminated.  I  did  not  think  he  would  come  back  from 
St.  Joseph  to  see  me.  I  finally  decided  to  say,  “Sharing  your 
friends  in  your  tales  of  them  has  made  me  a  better  citizen.  I 
like  the  North  better  than  I  did.”  I  thought  this  would  please 
him,  and  it  was  true. 

On  Wednesday  Julia  did  not  answer  the  captain’s  knock. 
When  I  did,  he  said,  “It’s  nice  outside.” 

I  said,  “The  nicest  place  is  under  the  apple  tree.”  There 
were  enough  blossoms  to  perfume  the  air.  The  captain  said, 
“Manie,  yesterday,  I  talked  to  your  brother-in-law,  and  he 
told  me  to  tell  you  what  I  told  him.  I  am  sure  the  war  will 
soon  be  over.  When  it  is  over,  I  have  a  lawyer  friend  in  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  who  will  take  me  into  his  office.  I’m  coming  first,  though, 
to  Kentucky  to  see  you  and  your  grandfather.  But  I  can’t  part 
from  you  without  telling  you  that  I  love  you.”  And  then  his 
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arms  were  holding  me,  and  he  was  kissing  me.  I  moved  in 
his  clasp.  He  said,  “Don’t  you  care  for  me,  Manie?” 

I  said,  “Yes,  I  want  my  hands  in  your  hair.” 

When  I  got  his  waves  patted  back  into  shape  again,  I  said, 
“Grandfather  Smith  says  love  is  like  rare  perfume,  that  it 
sweetens  all  of  life.” 

“I  believe  it  is,  and  does.” 

“It  feels  more  to  me  like  old  wine.” 

He  laughed.  Then,  “Dear,  every  minute  away  from  you  is 
going  to  be  a  long  one.” 

“Let’s  run  away  and  get  married  before  a  week  from  to¬ 
morrow,”  I  cried,  clapping  my  hands. 

“I  want  to,”  slowly.  “I’ll  talk  to  your  sister.  I  believe  she’ll 
know  what  it  is  right  to  do.  Will  you  take  me  to  her,  Manie?” 

At  the  door  of  the  living  room,  I  said,  “I’ll  go  to  the  apple 
tree.” 

Soon  the  captain  came  there.  He  said,  “Sister  Julia  thinks 
as  you  do.”  We  planned  to  keep  in  readiness  until  Mother 
should  be  away  for  a  few  hours;  then  we  would  drive  to  St. 
Joseph  and  be  married  by  the  army  chaplain  there. 

In  the  next  two  days  it  seemed  that  Mother  did  not  step  off 
the  place,  without  the  captain’s  coming.  Once  he  arrived  just 
as  I  was  pulling  radishes  out  of  the  garden.  He  caught  my 
muddy  hands  and  kissed  a  clean  spot.  Once  without  any  warn¬ 
ing  he  bounced  to  the  tree  Melia  had  vacated  and  made  me 
“it”  in  a  tag  game.  He  came  when  I  was  picking  apple  blos¬ 
soms  for  the  table  and  swung  up  in  the  tree  to  get  a  topmost 
bunch  of  buds  I  fancied.  He  declared  they  matched  my  cheeks. 
He  found  me  drying  my  hair  in  the  sun  and  pressed  it  into 
waves  and  held  them  with  fingers  that  seemed  to  be  blessing 
me.  We  swung  in  the  swing.  Here  he  told  me  he  loved  me  the 
first  time  he  saw  me  through  the  window  of  the  restaurant 
and  came  inside  because  he  wanted  to  see  me  better. 
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At  supper  Saturday  night  Mother  said,  “I’m  going  over  to 
the  major’s  early  tomorrow  morning  to  pick  out  a  turkey  for 
the  wedding  Thursday.  There’s  a  good  many  last  minute 
items  to  talk  over,  and  I’ll  be  gone  quite  awhile.  I’d  stay  to  din¬ 
ner,  but  I  think  it  is  my  turn  to  ‘dinner’  the  minister.” 

Tom  rose,  saying,  “I’ve  an  errand  over  town,  Julia;  I’ll  not 
be  gone  long.”  When  he  came  back,  Julia  and  I  were  making 
music  so  that  we  could  be  away  from  Mother’s  watchful  eyes; 
we  feared  she’d  see  our  excitement.  Tom  went  to  her  rocker 
where  she  sat  tatting.  We  heard  him  say,  “Mother,  Ann  Dun¬ 
lap  told  me  the  minister  is  to  dine  with  her.” 

“Well,  then,  Tom,  I’ll  eat  at  the  major’s  tomorrow  and  will 
get  all  business  details  out  of  the  way.  Tom,  I  want  to  start  by 
eight  o’clock.” 

“I’ll  have  Queen  at  the  block  by  then,  Mother.  I  want  to 
take  Julia  and  Manie  for  a  little  walk.  I’ll  get  them  back  so 
Manie  can  be  in  bed  by  nine.” 

Outside  Tom  said,  “The  captain  will  have  the  place 
watched  and  will  come  for  you  as  soon  as  Mother  starts.” 

“I  can’t  dress  before  she  leaves;  the  dining  room  is  under 
my  bedroom.” 

“Mother  has  planned  to  wash  the  dining  room  carpet  on 
the  floor.  When  we  go  in,  I’m  going  to  move  the  furniture  out 
so  as  to  wash  it  tomorrow;  we’ll  eat  breakfast  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Tom,”  asked  Julia,  “did  you  ask  Ann  to  take  the  min¬ 
ister?” 

“Yes,  and  Ann  said,  ‘Oh,  you  want  Mary  Jane  away  long 
enough  to  let  Manie  and  the  captain  off.’  She’ll  never  tell, 
Julia.” 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  Moth¬ 
er’s  door  across  the  hall  from  mine  as  I  was  every  morning. 
Except  for  the  last  week  when  I  had  been  let  rest  “to  be  fresh 
for  my  wedding,”  I  arose  at  that  time  to  set  the  table.  It  was 
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still  dark;  I  heard  Queen  from  the  lot  neighing  to  the  other 
horses  in  the  pasture.  I  knew  Tom  had  shut  her  in  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  her  quickly  for  Mother  to  go  to  Major  Bowen’s.  It 
was  cool,  and  I  snuggled  my  cheek  against  the  blanket  which 
felt  warm  and  soft  like  John’s  blue  coat.  I  put  on  my  under¬ 
clothes  and  stockings.  Julia  came,  saying,  “Mother  is  out  pick¬ 
ing  a  bouquet  of  apple  blossoms.  Tom  will  keep  her  if  he  can 
till  Melia  gets  breakfast  ready.  I  told  her  all,  Manie,  and  she’s 
helping  like  the  good  little  girl  she  is.  Tom  will  whistle  when 
Mother  starts  in  and  I’ll  fly  back.” 

She  bathed  my  face,  rubbed  ice  over  it,  brushed  it  with  her 
own  lavender-scented  starch.  She  said,  “Manie,  I’ll  get  your 
trunks  to  you  someway.  I  packed  your  white  silk  last  night, 
and  it  will  be  all  new  for  the  first  party  you  and  John  have.” 
She  tied  my  black  lace  bonnet  with  its  blue  forget-me-not 
flowers  under  my  chin;  then  pinned  her  own  pearl  brooch  at 
my  throat,  saying  as  she  touched  it,  “something  old — ,”  “some¬ 
thing  new” — touching  my  dress — “something  borrowed” — she 
touched  my  pocket — “something  blue” — touching  the  flowers 
of  my  hat.  Tom  whistled. 

I  sat  in  my  low  rocker,  tried  to  think  of  what  I  should  say 
in  a  note  to  be  left  for  Mother,  and  finally  wrote,  “I  love  you, 
Mother,  and  I  know  you  love  me.”  A  little  later  I  saw  her 
mount  Queen,  and  I  watched  as  long  as  I  could  see  her.  When 
I  looked  up,  Julia,  Melia,  and  Tom  were  at  my  side.  I  had  not 
heard  them  open  my  door. 

“I  want  to  see  Sterling  Price,”  I  said  and  went  to  her  bed. 
Then  I  joined  my  family,  and  we  went  to  the  porch.  John 
came. 

“Manie,  we  will  walk  to  the  carriage  out  in  the  trees  of  the 
avenue.  I  promise  to  bring  it  to  the  door  hereafter.”  Tom, 
Melia,  and  Julia  walked  behind  us.  Screened  by  the  trees  was 
a  carriage  flanked  by  twenty  blue-clad  horsemen.  Each  one 
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took  off  his  hat  to  me  as  did  also  Bailus  Watson,  the  Chaplain 
of  Company  I,  and  Bill  Guthrey,  the  driver  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  carriage.  I  looked  back  at  Tom,  Melia,  and  Julia,  who 
stood  waving,  until  the  carriage  turned  at  the  end  of  the  ave¬ 
nue.  John  said,  “Manie,  your  cousin,  Feed,  was  at  the  livery 
stable.  He  gave  me  a  note.  He  said,  ‘Say  heigh-ho  to  Manie.’  ” 
I  was  glad  Feed  knew.  I  read. 

“Major  Bowen  came  yesterday  and  took  me  a  ride.  He  said, 
‘Fielding,  I  know  why  you  feathered  me,  and  it  is  all  right.’ 
The  major  told  me  he  requested  Mrs.  Kendley  not  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  prank,  that  it  was  sweet  for  children  to  love  enough 
to  be  jealous,  that  he  quit  calling  on  Mrs.  Kendley,  for  he 
didn’t  want  to  tease  us  children,  he  wanted  us  to  be  fond  of 
him  as  he  was  of  us.  Manie,  I  wish  Alfonso  were  no  kin  to  the 
major.” 

About  half-way  to  Rushville  where  we  were  going  to  take 
the  train  for  St.  Joseph  and  get  married  at  the  Saunders  House, 
a  blue-coated  horseman  met  us. 

“Captain,”  he  said,  “a  military-looking  man  came  to  Bow¬ 
en’s  and  told  that  he  saw  you  and  Manie  Kendley  hidden  in¬ 
side  two-deep  cavalry.  This  chap,  whom  Major  Bowen  called 
‘Colonel  Palmer,’  is  getting  a  crowd  to  stop  the  train  at  Rush¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Kendley  was  out  at  the  Bowen  turkey  yard  when 
Colonel  Palmer  came.  She  rode  off.  The  Bowens  are  to  go  to 
the  Atchison  Ferry.  I  left  the  major  fuming  because  his  neph¬ 
ews  didn’t  come  with  the  horses.  I  heard  one  of  them  yell, 
‘Somebody  opened  the  lot  gate,  and  no  telling  how  far  the 
horses  have  gone.’  ” 

John  looked  at  the  man.  He  said,  “No,  Captain,  I  didn’t 
think  to  do  it.”  Bill  hurried  the  team,  and  the  horsemen  went 
at  a  faster  pace.  The  messenger  turned  off  at  the  next  side 
road. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Rushville  our  horses  stopped  abruptly, 
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and  I  recognized  the  woman  who  had  stepped  into  the  road 
and  put  her  hand  on  the  front  horse’s  bridle.  I  whispered, 
“Tom  Brown’s  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elisha  Brown.”  The  wom¬ 
an  said,  “Captain  Morgan,  you  are  running  away  with  Manie 
Kendley.  My  minister  is  inside,  and  I  want  Manie  married  in 
my  parlor.”  John  said,  “Thank  you.  The  sooner  I  can  marry 
Manie  Kendley,  the  better!” 
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ohn’s  voice  was  deep  when  he  said, 
“I  do,”  and  mine  was  clear,  for  I  was  sure  as  Grandfather 
Smith  had  told  me  to  be.  After  the  ceremony  each  one  of  the 
twenty-two  soldiers  bowed  low  over  my  hand,  and  somehow  I 
thought  of  Esther  holding  the  sceptre  to  King  Ahasuerus,  and 
a  mischievous  idea  came  to  me  of  making  these  soldiers  do 
ridiculous  things  as  we  did  in  the  game  of  forfeits.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  looking  at  me,  proud  and  happy. 

Then  Grandmother  Brown  came  to  us.  John  said,  “Mrs. 
Brown,  could  you  loan  us  your  carriage  and  team?” 

“I’d  be  glad  to,”  she  said. 

“Boys,  one  of  you  prepare  Mrs.  Brown’s  carriage.  Signal 
about  ten  of  the  boys.  Bill,  drive  my  carriage  with  the  boys 
flanking  it  just  as  you  did  coming  here  toward  Atchison  till 
you  get  to  the  wood  where  the  ten  you  have  signalled  will 
have  come.  Have  these  ten  flank  my  carriage  as  you  drive  it  to 
Atchison,  return  it  to  the  livery  stable,  and  then  report  at  St. 
Joseph.  You  boys  then  go  to  the  water  tanks  beyond  Rushville; 
flag  the  train  when  it  comes  and  tell  the  conductor  to  hold  it 
until  I  arrive.  Tom  Good  will  drive  Mrs.  Brown’s  carriage, 
taking  Manie  and  me  back  toward  De  Kalb  till  we  reach  the 
trees  and,  hidden  by  them,  can  double  back  to  the  watering 
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tanks.  This  may  set  folks  guessing.  It  will  cause  some  delay 
and  give  time  for  gathering  recruits,  but  it  may  divide  forces.” 

As  Grandmother  Brown’s  roan  horses  trotted  along,  cur¬ 
tains  were  lifted.  At  one  place,  I  heard,  ‘‘That’s  Mrs.  Elisha 
Brown’s  team.  She’s  caught  Manie  and  is  taking  her  back  to 
her  mother.”  A  messenger  came  to  us,  saying,  “Colonel  Palmer 
has  quite  a  following.”  John  smiled;  then  asked,  “Manie,  do 
you  know  Colonel  Palmer  pretty  well?” 

“He’s  always  been  a  good  friend  of  all  of  us.  He  has  played 
checkers  at  our  place  with  Father  and  Uncle  Jerry  and  with 
Grandfather  Smith  when  he  is  visiting.  The  Colonel  acts  odd 
whenever  he  is  beaten.  Fie  covers  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand — 
he  lost  part  of  his  right  in  the  Mexican  War — and  then  he  takes 
it  away  and  laughs.  I  always  smile  when  I  see  the  Colonel  is 
beaten,  for  I  feel  it  is  hard  for  him  to  accept  defeat.” 

“Boys,”  John  said,  “Colonel  Palmer  is  really  our  comrade; 
he’s  fought  under  the  flag.  Too,  boys,  Manie  likes  Major 
Bowen.  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  either  of  them.”  Then  John  said 
to  me,  but  I  knew  he  meant  the  boys  to  hear  too,  “Manie, 
how’d  you  like  to  ride  right  through  Rushville  and  Hall’s 
Station  without  a  stop  clear  to  St.  Joseph?”  I  clapped  my  hands 
for  answer. 

“If  Sheriff  Fisk  is  on  the  train,  and  I  think  he  will  be,  I’ll 
have  him  do  that  very  thing.” 

When  we  came  out  of  the  wood  road,  on  an  elevation  we 
saw  a  train  standing,  and  about  it  blue  horsemen.  When  John 
and  I  were  inside,  each  horseman  tied  his  horse’s  reins  on  the 
saddle  horn,  and  each  animal  galloped  off  to  its  stable.  Tom 
Good  waved  to  us,  then  turned  Grandmother  Brown’s  team 
around.  Our  party  filled  a  coach.  John  seated  me  by  a  window, 
and  excusing  himself  went  to  the  next  coach.  I  watched  his 
face  when  he  came  back.  It  was  happy,  but  not  too  sure,  I  felt. 
He  said  to  me  as  before,  and  I  felt  he  meant  the  boys  to  hear 
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too,  “The  engineer  is  going  into  Rushville  pretty  fast;  slow 
down  a  bit,  enough  to  pretend  to  stop  in  observation  of  the 
railroad  rules,  and  then  dash  on.”  Soon  John  stepped  back  a 
few  seats  to  Bill  Guthrey,  and  I  caught  these  words,  “The  man 
promised  Fisk  all  right,  but  he’s  an  old  Bushwhacker,  and  he 
may  betray  us.  Give  the  word  to  the  boys  to  be  on  the  lookout.” 
The  train  was  going  so  fast  that  I  was  bounced  up  and  down. 
Soon  we  neared  Rushville,  and  I  saw  quite  a  crowd  on  each 
side  of  the  depot.  People  were  looking  up  and  down  everyway 
from  the  tracks.  The  train  slowed  abruptly,  seemed  about  to 
stop,  and  I  saw  Bill  Guthrey  pull  his  revolver  from  his  belt;  for 
the  first  time  the  thought  came  that  those  men  out  there  would 
kill  my  John  if  they  could.  I  said,  “Sit  down,  John,”  and  I 
stood  up  by  the  window  to  hide  him.  They  wouldn’t  shoot  me, 
I  knew.  My  eyes  fell  on  Colonel  Palmer’s  face.  As  the  train 
jumped  forward  again,  his  left  hand  went  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
smiled.  I  smiled  back  at  him  just  as  I  always  did  in  the  checker 
games.  I  was  sure  he  saw  me,  for  when  the  others  ran  after  the 
train,  he  turned  and  walked  away.  Bullets  and  stones  hit  the 
last  coach  and  a  woman  screamed,  but  on  investigation,  our 
party  found  that  no  one  was  hurt.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
Colonel  Palmer  telegraphed  Alfonso  Bowen  at  Atchison:  “The 
couple  have  made  their  getaway.  We  are  beaten.” 

Alfonso  went  to  Mother  and  asked  her  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled.  She  said,  “Manie  took  a  vow  in  the  presence  of  the 
minister  and  God,  Alfonso.”  When  Alfonso  said,  “Manie  is 
only  a  child,”  Mother  did  not  answer. 

It  seemed  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  one  dull  moment 
at  the  hotel  in  St.  Joseph.  The  train  hardly  slacked  at  all  at 
Hall’s  Station.  At  St.  Joseph  the  soldiers  flanked  John  and  me 
as  we  walked  to  the  hotel.  John  asked  me  if  I  preferred  that 
he  and  I  eat  alone  rather  than  at  the  big  table  with  the  boys.  I 
did  not  want  John’s  men  to  feel  that  I  was  changing  things, 
so  I  said,  “Let’s  eat  at  the  big  table.”  Immediately  after  dinner 
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they  disappeared.  John  took  me  out  to  the  grounds  where  us¬ 
ing  a  post  as  a  target  he  taught  me  how  to  shoot  his  revolver. 
One  bullet  would  not  fire ;  he  explained  that  the  cap  was  worn. 

That  evening  I  played  the  piano  in  the  big  parlor  for  the 
boys  to  “jig”  by.  All  at  once  I  stopped,  pointed  John’s  revolver 
at  him  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  white  faces  about  me  scared 
me.  I  burst  into  tears.  My  husband  patted  my  shoulder;  then 
said,  “A  worn  cap  sometimes  fires.  You  must  never  point  a  gun 
at  anyone  save  a  Bushwhacker,”  and  laughed. 

The  next  morning,  going  through  the  hall  on  our  way  to 
breakfast,  John  and  I  heard  an  angry  voice  and  strange  words. 
John  said,  “It’s  Irish  Ike  swearing  with  made-up  words.  I 
threatened  to  skin  him  if  he  swore  while  you  were  here.” 

He  called,  “Ike,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Buttons  off,  dad  gum  it.” 

John  answered,  “Use  the  reserve  outfit  and  hurry.” 

He  explained  to  me  that  he  had  several  reserve  suits,  that  he 
couldn’t  let  the  boys  be  slovenly  and  couldn’t  give  the  Bush¬ 
whackers  a  head  start,  waiting  for  buttons  that  were  not  tight¬ 
ened  the  night  before.  When  my  husband  left  me  to  go  scout¬ 
ing,  he  drew  a  curtain  from  a  shelf,  saying,  “Maybe  you’ll  like 
some  of  my  books,  and  go  to  the  theatre  this  afternoon.” 

I  got  out  John’s  sewing  kit,  had  a  clerk  bring  me  Ike’s  suit, 
sewed  on  missing  buttons  and  tightened  loose  ones.  I  read  in 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  walked  in  the  grounds.  I  did  not  care  to 
go  to  the  theatre  alone. 

That  night  John  asked  me  if  I  did  not  like  to  dance.  I  told 
him  I  loved  to,  and  after  that  he  had  one  of  the  boys  play  a 
Jew’s  harp  most  of  the  time.  That  night  I  wore  my  white  silk 
party  dress  with  the  apple  blossoms  Julia  had  sent  in  a  fruit  jar 
pinned  on  the  shoulder. 

One  evening  the  boys  made  a  campfire  outside  and  sat 
about  it  “swapping”  stories.  From  these  stories  I  learned  there 
were  boys  of  all  sorts  in  John’s  company.  There  was  an  Ed 
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who  was  a  college  boy;  Irish  Ike  had  not  been  to  school  since 
he  was  eight  years  old.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Irish  Ike  had 
turned  Ed  right  about  face  when  the  latter,  so  scared  he  was 
out  of  his  wits,  was  headed  toward  the  enemy.  Ed  told  the 
story,  laughing  at  himself  and  adding,  “The  captain  never 
puts  me  under  lire.”  John,  laughing,  said,  “You  are  worth 
more  as  a  detective.”  One  sent  half  his  pay  home  and  had  got 
word  that  his  sister’s  wedding  outfit  was  bought  out  of  it.  All 
that  was  bought  was  shoes  and  gloves ;  the  rest  was  made  out  of 
the  parlor  curtains  of  white  lawn,  the  ruffled  edges  being  used 
for  a  trim.  Another  was  sent  one  hundred  dollars  every  month 
and  spent  it  all;  he  was  always  buying  shirts,  boots,  jewelry, 
and  gloves  for  the  “parties  he  might  get  a  chance  to  go  to.” 
The  little  drummer  boy  summoned  us  inside  by  “taps,”  where 
we  danced  again. 

We  stayed  in  St.  Joseph  only  five  days  until  Ed  and  his  help¬ 
ers  were  convinced  the  Bushwhackers  were  not  in  hiding  but 
had  made  their  getaway.  Company  I  was  transferred  to  Well¬ 
ington.  On  the  boat  John  had  no  duties.  He  took  me  over  all 
parts  of  it.  We  had  started  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  we  stood  by 
the  captain  at  the  wheel,  I  saw  the  white  spire  of  a  church 
reddened  by  the  setting  sun  above  the  green  trees.  Bill  Guthrey 
came  shouting,  “Captain,  gee  toward  the  other  bank.  Enemy 
sighted.”  The  boat  turned;  soon  there  were  shots  which  rip¬ 
pled  the  water  near  us.  My  husband  said,  “Keep  the  boat  mid¬ 
stream;  the  water,  the  open  beach,  and  the  trees  keep  us  be¬ 
yond  range.” 

When  I  stepped  on  the  gangplank  at  Wellington,  I  saw 
standing  in  the  green  grass  a  plump  woman  in  a  white  dress, 
sunbonnet,  gloves,  and  shoes.  She  stood  still  as  the  boys  passed, 
her  eyes  seemingly  on  me.  When  John  and  I  neared,  she  threw 
her  arms  around  me  kissing  me  again  and  again,  saying,  “Ben 
Smith’s  granddaughter.”  We  gathered  from  her  that  she  was 
a  protegee  of  Grandfather  Smith.  When  her  father  had  been 
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killed  in  the  Mexican  War  and  her  mother  had  died,  Grand¬ 
father  had  had  her  cared  for  and  educated.  We  were  invited 
to  her  home;  Mr.  Morgan  could  sleep  better  here  than  in  a 
hotel,  and  I  would  not  be  alone  when  the  soldiers  were  Bush¬ 
whacking. 

The  Freeman  home  was  a  little  way  from  Wellington.  It 
reminded  me  of  Tom’s  home,  though  it  was  not  a  farm,  there 
being  only  three  acres  of  ground.  Mrs.  Freeman  had  an  old 
negress  she  called  Mammy  Lize  to  help  her;  her  husband  was 
a  clerk  in  town.  I  set  the  table  at  supper,  and  while  John  was  at 
the  hotel  afterwards,  I  played  old  songs  for  Mrs.  Freeman  as 
she  braided  rags  for  a  rug.  The  second  day  I  took  on  the 
dusting. 

And  on  that  day  a  letter  came  forwarded  from  St.  Joseph. 
On  the  return  was  Alfonso  Bowen.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  for 
John  and  me  to  read  together.  Alfonso  wrote  that  I  was  but  a 
child,  and  if  I  would  come  back  home,  he  would  forgive  me. 
He  enclosed  a  stamp.  I  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  write  him  a  word, 
but  I  don’t  want  him  to  think  that  I  got  the  letter  and  didn’t 
tell  you  or  that  you  got  the  letter  and  didn’t  tell  me.”  We  put 
the  stamp  in  an  envelope  which  John  addressed;  I  wrote  my 
name  on  the  return;  John  wrote  his. 

The  third  evening  John  handed  me  a  letter  when  he  came 
in  from  scouting,  saying,  “Little  Miss  in  the  Thick  of  It,  read 
this.”  I  read. 

“I  am  the  drunk  you  saw  at  Hall’s  station  December  thir¬ 
tieth.  I  am  introducing  myself  now,  a  social  error  on  my  part 
before — Coleman  Younger.”* 

“Tell  me,”  I  breathed,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  footstool  and 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  so  I  could  look  up  into  his  face. 

*Coleman  Younger  (1844-1916),  the  most  famous  of  four  brothers,  all  des¬ 
peradoes:  an  associate  of  Quantrill  and,  after  the  War,  of  Jesse  James,  as  a 
spectacular  bank  robber  and  train  hold-up  man.  After  serving  a  long  prison 
sentence,  he  was  pardoned,  and  died  a  respected  citizen. 
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“Six  of  seven  Bushwhackers  had  been  reported  headed  for 
Hall’s  station.  Six  of  my  men  and  I  went  near  the  town.  Ed  in 
plainclothes  saw  six  enter  Buck’s  Inn.  We  took  six  prisoners. 
A  little  way  out  of  town  I  decided  there  might  have  been  a 
seventh.  Five  of  my  men  and  I  went  back  to  find  the  Inn 
locked.  We  battered  down  the  door.  Mr.  Buck,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  pro-Union,  said,  ‘I’m  glad  its  you,  Captain  Morgan. 
When  I  heard  hoofs,  I  thought  it  was  Bushwhackers  and 
barred  my  inn.’  On  a  couch  was  a  man  in  work  clothes  seem¬ 
ingly  dead  drunk.  I  asked  Mr.  Buck  who  he  was.  He  said,  ‘A 
cousin  of  the  wife’s.  She  let  him  in  to  sleep  off  his  cups.’  I  could 
see  the  innkeeper  was  scared.  I  decided  there  had  been  a  sev¬ 
enth  Bushwhacker,  someone  of  importance,  that  this  drunk 
was  someone  picked  up  to  sacrifice  in  his  stead.  I  supposed 
Buck  had  been  threatened  by  the  Bushwhackers  and  was 
afraid  not  to  obey.  One  of  my  men  prodded  the  drunk  awake. 
His  tongue  seemed  thick.  He  mumbled  at  whatever  question 
I  asked. 

“There  has  to  be  quick  decision  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  We 
were  six  men  to  one,  but  any  moment  there  might  be  twenty 
Bushwhackers  to  our  six,  for  at  that  time  the  James  Younger 
Clan  was  strong  in  Buchanan  County.  If  the  tables  had  been 
turned,  I  would  have  been  shot.  The  Bushwhackers  kill  any¬ 
one  who  may  be  a  Federal.  I  spare  anyone  who  may  not  be  a 
Bushwhacker.”  John  rose,  saying,  “Manie,  I’ll  send  a  code  to  St. 
Joseph  to  Sheriff  Fisk  to  get  Buck;  he’s  not  Union;  he’d  have 
died  rather  than  let  Coleman  Younger  be  captured.” 

Now  and  then  following  leads  given  by  Ed  and  his  helpers, 
John’s  men  brought  one,  two  or  more  persons  to  the  jail  to  be 
kept  until  the  Bushwhackers  were  driven  out.  They  were  per¬ 
sons  who  were  suspected  of  intent  to  join  these  bands.  Some¬ 
times  one  had  been  overheard  trying  to  buy  a  gun,  selling  out 
his  household  goods  or  growing  crops  for  a  horse,  or  trying 
to  get  possession  of  a  blue  uniform.  Sometimes  drunks  were 
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taken  to  the  hotel  and  kept  by  the  boys,  hoping  something 
might  be  learned  thereby.  One  said  once,  “The  blue  boys  are 
going  to  get  buried  quick.”  All  these  things  frightened  me 
though  I  sent  John  off  each  morning  as  bravely  as  I  could. 
My  mind  always  said,  “Thank  you,  dear  God,”  when  I  heard 
his  steps  returning. 

One  night  there  was  a  pounding  at  the  outside  front  door 
of  the  Freeman  home.  John  got  his  revolver  and  told  me  to 
crawl  under  the  bed.  I  didn’t,  for  I  wanted  to  see.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  called  up  the  stairs,  “A  neighbor  of  mine  needs  you,  Cap¬ 
tain.” 

When  John  went  down,  I  was  with  him.  The  visitor  said, 
“Captain,  a  man  from  Company  I  came  to  my  place  searching 
for  arms.  I  have  none,  but  your  man  thinks  I  am  lying,  and 
says  he  is  coming  again  tomorrow.” 

“We  have  to  search,”  my  husband  said.  “Friends  of  the  out¬ 
laws  are  giving  arms  to  their  recruits.” 

Mr.  Freeman  spoke,  “Captain,  I  can  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  this  man.” 

John  said,  “Sir,  you  will  not  be  annoyed  further.” 

Once  a  woman  came  just  as  we  had  finished  supper.  She 
said,  “Captain  Morgan,  I  demand  that  your  company  be 
searched  for  an  auburn  wig  I  missed  right  after  one  calling 
himself  Jake  something  left  my  place.  I  want  to  see  the  search, 
officer.” 

“Very  well,  come  to  the  hotel.  Manie,  ride  along  with  me.” 

I  asked,  “John,  what  will  you  have  to  do  to  Jake?” 

“Wait  and  see,”  he  said  smiling.  Jake  had  come  to  Free¬ 
man’s  dressed  as  a  girl  the  night  before,  and  he  and  one  of  the 
boys  and  John  and  I  had  danced  in  the  parlor.  When  the  two 
had  left,  John  had  said,  “The  spirits  of  a  bunch  of  boys  can’t 
be  dammed.  There  isn’t  work  for  all  of  them.  Stealing  clothes 
and  masquerading  is  about  as  small  a  mischief  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.”  John  himself  went  through  the  pockets  of  each  boy 
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after  he  had  stood  them  in  line.  The  lady  watched  John  and 
the  one  being  searched.  I  watched  the  others  and  saw  the  wig 
pass  behind  backs  from  one  to  another  like  a  game  of  “But¬ 
ton.”  Irish  took  the  wig  home  the  next  day.  He  reported  that 
the  negro  woman  who  answered  his  knock  said,  “I  knowed 
de  captin’  would  ferret  out  de  wig.” 

Another  evening  a  young  woman  walked  to  our  place.  She 
said,  “Captain,  a  man  who  says  he  is  Tim  Higgins  of  Company 
I  is  killing  my  ducks.  They  are  all  I  have  to  sell  to  get  my  child 
school  shoes.” 

“Ride  back  with  my  wife,  madam,”  my  husband  said,  help¬ 
ing  us  on  his  horse  and  himself  mounting  another. 

On  the  way  he  said,  “Madam,  this  boy  has  his  soldier  pay 
and  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  from  his  father.  He  does  not 
realize  you  need  the  ducks.  It’s  play  to  him.  I  may  seem,  mad¬ 
am,  to  be  abetting  him  in  what  he  does.  But  I  have  to  manage 
to  get  him  to  repair  his  evil  himself.” 

We  found  six  dead  ducks  beside  Tim.  John  rode  to  him;  the 
wind  blew  hard  against  me.  Tim  said  low  to  the  man  who 
stood  by  him,  “Tell  the  captain  you  gave  me  these  ducks.” 

“Captain,  I  gave  the  boy  the  ducks,”  said  the  man  obedi¬ 
ently.  His  back  was  to  us,  but  we  were  nearer  now,  and  he 
spoke  louder.  John  was  silent.  Tim  shot  two  more,  stooped  as 
if  he  meant  to  take  them;  then  rose,  got  on  his  horse.  He  and 
John  rode  together,  I  following.  I  could  not  hear  what  John 
said,  but  Tim  spoke  loudly,  “Captain,  you  think  you  know 
when  you  say  I  have  dishonest  tendencies,  and  that  the  license 
of  war  looses  them  so  I  steal.  I  am  going  back  and  give  those 
people  ten  dollars,”  and  he  turned  his  horse  around.  Joining 
me,  John  laughingly  said,  “I  have  accused  Tim  of  cruelty  for 
other  pranks  with  no  result;  calling  him  a  thief  did  rouse  him 
to  shame.” 

Kate  Anderson,  colored,  came  one  evening.  She  said,  “I 
done  gib  one  of  your  bluecoats  who  called  hisself  Moses  Smith 
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a  big  piece  of  gingerbread,  an’  he  done  sent  me  to  the  milk 
house  to  get  him  some  buttermilk,  and  then  when  I’ze  got 
back,  him  an’  de  dog  irons  my  dead  missus  had  giben  me  done 
gone.” 

My  husband  said,  “Invite  your  friends  in,  and  you  all  look  at 
Moses  as  he  walks  back  and  forth  with  the  dog  irons  around 
his  neck.  Don’t  you  think  that  will  cure  even  a  born  thief  of 
stealing?”  The  woman  laughed  gleefully.  The  next  evening 
she  came  back,  “Captain,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  Moses  Smith,  an’ 
he  was  so  polite  when  he  gib  me  back  my  dog  irons,  dat  I  done 
gib  him  a  whole  gingerbread  for  you  an’  he.”  Moses  came 
later.  He  said,  “Captain,  I’m  a  born  gingerbread  eater,  and  I 
just  couldn’t  help  eatin’  the  whole  cake.” 

At  daybreak  the  day  after  Moses’  regeneration,  Company  I 
began  its  hunt.  Scouts  had  reported  Bushwhackers  from  sev¬ 
eral  directions  moving  toward  each  other.  Following  them, 
Company  I  found  the  plan  was  to  lead  them  into  a  quicksand 
bayou  and  “bury  them  quick.”  The  Bushwhackers  were  forced 
to  the  edge  themselves  and  put  up  the  white  flag  of  surrender. 
Then  Tom  Good  and  Bill  Guthrey  found  John  on  the  ground 
not  wounded  but  cold  with  the  prostration  of  sunstroke.  Bill 
held  him  in  his  arms  and  rode  to  the  Freemans’.  Tom  sent  for 
a  doctor,  and  himself  rode  ahead  of  Bill  to  have  a  bed  pre¬ 
pared.  When  I  heard  hoofbeats  and  looking  up  saw  Bill’s  red 
head  without  its  cap,  I  ran  calling,  “Is  John  gone?” 

“No,  sunstroke;  get  hot  water;  lots  of  it.”  Soon  hot  blankets 
and  hot  coffee  warmed  him,  and  that  night  as  I  watched  him 
sleep,  with  Bill  and  Tom  within  call  on  the  porch,  a  horseman 
came  telling  that  Lee  had  surrendered.  My  glad  tears  fell  on 
John’s  face  and  awakened  him.  When  I  told  him,  he  said, 
“Now  I’ll  soon  be  my  own  man  again  and  find  a  home  in  St. 
Joseph  for  my  little  lady.” 
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Three  days  the  scouts  of  Company  I 
searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  Bushwhackers.  Then  since  no 
orders  came,  John  filled  out  furloughs  for  the  more  restless  of 
the  boys,  “to  save,”  he  said,  “a  repetition  of  auburn  wigs, 
ducks,  and  dog  irons.”  Each  day  he  held  drill  for  the  boys  that 
remained,  but  much  of  each  day  was  idle.  John  and  I  boated 
on  the  river  in  the  daytime  and  danced  at  night  either  at  the 
hotel  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  or  alone  in  the  Freeman  parlor. 

One  rainy  afternoon  John  went  to  the  postoffice.  As  I  waited 
for  him  by  the  fireplace,  I  suddenly  felt  him  near.  Generally 
I  heard  his  quick  steps;  but  this  time  they  were  slow.  He  told 
me  that  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  and  then  went  away 
alone  as  he  always  did  when  one  of  his  company  was  killed. 
When  he  joined  me  later,  he  said,  “I  can’t  help  being  fearful 
about  how  things  will  turn  out  without  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
shouldn’t  fear,  for  I  once  heard  him  speak  of  fear  usually  be¬ 
ing  unfounded.”  I  sat  down  on  the  stool  by  him,  and  he  told 
me  the  following  tale. 

“I  was  visiting  the  pretty  drummer  boy,  Davy,  when  he  was 
in  a  hospital  in  Washington  City.  One  evening,  as  we  played 
checkers,  a  sudden  quiet  in  the  hall  startled  us.  Davy  told  me 
it  was  so  when  the  nurses  and  doctors  stopped  walking  and 
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talking  to  stand  at  attention  when  some  notable  person  ap¬ 
proached.  We  heard  the  name,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Soon  afterward  a 
door  opened,  and  a  troubled  voice  called,  ‘Mr.  President,  I’ve 
a  fine  young  officer  over  here;  I’m  afraid  I’m  going  to  lose 
him.  His  wound  is  not  enough  to  kill  him,  but  he’s  delirious, 
and  in  his  delirium  he  is  scared.  He  has  never  been  frightened 
in  action.  But  now  he  screams  and  tries  to  run.  This  fear  slows 
his  heart,  and  that  with  the  blood  he  has  lost,  alarms  me.’ 

“Lincoln  said,  ‘Doctor,  men  are  like  horses.’  A  pause,  then 
he  continued,  ‘Every  bad  thing  a  horse  does  is  because  he  is 
afraid.  Every  bite,  every  kick,  all  the  running  away.’  Another 
pause,  then,  ‘Take  me  to  the  boy,  Doctor.’ 

“Davy  and  I  listened  to  the  two  men’s  steps  as  they  grew 
fainter  far  up  the  hall,  and  through  a  vestibule  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  then  louder  again  as  the  men  came  along  the 
hall  on  the  other  side  of  our  room.  A  door  opposite  us  opened 
and  shut.  Then  there  was  quiet.  Then  Lincoln’s  voice,  ‘It’s  fire 
he’s  afraid  of;  see  how  he  winces  when  the  sticks  out  there 
blaze  up.’  (The  convalescents  cooked  their  rations  in  the  yard 
of  the  hospital.)  ‘No,  doctor,’  Lincoln  said,  ‘Don’t  pull  down 
the  curtain.  It’s  the  fear  in  his  mind  that  I  must  find  and 
banish.’ 

“The  door  opened  and  closed,  and  steps  moved  away.  Then 
we  heard  Lincoln  talk  and  the  boy  answer;  both  of  them  too 
low  for  us  to  distinguish  the  words.  Once  there  was  a  low 
laugh  from  the  boy. 

“Bye  and  bye  we  heard  the  words,  ‘Did  you  ever  have  a 
dog?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  and  when  he  caught  rabbits,  Mother  saved  the  fur  to 
put  on  mittens  for  me.’ 

“  ‘Did  you  ever  have  a  pony?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  a  black  one,’ 

“  ‘Did  you  ever  go  fishing?’ 
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“  ‘Yes,  and  when  I  stayed  late,  Mother  came  after  me  with 
a  lantern.’ 

“Then  Lincoln  commanded,  ‘Lad,  tell  me  about  the  fire.’ 

“  ‘Mother  died,  and  the  housekeeper  wasn’t  like  her,  and  I 
ran  away  to  fish.  The  minister  came,  and  the  housekeeper  told 
him  on  me.  He  said  that  I  would  have  to  be  good  so  as  to  go 
to  Heaven  to  my  Mother.  I  knew  where  bad  boys  went;  the 
housekeeper  had  told  me  often  enough.  I  got  to  waking  up 
nights  dreaming  about  the  fire  of  Hell.  Once  I  stayed  out  late 
fishing,  and  the  big  red  moon  came  out.  I  was  lost,  and  a  fire 
was  chasing  me.  It  is  there  now,’  the  lad  screamed,  ‘it’s  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Mother.’ 

“  ‘I’m  holding  you,  lad;  don’t  try  to  run.  What  you  see,  lad, 
is  just  a  little  light  God  has  sent  to  show  the  way  home.’ 

“  ‘Are  you  sure?’  asked  a  frightened  voice. 

“  ‘Yes,’  was  the  quiet  answer. 

“  ‘And  Mother  is  carrying  it,’  the  voice  was  glad.  Then  there 
was  quiet.  Soon  there  were  steps;  a  door  opened  and  closed. 
The  doctor  said,  ‘A  natural  sleep;  his  heart  is  good;  he’ll  get 
well.’  ”* 

1  i  i 

My  husband  rose  and  we  stood  before  the  fireplace.  He  said, 
“Many  in  the  North  fear  the  South  because  they  do  not  know 
it.  Lincoln  did  not  fear  it.” 

A  commission  came  a  week  later  for  my  husband  to  report 
at  Washington  City  for  clerk  work  in  the  disbanding  of  the 
army.  When  I  answered  Julia’s  weekly  letter,  which  always 
had  an  invitation  for  the  two  of  us  to  visit  her,  I  told  her  of 
my  husband’s  coming  trip,  and  that  I  was  going  to  remain 
with  Mrs.  Freeman.  A  letter  in  Mother’s  writing  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  husband  came  before  we  were  looking  for  an 


*Accounts  of  other  visits  by  Lincoln  to  this  hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
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answer.  He  opened  it  with  flushed  face  and  sitting  very 
straight.  Soon  he  relaxed  and,  smiling,  handed  the  letter  to  me. 
“My  dear  son: —  I  congratulate  you  on  being  chosen  to  help 
in  the  reconstruction  work.  I  regret  that  the  great  Lincoln  was 
not  spared  to  us.  Myself  and  my  family  wish  to  see  you  and 
Manie.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  please  leave  her  with  us 
while  you  have  to  be  away.  Affectionately,  your  mother,  Mary 
Jane  Kendley.” 

I  clapped  my  hands;  then  roughened  my  husband’s  hair. 

He  asked,  “Do  you  want  to  go  with  me  or  stay  at  your 
home?” 

“She  might  feel  hurt,”  I  answered.  “I  can  have  you  after¬ 
wards.” 

John  could  stay  only  one  day  at  my  old  home.  The  Smith, 
Floyd,  and  Fielding  Kendley  families  came  over.  I  overheard 
Aunt  Angeline  and  Aunt  Myra  talking.  “Willie  and  Feed  like 
Manie’s  husband.  He  has  a  way  with  young  people,”  said  Aunt 
Angeline.  Aunt  Myra  laughed.  John  was  enough,  as  Father 
would  say,  but  I  was  glad  my  family  approved  my  choice. 

Two  evenings  after  John’s  departure,  when  I  had  gone  to 
the  theatre  with  Feed  and  Betty  Kendley,  a  horseman  came  to 
our  door  and  asked  for  Mrs.  John  S.  Morgan.  He  was  my  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  Fresly  G.  Morgan,  who,  having  some  business  in 
St.  Joseph,  had  come  to  call  on  me.  The  next  morning  Mother 
said,  “Manie,  your  husband  comes  from  a  good  family;  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  remember  now  hearing  Uncle  Isaac  speak  of 
a  Sledgemore  Morgan.  He  is  the  father  of  Fresly  G.” 

About  a  week  later  my  husband  wrote  me  that  his  father 
wanted  him  to  straighten  the  books  of  his  store,  adding,  “I 
want  to  go  into  Earl  Wyatt’s  law  office  as  soon  as  possible.” 

That  same  evening  Mother  called  me  into  her  study.  She 
said,  “Manie,  you  doubtless  remember  that  when  you  married, 
your  share  of  my  mother’s  estate  became  mine  in  trust  for  you 
just  as  Julia’s  share  did  when  she  married.  It  was  all  in  Ohio 
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land,  and  my  father  would  not  let  me  sell  it  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
day  Presly  G.  Morgan  came  here,  my  father’s  letter  arrived 
telling  me  of  the  sale  of  this  land,  and  that  I  could  now  use  the 
money.  Your  father-in-law  knew  of  a  bargain  in  land  in  his 
town.  I  have  the  notice  of  the  registering  of  the  deed  of  this 
land  to  you  and  your  husband.” 

I  said,  “Thank  you.”  She  told  me  this  land  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Presly  G.’s  town,  that  it  was  rented,  but  the  house 
not  occupied,  that  John  and  I  could  live  in  it  while  he  worked 
at  the  books.  She  added,  “At  the  price  corn  will  be,  you  will 
have  a  tidy  sum  to  bank  from  your  rent.  I  am  writing  all  this 
to  your  husband.” 

John’s  answer  to  Mother  was,  “I  think  the  investment  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  near  enough  to  St.  Joseph  that  I  can  look  after 
our  rent  without  much  expense  or  loss  of  time.” 

I  had  thanked  Mother,  but  thought,  “John  does  not  know 
that  Mother  is  determined  to  make  a  farmer  of  him;  how 
should  he  ?  He  has  not  been  by  her  all  the  years  that  I  have.” 
I  had  not  meant  to  tattle  when  I  wrote,  but  in  John’s  answer 
was  the  sentence,  “Your  mother  will  not  quit  trying  to  man¬ 
age,  but  we  will  protect  ourselves.  I’ve  made  sure  Father’s 
books  need  my  attention,  and  that  he  is  not  merely  tricking 
me  to  keep  me  a  farmer.  We’ll  love  our  parents,  but  we  will 
rule  our  own  lives  too.” 

One  Sunday  our  family  rode  horseback  to  camp-meeting. 
We  saw  a  tent  on  the  Burt  place  now,  and  Tom  said  tents  were 
being  lived  in  winter  and  summer.  The  Stone  home  made 
from  Aunt  Angeline’s  cookhouse,  was  pretty  with  its  lattices 
of  roses.  We  passed  two  other  cottages  and  a  tent  on  our  way 
to  the  woods  where  the  gospel  canopy  was  pitched.  Tom  told 
me  these  small  farmers  tended  their  land  and  worked  in  their 
spare  time  for  wages  in  the  fields  of  the  larger  owners.  He 
thought  that  white  men  would  never  make  good  hempbreak- 
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ers,  and  that  Missouri  would  become  a  corn,  sweet  potato,  and 
fruit-growing  land. 

Ida  Burt  had  me  over  one  week  end,  and  Anna  Withers  and 
Mary  Gosley  came  one  evening.  James  Galbraith  was  doing 
well  with  Maple  Row  school.  Denny  Regan  was  going  to  law 
school  in  the  fall;  he  and  Mary  Gosley  were  going  to  call  in 
the  minister  just  before  train  time.  Denny  had  arranged  to 
milk  cows  for  a  dairy  man,  for  the  rent  of  a  furnished  cottage. 
Ida  was  preparing  herself  to  teach  primary  school.  One  week 
end  I  rode  Queen  over  to  the  home  of  Betty  and  Feed  Kend- 
ley.  Betty  crawled  up  behind  me,  and  took  me  at  once  to  the 
field  to  see  Feed’s  cross-checked  corn  which  he  was  harrowing. 
The  green  shoots  were  as  regularly  spaced  as  the  counters  of 
a  checkerboard.  Feed  waved  gaily  and  trotted  his  team  to  the 
end  of  the  row. 

Shopping  that  afternoon  with  Betty  was  interesting  to  me; 
De  Kalb  had  changed  a  good  deal.  On  the  counters  were  dyes 
and  soap ;  people  couldn’t  take  time  to  make  these  in  the  small 
amounts  a  family  could  use.  There  were  bakery  shops,  for 
some  people  no  longer  made  bread  or  even  pies  and  cakes. 
There  was  a  shop  of  ready-made  clothes.  Betty  bought  a  red- 
and-white  polka-dot  print  house  dress.  She  said,  “Feed  won’t 
let  me  sew;  he  makes  me  go  fishing  instead  and  have  fun.” 

Letters  came  to  me  from  John  telling  that  the  War  Secre¬ 
tary  had  become  a  victim  of  fear  since  the  assassination  of  the 
President.  An  adjutant  of  General  Grant  told  my  husband  of 
meetings  between  the  Secretary  and  his  chief.  The  Secretary 
feared  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  wished  to  imprison  him. 
General  Grant  took  the  straight  line  his  leader  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  had  marked  out  for  him.  He  said,  “I  know  Robert  E.  Lee; 
he  is  my  prisoner.  I  will  protect  him,”  motioning  with  his 
hand  toward  his  men  marching  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital  in 
the  Grand  Review. 
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This  same  War  Secretary  feared  the  integrity  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman  because  he  had  lived  in  the  South.  He 
objected  to  the  terms  of  surrender  that  General  Sherman  had 
offered  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  He  ordered  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  to  take  charge  of  this  matter.  General  Grant  said,  “The 
last  hour  Abraham  Lincoln  was  with  me,  he  counselled  kind¬ 
ness  to  our  new  citizens.  General  Sherman  in  the  terms  he 
gave  General  Johnston  has  interpreted  the  President  as  I 
would  have.” 

However  the  War  Secretary  insisted  that  General  Grant 
write  the  lines  of  surrender.  Grant  said,  “Remembering  the 
voice  and  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  cannot  make  the 
terms  at  all  as  you  wish.”  The  Secretary  still  insisting,  the  great 
General  sat  down  and  copied  the  paper  much  as  it  was,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  He  went  to  General  Sherman  and  had  him  de¬ 
liver  this  document  to  General  Johnston.* 

One  day  Ike  Estis  came  to  us,  home  from  the  army,  well 
and  without  a  scratch.  His  mammy  had  sent  him  to  Mis’  Jane 
with  her  troubles.  Two  weeks  ago  Betsey  had  taken  her  Mar¬ 
tha  Jane  and  Abraham  to  work  with  her  saying,  “I  must  get 
the  children  shoes  today.”  When  she  did  not  come  home  at 
the  accustomed  time,  Will  went  to  look  for  her.  Her  room 
was  not  locked  and  was  in  order.  Her  best  clothes  were  gone, 
as  was  also  her  treasure  box.  The  office  clerk’s  last  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  was  when  she  had  served  a  mulatto  man  dinner. 
Two  weeks  had  passed  and  no  word  had  come.  Aunt  Lucy 
was  ill  from  fretting.  She  had  sent  Ike  “to  see  what  Mis’  Jane 
thought  about  this  affair.” 

Mother  told  Ike  that  Betsey  was  smart  and  cautious,  and 
that  her  husband,  Jo  Burt,  had  come  for  her;  he  probably  had 
to  kill  someone  to  get  away  and  did  not  want  even  his  family 

*Though  somewhat  stiltedly  stated,  and  with  a  second-hand  inflection,  this 
account  is  essentially  correct,  and  has  some  interest  as  being  a  popular  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  affair. 
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to  know  anything  about  him.  Ike  asked  Mother  to  write  that 
to  his  mammy.  Instead  Mother  went  to  Atchison  with  him. 

The  old  negro  woman  thought  Mother  knew  and  was  at 
rest  about  Betsey.  But  she  said,  “Mis’  Jane,  I  cannot  stand  the 
quiet  in  this  house  all  day.  I  am  too  old  for  the  new  ways.” 
Mother  brought  her  to  our  home  and  for  a  time  she  seemed 
happy.  She  looked  long  at  my  husband’s  picture  and  said, 
“He’ll  like  your  capers.”  Soon  we  knew  she  wasn’t  sleeping 
well,  for  she  yawned  much  of  the  time.  Mother  decided  the 
Tribbell  home  was  the  most  like  old  times.  When  she  pro¬ 
posed  that  Aunt  Lucy  go  there,  the  old  woman  folded  her 
hands,  saying,  “Mis’  Jane,  I’m  clear  tuckered  out.  Ike’s  Debby 
can  tend  my  boys  till  they  get  wives  of  their  own.  I  will  be 
near  Bill.” 

The  plan  was  for  Mother  to  take  Aunt  Lucy  to  her  family 
in  Atchison  for  a  day’s  visit,  and  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  captain  of  the  boat  to  take  care  of  her  on  the  long  trip  to 
Kentucky.  The  last  supper  at  our  place,  Aunt  Lucy,  looking 
around  at  each  of  us,  said,  “Tomorrow  don’t  tell  me  goodbye; 
just  say,  ‘Good  luck.’  ”  In  the  living  room  that  evening  she 
talked  like  her  old  self  as  she  was  before  the  shock  of  Betsey’s 
disappearance  had  lowered  her  spirits.  She  said,  “I  am  going 
to  show  you  the  cat  Will  let  out  of  the  bag  the  night  before  I 
left.  He  came  in,  his  face  beaming.  He  said,  ‘Mammy,  Henry 
Hamilton  is  a  real  lawyer.  He  found  out  that  Lijah  Jones’ 
wife’s  master  took  a  thousand  dollars  from  him  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  freedom  two  days  after  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  and  Henry  Hamilton  made  that  mean  man  give  it 
back.  Lijah  Jones  say  for  me  to  marry  now,  that  he  can  let  his 
girl  go  an’  hire  the  work  in  the  restaurant  when  he  buys  it  an’ 
stops  the  waste  of  rent.’  ” 

The  old  woman  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  She  went  on.  “Mis’  Jane,  I  have  been  provoked  that 
you  worried  about  the  hands  of  your  girls  when  your  children 
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were  everything,  gentle  ways,  and  beautiful.  But  I  see  it  now. 
With  my  children  free  and  living  like  white  folks,  I  worries. 
I  frets  lest  my  grandchildren  will  talk  like  other  negroes,  not 
as  Bill  and  I  learned  to  talk  in  the  big  house  just  like  white 
folks,  an’  as  our  children  learned  from  us.  It  is  not  important, 
but  I  worries  over  it.”  She  laughed  and  then  allowed  the  tug¬ 
ging  hand  of  Sterling  Price  to  lead  her  away.  She  had  prom¬ 
ised  the  child  to  rock  her  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  shook  hands  for  the  only  time  in  my 
life  with  my  old  negro  mammy.  I  wished  her  “Good  luck.” 
She  smiled  as  she  bade  each  of  us  “Good  luck,”  and  I  saw  a 
spot  of  white,  whether  cap  or  hair  I  do  not  know,  when  the 
carriage  turned  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  As  our  family  went 
back  into  the  house,  Sterling  Price  said,  “Aunt  Lucy  danced 
for  me  last  night  to  a  song  about  golden  slippers.” 

Soon  letters  from  John  said,  “I  may  drop  in  anytime  now.” 
He  did  on  Sunday  night,  saying,  “If  you  can  get  ready  for  the 
ten  o’clock  train  tomorrow  morning,  everything  fits  as  nicely 
as  Sterling  Price’s  blocks.  The  boat  docks  at  St.  Joseph  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  we’ll  get  to  Watson  at  four  o’clock.”  As  Julia  helped 
me  pack,  she  said,  “Manie,  I  made  a  cross-stitch  sampler  for 
you  and  John.  I  am  going  to  put  it  on  top  of  your  small  trunk. 
Don’t  peep!” 
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Father  Morgan — a  well-preserved  man, 
what  hair  he  had  was  gray  and  wavy — met  us  at  the  boat  at 
Watson,  and  drove  us  to  our  door.  The  house  was  ready  for 
living;  a  linen  cloth  on  the  table,  a  bowl  of  verbenas  on  the 
bureau.  “Father  had  it  done,”  John  said.  “Manie,  these  be¬ 
longed  to  my  mother.  Whatever  you  like,  keep;  the  rest  Father 
will  take  back.” 

“I  won’t  give  up  an  inch  of  this  lovely  red  walnut,”  I  said. 

There  was  a  knock.  I  opened  the  door  to  a  round  little 
woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  Her  white  bonnet  and 
brown  polka-dot  dress  with  its  white  cuffs  and  collar  seemed 
to  suit  her  eyes  and  smoothly-dressed  hair.  She  smiled  and 
said,  “I  am  Mrs.  Hoover,  your  nearest  neighbor.  John,  take 
your  wife  for  a  walk  while  I  prepare  your  first  meal.”  My  hus¬ 
band  told  her  that  we  had  intended  to  eat  in  town.  Mrs. 
Hoover  was  uncovering  her  basket  as  she  said,  “Presly  G.  had 
me  arrange  the  house,  and  he  told  me  to  get  your  supper.” 

We  followed  a  path  through  the  river  trees  until  we  came 
upon  white  houses  curled  in  a  bend  of  the  wide,  dark  river.  I 
have  heard  that  the  quicksand  has  cut  the  west  bank  until  the 
town  is  now  two  miles  from  the  shore.  But  that  day  I  liked 
having  the  houses  just  a  good  yard-size  from  the  water.  When 
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we  stopped  at  the  store,  Father  Morgan  said  he  needed  John 
a  bit,  and  would  I  run  along  and  set  the  table  ?  I  found  a  ket¬ 
tle  boiling,  and  a  skillet  on  the  stove.  Mrs.  Hoover  opened  the 
oven  to  show  browning  biscuits  and  yellow  custard  pie.  I  set 
the  table  with  thin  blue-banded  china.  I  went  and  got  the  bowl 
of  verbenas,  thinking  how  pretty  white  and  yellow  flowers 
would  also  be  with  these  dishes.  I  liked  the  plain  silver  spoons, 
and  I  resolved  that  not  until  John’s  law  practice  was  well-es¬ 
tablished  would  I  tell  that  I  preferred  silver  to  steel,  bone-han¬ 
dled  knives  and  forks.  Mrs.  Hoover  put  on  her  bonnet,  paused, 
and  said,  “Mrs.  Morgan,  a  neighbor  helped  me  when  I  first 
came  here.  I  want  to  pay  back,  and  if  you  want  to  ask  any 
questions,  I’m  the  one  to  come  to,  and  I’ll  never  tell  a  soul.” 

After  John  and  I  had  eaten  and  I  had  tidied  up  the  kitchen, 
I  went  into  the  bedroom  to  fix  my  hair.  John  called,  “A  livery 
carriage  is  turning  in.  I  believe,  Manie,  it  is  your  little  red- 
white-and-blue  grandfather.”  Soon  his  leather  valise  was  on 
the  living  room  floor,  and  he  was  striding  up  and  down  talk¬ 
ing  and  looking  at  John  and  me  by  turns.  He  said,  “I  took 
Alice  Stevenson  to  Philadelphia  and  married  her  to  her  lover. 
Her  father  is  building  the  couple  a  cottage  near  his  in  case  the 
negro  cook  leaves.  When  it  is  finished,  the  two  will  come  to 
Kentucky,  and  Alice’s  husband  will  be  Andrew’s  partner.” 

I  asked,  “How  is  Aunt  Lucy?” 

“Happy  coddling  Lucinda  Tribbell,  and  Lucinda’s  happy 
being  coddled.” 

“And  Alice’s  mother?” 

“Has  real  hysterics,  and  that’s  why  I  had  to  go  with  Alice 
in  Andrew’s  stead.  She’ll  get  well.  How  is  my  Jane?” 

“Mother  was  well  this  morning  when  we  left.” 

“I  just  couldn’t  wait  any  longer  to  see  your  captain,  Manie. 
If  you  hadn’t  got  here  yet,  I’d  have  gone  on  to  Jane’s  in  the 
morning.”  Then  he  went  to  his  valise  and  hunted  about  in  it. 
“I  have  a  little  book  I  meant  to  bring  and  show  you.  I  must 
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have  forgotten  to  pack  it  or — ”  he  pretended  to  frown,  then 
laughed.  “Judy  may  have  taken  it  out.  She  set  great  store  by  it 
and  may  have  been  afraid  I’d  give  it  to  one  of  Mary’s  grand¬ 
children.”  He  searched  in  his  valise  again;  then  said,  “It  was 
a  booklet  of  Walt  Whitman’s  poems  on  Lincoln.” 

“His  friends  had  a  few  copies  published,”  said  John. 

“Have  you  read  ‘Lilacs,’  and  ‘My  Captain’?”  Grandfather 
asked.  We  nodded. 

“I  see  you  children  feel  about  them  just  as  I  do,  too  much 
for  words.  Come  let’s  all  sit  by  the  fireplace  and  let  me  tell  you 
how  I  came  to  get  this  little  booklet.”  He  drew  a  dining  room 
chair  forward  and  sat  down  near  the  fire.  John  and  I  put  our 
chairs  so  we  could  watch  his  face.  It  was  growing  dark  and  I 
rose,  saying,  “I’ll  light  the  candles.”  Grandfather  objected,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  like  the  firelight  better,”  and  I  sat  down  again.* 

“It  was  sixteen  years  ago,  Manie,  in  ’49,  the  year  after  you 
were  born,  that  the  poet  Walt  Whitman  ate  with  me,  and  a 
few  days  ago  that  booklet  came.  On  the  fly  leaf  were  the 
words,  ‘In  appreciation  of  an  evening’s  entertainment.  These 
are  my  best,  you  may  not  like  them.’  The  entertainment  was 
meagre,  but  truly  the  poet  seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  The  bed 
had  been  of  pine  boughs,  the  supper  biscuits,  coffee,  bacon,  and 
gravy  cooked  on  a  campfire,  and  nearby  my  razor-backed  hogs 
grunted  in  their  pens.  But  I  count  that  visit  one  of  the  rare 
privileges  of  my  life.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  had  reached  the 
last  pen  outside  New  Orleans  in  good  time,  and  the  negro 
men  were  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire,  and  branches  for  a  bed, 
and  I  lay  on  a  blanket,  resting.  I  was  aroused  by  the  words, 

*The  following  anecdote  is  given  as  it  appears  in  the  present  manuscript.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Kendley-Smith  and  Morgan  families  were  conscien¬ 
tious  in  preserving  their  traditions  and  stories,  and  repeated  the  latter  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions.  They  thus  obtained  a  many-sided  mastery  of  them.  Appen¬ 
dix  B  contains  a  more  extended  version  of  the  Whitman  incident.  The  stu¬ 
dent  may,  by  comparing  the  two  versions,  obtain  insight  into  the  method 
which  has  informed  the  preparation  of  the  manuscripts. 
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‘Good  evening.’  A  large  man  stood  before  me.  When  I  sat  up, 
he  picked  up  a  stone,  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  said, 
Til  wager  this  knife  against  supper  that  I  can  outthrow  you.’ 

“Children,  I’m  accounted  a  good  throw,  but  his  stone  far 
outdistanced  mine.  After  supper  I  had  blankets  put  before  the 
fire  for  me  and  my  guest.  He  told  me  his  name,  that  he  was  a 
writer,  sometimes  a  tramp,  that  his  stock  in  trade  was  people. 
I  told  him  my  name,  that  I  was  a  Kentuckian  and  asked  his 

Walt  Whitman’s  Inscription 

opinion  of  us.  He  asked  if  I  would  get  angry,  and  I  promised 
that  I  would  not.  He  seemed  earnest  when  he  spoke,  and  his 
words  I  have  never  forgotten. 

“  ‘Your  women  are  beautiful  in  soul  and  body.  They  love 
all  within  their  gates,  and  that  affection  is  a  gracious  hospi¬ 
tality  akin  to  the  love  of  angels.  But  the  softness  of  your  lives 
puts  no  iron  in  the  souls  of  your  men.  Soon  you  cannot  justify 
your  women’s  pride — a  pride  that  is  the  source  of  their  love. 
You  are  knights  with  only  foxes  and  hares  for  a  quest.’  I  men¬ 
tioned  Henry  Clay.  He  said,  ‘Your  past  is  all  right;  politics  and 
professions  may  furnish  worthy  quests  for  your  coming  men.’  ” 

Grandfather  was  silent.  So  were  we,  thinking.  He  spoke 
again. 

“The  words  of  the  poet  disturbed  me,  so  that  I  sold  my  fox 
hounds.  When  the  booklet  came,  I  wished  I  could  write  to  the 
poet  and  quiet  the  fear  he  had  for  our  South,  but  I  did  not  feel 
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sure.  So  I  wrote  him  only,  ‘I  think  as  you  do  of  Lincoln.’  On 
my  trip  I  became  sure,  and  in  my  hotel  between  trains,  I  wrote 
this." 

He  took  an  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  read: 

“Mr.  Whitman,  your  concern  for  our  South  at  my  campfire 
has  disturbed  me  through  the  years.  Whenever  I  had  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell  I  worried,  for  I  saw  the  truth  of  what  you  said ;  I  saw 
our  girls  refusing  the  wooing  of  boys — fat  before  their  time 
from  underwork — and  becoming  old  maids.  Boys  could  not 
help  it;  there  was  no  work  for  them.  But  new  opportunities 
have  come  to  us  with  Emancipation.  Many  eyes  do  not  yet  see, 
for  they  are  turned  upon  the  ground  of  the  past  with  its 
burned  out  stars  of  ease  and  unearned  luxury.  But  they  will 
look  up  and  see  the  new  stars. 

“A  strange  thing  happened  in  my  family  which  illustrates 
what  I  feel  about  my  South.  It  concerns  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  in  a  way  Advance  Models.  They  were  in  the  days  of  slavery 
as  our  next  generation  will  be  under  Emancipation.  The  girl, 
let  us  name  her  Manie,  whose  Father  and  Mother  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  planter,  was  given  when  she  was  six  years  old  into 
the  care  of  the  negro  mammy  of  the  plantation.  This  was  done 
because  the  father  was  tubercular,  and  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
the  child  from  the  contagion  of  the  big  house  and  to  have  her 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  outdoor  air.  The  little  girl  begged 
to  help  with  the  work  the  black  woman  did,  and  learned  to  do 
well  all  kinds  of  housework.  She  was  happy  in  this  work;  to 
her  it  was  play.  Manie  is  now  a  wife ;  she  cooks  and  dusts  well, 
is  gracious  and  sweet,  as  is  her  mother,  and  as  her  daughter 
shall  be. 

“The  boy,  an  orphan,  let  us  call  him  Fielding,  became  an 
inmate  of  Manie’s  home.  His  mother  had  died  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  deemed  wise  that  this  boy  be  kept  out  of  doors. 
This  was  most  easily  accomplished  by  letting  him  go  about  the 
plantation.  He,  like  the  little  girl,  begged  to  work,  and  joyfully 
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learned  to  work  hard,  to  strive  until  he  conquered.  He  became 
courageous  and  determined.  This  Fielding  is  now  a  man,  rais¬ 
ing  corn,  raising  it  well,  and  enjoying  doing  it.  The  sons  of 
the  coming  Fieldings  of  our  South  will  learn  courage  and 
fortitude  as  they  work  with  their  hardy  fathers.”* 

“It  is  all  true,  Mr.  Smith,”  my  husband  said. 

Grandfather  retired  early,  and  John  opened  my  little  trunk. 
Right  side  up  on  the  top  was  the  sampler.  Together  we  looked 
into  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  husband  put  his  fingers 
on  the  words,  “Men  Are  Like  Horses,”  saying,  “This  seems  to 
add  his  voice.” 

“John,  let’s  put  it  on  our  mantel.” 

That  done,  my  husband  opened  his  trunk;  handed  me  a 
little  open  booklet,  saying,  “A  few  poems  you’ll  like.” 

My  eyes  fell  on  “My  Captain.”  I  cried,  “You  tease,  not  tell¬ 
ing  me  you  had  one.”**  But  I  forebore  rumpling  his  hair  until 
I  had  laid  the  little  volume  in  front  of  the  sampler. 

Later  on  I  undid  my  brooch  and  carelessly  laid  it  and  my 
handkerchief  on  the  mantel. 

“That  is  better,”  John  said,  “Those  two  folks  are  awfully 
human;  it  was  too  staid  before.” 

#For  Whitman’s  answer  to  this  letter,  see  frontispiece.  For  comments  respect¬ 
ing  it,  cf.  p.  297.  For  remarks  bearing  upon  all  the  holograph  material  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  volume,  see  Appendix  D. 

**John  Morgan  was  also  acquainted  with  Whitman;  cf.  Appendix  C. 


Appendix  A 

Lincoln  Visits  a  Hospital  * 


One  day  a  boy  rode  by  our  house  and  said  that  the  wind  o£  the 
night  before  had  blown  the  church  down.  Our  minister,  Brother 
Peerman,  who  was  visiting  us,  said,  “Providence  is  scourging  us 
for  our  sins.  Providence  is  against  us.”  But  Father  replied,  “Provi¬ 
dence  is  never  against  us.”  Then  Grandfather  interrupted,  “John, 
you  are  contradicting;  you  are  contradicting  the  minister.”  My  fa¬ 
ther  rose;  his  voice  was  quiet:  “Providence  is  always  for  us.” 

That  night  Father  told  me  the  following  story  about  Lincoln. 


Soon  after  I  was  sent  home  because  of  my  wound  at  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh,  Tom  Logan  wrote  me  that  Davy  was  ill  with  measles. 
Later  he  wrote  that  the  boy  was  in  a  hospital  and  was  being  treated 
for  a  weak  heart.  In  the  fall  Davy  himself  wrote  me  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hospital,  begging  me  to  visit  him.  I  secured  a  half-time  clerk¬ 
ing  position  and  resolved  to  stay  until  my  little  friend  recovered 
and  went  on  drumming  or  was  sent  home. 

We  often  played  checkers.  One  evening  we  stopped  playing, 
startled  by  the  sudden  quiet  about  us.  Hushed  was  the  constant 
hum  of  voices,  the  footfalls  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Davy  said, 
“Some  one  important  has  come.”  Soon  we  heard  the  words,  “Good 
evening,  Mr.  Lincoln,”  and  “Good  evening,  Mr.  President.”  Then 
we  heard  a  door  open,  and  the  President  say,  “Good  evening,  Par¬ 
son.”  Davy  said,  “That’s  the  army  chaplain.”  Then  we  heard  two 
men  walking  down  the  hall  and  across  a  passage,  then  heard  a 
bench  squeak  and  the  voice  of  the  President  asking,  “Parson,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  rattlesnake  Providence?” 

“No,  Mr.  Lincoln.” 

“The  other  evening,  Parson,  I  was  resting  in  a  park.  I  was 
roused  by  a  loud  voice  saying,  ‘Manuel,  the  wood  you  put  in  my 

*This  tale,  and  the  one  following,  are  reproduced  from  the  article  by  Jennie 
Morgan,  “Four  Men  My  Father  Knew,”  Prairie  Schooner,  Spring  1940.  The 
captions  have  been  added. 
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shed  is  fine  wood.’  Looking  toward  the  voice,  I  saw  a  large  man 
and  a  slender  lad.  The  lad  said,  ‘Mr.  Wright,  I  am  sorry  I  was  late 
with  the  wood.  I  took  the  timber  road  because  it  was  shorter.  A 
rattlesnake  scared  my  oxen  just  the  far  side  of  the  creek.  They 
jumped  against  an  oak  tree  and  broke  a  clevis  pin.  I  rode  one  ox  to 
a  blacksmith  and  waited  while  he  soldered  the  bolt.  It  was  near 
midnight  when  I  got  back  to  my  wagon.  I  slept  late  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  It  had  rained  in  the  night  and  the  little  creek  had  become  a 
river  with  no  bridge  in  sight.  I  could  not  cross  for  two  weeks.  Then 
I  traveled  both  day  and  night.’  The  big  man  laughed,  saying,  ‘It’s 
no  matter,  Manuel.  I  have  wood  yet  left  over  from  last  season. 
Here’s  $15  for  the  three  cords  of  wood.’ 

“The  boy  said,  ‘The  bargain  was  the  market  price  on  delivery, 
and  wood  is  $10  a  cord  today.’ 

“The  big  man  strode  up  and  down  now.  He  shouted,  ‘I  can  sue 
you  for  damages  for  delay.’  The  boy  was  silent.  The  man  went  on, 
‘I  will  sue  you.  I’m  not  to  blame  for  the  rain  or  the  snake.  Provi¬ 
dence  sent  the  rain.  Providence  sent  the  snake.  Providence  is  agin 
you.’ 

“I  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  this  quarrel.  I  would  walk  off  in 
the  bushes  and  come  up  to  the  two  from  the  other  side.  The  bench 
squeaked  as  I  rose.  The  boy  said,  ‘Let’s  be  quieter.  We  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  gentleman.’  But  the  big  man  kept  on  with  his  threats  of 
suing  and  his  blaming  Providence.  When  I  reached  a  tree  near  the 
pair,  the  boy  looked  up  and  said,  ‘Sir,  he  and  I  cannot  agree.  May 
we  tell  our  case  to  you?’ 

“I  answered  that  I  was  a  lawyer  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
of  service.  I  then  asked  the  big  man  to  state  his  case.  He  told  me 
that  the  boy’s  name  was  Manuel  Andrews;  his  was  Ephraim 
Wright  of  the  Wright  Inn.  Manuel  had  agreed  to  get  three  cords  of 
wood  to  the  Wright  Inn  before  Thanksgiving.  He,  Ephraim,  had 
stood  for  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  delivery,  for  he  aimed  al¬ 
ways  to  be  just  and  fair.  Now,  Manuel  had  come  eighteen  days 
late  and  asked  double  for  what  the  wood  would  have  been  if  the 
contract  had  been  kept.  The  big  man  said  he  had  had  a  pretty  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill  with  a  sick  wife  because  of  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  there 
was  no  telling  what  business  he  had  lost,  he  who  never  before  had 
had  a  complaint  against  his  inn. 

“When  he  began  again  his  suing  and  Providence  talk,  I  stepped 
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into  the  moonlight.  The  boy  took  of?  his  cap.  The  big  man  said, 
‘Tell  Manuel,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  I  am  right.’ 

“I  spoke  to  the  boy,  telling  him  that  Providence  is  never  against 
us,  is  always  for  us.  I  told  the  big  man  that  an  act  of  God  hindering 
the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  rendered  the  maker  blameless.  He 
squirmed  about  on  his  big  feet.  I  waited.  After  a  time,  he  offered 
me  some  bills.  I  pointed  to  the  boy.  After  some  hesitancy,  he  gave 
the  money  to  Manuel,  then  hurried  away,  muttering,  ‘fool  laws,’ 
‘rattlesnakes,’  and  ‘Providence.’ 

“I  asked  Manuel  how  many  rattles  the  snake  had.  He  answered, 
‘Fifteen,’  and  gave  me  his  trophy. 

“Someway,  I  felt  that  the  face  before  me  was  that  of  a  lover.  I 
said,  ‘Manuel,  give  your  girl  my  best  wishes.’ 

“He  blushed  then.  ‘I  wrangled  over  the  price  of  the  wood  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  get  Sue  the  blue  chiny  she  favored.’  ” 

JOHN  MORGAN  MEETS  LINCOLN 

I  was  grown  before  my  father  told  me  of  the  only  time  he  met 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Returning  one  day  from  soliciting  funds,  Father 
said,  “I  have  often  wondered  if  a  parrot  could  fool  me.  Well,  one 
has.  When  I  knocked  on  the  Bradstetter  door,  a  voice  called,  ‘Get 
out,  sir!’  I  turned  away.  A  woman  called  me  back  and  apologized 
for  her  rude  Polly.  Parrots  and  I  are  more  than  even  though.  I  owe 
thanks  to  a  parrot  for  having  ever  met  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
Davy’s  last  night  in  Washington.  After  his  valise  was  packed,  we 
got  out  the  hospital  checker-board  for  a  last  game.  A  nurse  came  in, 
saying,  ‘A  visit  for  Davy  Carr.’  Soon  the  door  opened  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  inside.  Davy  and  I  forgot  our  manners  and  stared. 
The  President  spoke,  ‘Good  evening,  Sergeant  Morgan.  Good  eve¬ 
ning,  Davy  Carr.’  We  murmured,  ‘Good  evening.’  Davy  took  the 
President’s  tall  hat  and  laid  it  on  the  end  of  his  cot  and  sat  down 
beside  it.  I  pushed  forward  a  padded  rocker,  the  only  chair  in  the 
room,  and  then  sat  down  by  Davy. 

“The  President  bent  forward  and  said,  ‘Today  two  negro  girls 
were  brought  into  my  office.  They  crowded  together  back  from  me 
on  the  bench.  Each  held  to  a  cage  in  which  was  a  gold,  green,  and 
blue  parrot.  Thinking  it  was  a  gift  for  me,  I  stretched  out  my  hand. 
They  covered  the  cage  with  their  skirts.  They  would  apt  answer 
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my  talk  of  the  weather,  but  when  I  asked  them  how  to  cook  pos¬ 
sum  they  both  talked.  I  caught  something  about  ‘rolling  it  in  flour 
— slow  fire — sweet  taters.’  Their  tongues  loosened;  they  told  me 
how  their  missus — Sally  Temple — lay  in  a  stupor  when  the  blue- 
coats  burned  her  home.  Her  parrot — Robert  Lee — had  hid  himself 
during  the  fire  out  in  the  woods.  Two  mornings  later  he  flew  in  at 
the  window  of  the  negro  cabin  where  Missus  Sally  lay.  He  called, 
‘Good  morning,  Miss  Sally,’  and  Sally  Temple  became  herself 
again. 

“  ‘Bluecoats  came  another  day.  As  they  ate  from  the  damson 
plum  tree,  Robert  Lee  shouted,  “Yankee  Devils!  Hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis!”  and  dodged  behind  the  chimney.  The  soldiers  thought  the 
voice  was  that  of  Sally  Temple.  When  they  discovered  their  error, 
they  were  angry  because  they  had  been  fooled,  and  vowed  to  kill 
the  bird.  When  the  barns  were  fired,  the  parrot  hid  again  in  the 
woods  for  two  days.  Sally  Temple  again  went  into  a  stupor  and 
was  awakened  by  Robert  Lee’s  “Good  morning,  Miss  Sally.” 

“  ‘The  negro  girls  were  afraid  the  soldiers  would  some  time  get 
Robert  Lee.  So  they  had  come  to  Washington  with  a  man  hauling 
watermelons.  They  wanted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  “unlarn”  Robert  Lee  of 
his  bad  words.  I  asked  the  girls  if  their  mistress  knew  of  their  jour¬ 
ney.  They  said  she  did  and  would  give  me  six  months  for  my  task.’ 

“Here  Lincoln  moved  his  chair  nearer  Davy.  He  said,  ‘I  prom¬ 
ised  the  girls  to  do  my  best.  I  had  the  quartermaster  buy  a  young 
bird  like  Robert  Lee.  Young  Robert  Lee  will  be  at  your  train  to¬ 
morrow,  Davy.  I  want  you  and  your  mother  to  train  him  to  be  as 
polite  as  her  boy  is.  Will  you  accept  this  commission,  Davy?’ 

“  ‘Yes.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mother  and  I  have  always  wanted  to  try 
to  train  a  parrot.’ 

“  ‘Here  is  an  envelope  with  the  address  of  Robert  Lee’s  mistress, 
a  pass,  and  some  money  for  the  bird’s  food.  I  haven’t  enough  to  pay 
for  the  patience  of  you  and  your  mother.’ 

“The  President  picked  up  his  hat,  but  still  lingered.  He  had  the 
look  of  one  brimful  of  fun  and  longing  to  share  it.  All  at  once  Davy 
asked,  ‘What  did  you  do  with  the  old  bird?’ 

“  ‘I  left  him  in  a  tall  tree  in  the  park  shouting  “Yankee  Devils,”  ’ 
said  Lincoln  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

“Later,  Davy  wrote  me  of  taking  Robert  Lee  to  Centerville, 
West  Virginia.  Miss  Sally  Temple,  with  no  words  on  Davy’s  part, 
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accepted  the  bird  he  presented  as  genuine.  The  negro  mammy, 
however,  followed  Davy  to  the  door,  saying  that  their  Robert  Lee 
had  more  green  than  blue,  whereas  this  bird  was  the  opposite.  Davy 
asked,  ‘Aunty,  is  it  ever  right  to  deceive  in  order  to  bring  happi¬ 
ness?’  She  answered,  ‘It  sure  am,  boy.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Lincoln  bought  a  young  parrot — ’ 

“The  woman  broke  in,  ‘I  lied  about  the  feathers  to  trick  you.  I 
wanted  to  know  that  I  was  right  about  the  old  dog  not  learnin’  new 
tricks.  I’ll  neber  tell  my  missus  nor  dem  gals  of  mine  either.’ 

“Davy  wrote,  too,  of  going  with  a  mule  driver  to  Washington 
and  reporting  on  his  commission.  Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  about  the 
negro  woman’s  testing  of  Davy.  He  said,  ‘Davy,  it  will  take  lots  of 
kindness  to  get  the  Southerners  to  quit  hating  us.  Thank  you  for 
helping  me  do  my  bit.’  ” 


Appendix  B 

Early  Reminiscences  of  Whitman 

[The  following  is  from  an  article  by  Jennie  Morgan,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,  March  1941.  It  is  written  as  narrated  by  Manie  Mor¬ 
gan  to  herself.  The  careful  and  scholarly  footnotes  by  Professor 
Emory  Holloway  have  been  omitted.  In  the  same  issue  may  be 
found  Professor  Louise  Pound’s  comments,  to  which  Miss  Morgan 
replied  in  the  January  1942  issue  of  American  Literature.  Footnotes 
here  are  by  the  present  editor.] 

You  know  how  Grandfather  Ben  Smith  drove  his  herd  of  razor- 
backed  hogs  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  New  Orleans  every 
other  year.  One  year,  it  was  in  ’48,  the  year  I  was  born,*  a  friend 
wrote  Grandfather  that  he  would  make  more  money  to  sell  in  New 
York  City.  Accordingly,  Grandfather  drove  his  herd  East,  only  to 
find  his  friend  mistaken.  So  he  added  his  friend’s  herd  to  his  own 
and  proceeded  toward  New  Orleans. 

He  reached  the  first  pen  in  good  time.  When  the  hogs  were  en¬ 
closed,  he  lay  down  on  his  blanket  while  the  negroes  gathered  sticks 
for  cooking  supper  and  cut  and  piled  tree  boughs  for  beds.  “Good 
evening,  sir.”  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  standing  before  him  a  large, 
rosy-faced  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  The  stranger 
picked  up  a  stone;  then,  taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  said, 
“Sir,  I’ll  wager  this  knife  against  supper  that  I  can  throw  this  rock 
farther  than  you  can.”  In  telling  of  this  incident  Grandfather  al¬ 
ways  said,  “I  am  accounted  a  good  thrower,  but  his  stone  far  out¬ 
distanced  mine.” 

The  problem  of  supper  being  thus  disposed  of,  Grandfather  ex¬ 
tended  his  hospitality  to  include  such  accommodations  as  he  had  for 
the  night.  “Isaac,”  he  called  to  one  of  his  slaves,  “bring  my  guest  a 
blanket.”  The  stranger  then  said  that  his  name  was  Walt  Whitman. 
He  added  that  he  was  a  writer,  and,  folks  being  his  stock  in  trade, 
he  tramped  about  to  find  them.  Grandfather  gave  his  own  name 

*The  question  of  whether  the  year  was  1848  or  1849  has  a  significance  upon 
which  Professor  Holloway  dilates. 
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and  mentioned  that  he  was  from  Kentucky.  As  Isaac  approached 
with  the  blanket,  he  quickly  rose  to  intercept  him,  for  he  knew 
that  most  Northerners  disliked  the  personal  odor  of  negroes.  Whit¬ 
man,  however,  would  not  have  it  so.  He  strode  ahead  of  his  host 
and  himself  took  the  blanket  from  Isaac.  The  negro  had  a  pock¬ 
marked  face  and  was  inclined  to  grow  angry  if  anyone  took  notice 
of  his  scars.  Perhaps  this  was  another  reason  why  Grandfather  had 
been  quick  to  prevent  his  near  approach  to  Whitman.  But  he  need 
not  have  worried,  for  in  the  most  natural  and  friendly  way  Whit¬ 
man  said  to  Isaac,  “You  licked  it,  didn’t  you?”  On  the  dark,  pitted 
face  there  was  first  a  look  of  wonder,  then  a  grateful  smile.  Whit¬ 
man  handed  the  blanket  to  Grandfather  and  said  courteously,  “You 
rest,  sir;  I’ll  help  the  boys.” 

At  supper  his  guest  did  justice  to  Grandfather’s  biscuit  and 
gravy.  Several  times  during  the  repast  the  poet  lifted  his  head  in  a 
listening  attitude  whenever  the  grunting  of  the  hogs  in  the  pen 
could  be  heard.  The  meal  over,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
hogs.  They  went  to  the  pen  and  Whitman  began  to  call  “sooey- 
sooey”  very  softly.  When  the  razorbacks  approached  the  fence,  he 
stroked  their  red  hair.  Grandfather  always  said,  “As  I  stood  watch¬ 
ing  him,  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  this  man  liked — I  mean 
had  an  affection  for — my  hogs.  I  realized  then  that  poor,  disfigured 
Isaac  had  quickly  sensed  the  love  of  this  man  and  had  not  minded 
his  direct  gaze — but  had  indeed  been  won  to  a  smile  by  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  Whitman  would  have  stayed  with  my  hogs  had  I 
not  after  a  while  proposed  that  we  go  back  to  the  fire  and  rest.” 
Thanking  Grandfather  for  letting  him  see  the  swine,  he  remarked, 
“I’ve  heard  of  razorbacks,  but  could  not  have  believed  they  were 
so  tall.”  As  they  walked  back  through  the  woods,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  in  an  all-embracing  gesture  and  exclaimed,  “I’d  love  to 
see  every  creature  there  is  in  this  big  America.  Oh,  I  love  it — its 
trees,”  caressing  a  branch  as  he  passed,  “the  water  I  hear  rippling 
over  there — everything!” 

When  they  reached  the  campfire,  Gandfather  began  to  stir  the 
embers  for  a  better  light  to  talk  by.  But  the  poet  cried,  “Oh,  star¬ 
light,  starlight  is  enough.”  The  two  men  folded  their  blankets  into 
pads  and  leaned  back  against  a  tree  trunk  to  continue  their  conver¬ 
sation.  Remarking  that  he  had  read  Whitman’s  articles,  in  which 
however  he  had  found  no  reference  to  Kentucky,  Grandfather  in- 
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quired,  “What  do  you  think  of  us?”  Careful  not  to  offend  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  his  host,  Whitman  began,  “Promise  that  you  won’t  get 
mad.”  Grandfather  promised.  Then  in  an  earnest  tone  Whitman 
said  something  which  Grandfather  declared  he  would  remember 
as  long  as  he  lived.  “Your  women,  Mr.  Smith,  are  beautiful  in  soul 
and  body.  Their  love  is  akin  to  that  of  the  angels  and  it  shows  itself 
in  a  gracious  hospitality  that  is  sunshine  and  rain  to  the  soul  of 
anyone  who  shares  it.  And  the  heart  of  their  love  is  their  pride  in 
their  men.  But  the  softness  of  the  lives  their  men  lead  puts  no  iron 
into  their  souls.  They  are  knights  with  only  hares  and  foxes  to  con¬ 
quer.”  This  remark  about  Southern  fox  hunting  was  to  influence 
Grandfather  long  afterwards.  The  conversation  drifted  to  politics 
and  occupations,  and  mention  was  made  of  Webster  and  Clay. 
“The  past  is  all  right,”  said  Whitman.  “Politics  will  furnish  quests 
for  some — the  professions  for  all,  if  they  will  have  it  so.  It  must  be, 
it  will  be — for  America  is  God’s  chosen  land!” 

At  length  Whitman  went  to  the  river  to  bathe,  and  Grandfather 
stretched  himself  on  his  bed  of  boughs.  He  repeated  to  himself 
Whitman’s  words  of  tribute  to  Southern  women,  applying  them  to 
his  Mary  of  long  ago — and  to  his  winsome  granddaughters.  As  he 
lay  there,  he  heard  the  negroes  walking  about  the  fire  and  finally 
pouring  water  upon  it.  Josh  was  saying,  “I  prayed  fer  a  hole  to  hide 
me  when  I  felt  dat  Whitman’s  eyes  on  me  from  de  bank.”  But  Isaac 
had  no  fear.  “He  say  dat  God  made  us — dat  all  ob  us  am  good.” 

The  next  morning  Grandfather,  stealing  past  the  sleeping  ne¬ 
groes  and  making  his  way  toward  the  river,  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  unexpected  sound  of  whistling.  Peering  through  the  bushes, 
he  saw  the  poet  gazing  at  the  reflection  of  himself  in  the  water,  his 
face  suffused  with  a  look  of  joy  and  pride.  Whitman’s  underclothes, 
which  he  had  draped  over  a  bush,  were  so  white  that  Grandfather 
knew  he  had  soaped  them  in  his  bath  the  night  before. 

When  the  time  came  to  break  camp,  the  hogs  proved  stubborn 
about  crossing  the  stream.  Grandfather  lassoed  those  that  were 
about  to  sink  and  pulled  them  to  the  farther  bank.  Whitman  also 
waded  in  and  pulled  others  over.  Then,  from  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  the  two  men  waved  farewell.  Grandfather  always  said  that 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  Isaac  waving  too,  though  he  was 
sure  the  boy  thought  himself  unseen.  . . . 

The  first  time  Grandfather  visited  us  he  brought  with  him  a 
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leather  valise.  After  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  he  set  the  valise 
on  a  chair  and  said,  “I’ve  brought  you  a  booklet,  Manie,  that  a 
friend  of  mine  sent  last  week.”  He  rummaged  about  in  the  valise 
but  had  trouble  in  finding  what  he  was  looking  for.  “Maybe  your 
Step-grandmammy  Judy  took  it  out,”  he  said  mischievously.  “She 
sets  store  by  it  and  maybe  was  afraid  I’d  give  it  to  some  of  Mary’s 
granddaughters.”  He  found  it  had  indeed  been  left  at  home,  but  he 
told  your  father  and  me  that  the  booklet  contained  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  Lincoln  poems,  and  that  on  the  flyleaf  the  author  had  writ¬ 
ten:  “In  appreciation  of  an  evening’s  entertainment.  These  are  my 
best,  you  may  not  like  them.”  In  explaining  the  allusion  in  this  in¬ 
scription,  Grandfather  then  told  of  Whitman’s  visit  to  his  campfire 
in  1848  . . .  He  said  he  had  read  “Lilacs”  and  “My  Captain”  the 
very  night  the  booklet  arrived  and  had  then  written  the  author, 
“I  feel  about  Lincoln  just  as  you  do.  I  thank  you  for  saying  it  so 
beautifully.”  He  added  that  ever  since  that  chance  meeting  he  had 
been  thinking  about  the  problem  of  the  South  which  Whitman  had 
raised.  He  had  even  written  another  letter  to  Whitman  about  it. 
He  took  a  copy  of  this  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  to  your 
father  and  me.  I’ll  try  to  quote  it  from  memory.* 

*Here  follows  a  variant  rendition  of  the  letter  reproduced  on  pp.  287-288,  which 
Whitman  answered  with  a  salute  to  “the  Manies  and  Fieldings  of  our  South.” 
This  note  by  Whitman  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  precisely.  As  explained 
in  Appendix  D,  Professor  Holloway  did  not  see  the  original  manuscript. 


Appendix  C 

Sergeant  Morgan  and  Walt  Whitman* 


My  father  and  I,  waiting,  seemed  to  hear  mother’s  tripping  steps 
at  the  same  moment.  We  said  together,  “lone  is  better.”  Together 
we  opened  the  door.  “The  doctor  thinks  the  danger  is  over,”  Moth¬ 
er  said,  smiling,  and  sat  down.  When  after  moments  she  said  noth¬ 
ing  more  but  continued  to  gaze  into  space,  Father  asked,  “What 
is  it,  Manie?” 

“Mrs.  Pierce  said  the  strangest  thing.  When  the  doctor  told  her 
that  lone  would  soon  be  well  she  took  my  hand  and  led  me  into  the 
living-room.  She  whispered,  “Mrs.  Morgan,  I  felt  lone  would  be 
left  to  me  a  few  years  more.  I  want  her  to  die  when  she  is  eighteen.” 

Father  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Mother  called, 
“John,  I  can’t  understand — ” 

“Manie — Jennie.”  Father  turned  the  big  chair  to  face  the  divan 
where  Mother  and  I  sat.  “A  Mrs.  Graham,  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Walt  Whitman,  felt  the  same  way.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 


One  night  when  I  visited  Davy  at  the  hospital  in  Washington 
he  played  checkers  so  poorly  that  I  stopped  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  trouble.  He  replied  that  he  was  expecting  company — some¬ 
one  that  would  be  a  surprise  to  me — that  this  party  came  every 
other  Thursday  night.  The  visitor  was  Walt  Whitman.  When  he 
left,  Davy  said,  “Oh,  I  feel  so  good  tonight.”  Some  vitality  of  the 
big,  rosy  man  seemed  given  to  whomever  he  met.  Someway  I  felt 
strong  that  night;  my  walk  back  to  my  boarding  house  did  not 
overweary  my  weak  leg  as  it  sometimes  did. 

One  day  the  next  week  a  loud,  quick  knock  came  at  my  door. 
Walt  Whitman  was  there,  and  with  him  a  young  man  and  a  girl. 
Mr.  Whitman  made  introductions.  The  man’s  name  was  John 
Smith;  the  girl’s,  Ruth  Graham.  Then  the  poet  said,  “Sergeant,  I 
want  my  friends  to  stay  here  in  your  room  a  little  while.  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me.” 


*From  Morgan,  “Four  Men  My  Father  Knew.”  The  caption  has  been  added. 
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As  Whitman  and  I  rode  along  he  told  me  a  tale  that  proves  the 
adage  that  fact  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.  When  Whitman 
first  came  to  Washington  he  boarded  with  Mrs.  Graham.  Later  his 
time  was  so  crowded  he  had  to  get  a  place  nearer  in.  He  had 
learned  from  Ruth  that  she  and  John  had  been  sweethearts  in 
school.  On  John’s  first  furlough,  John  and  Ruth  had  plighted  their 
troth.  Ruth  had  come  to  the  poet,  saying,  “Mother  smiled  a  face 
smile  when  I  told  her  about  John  and  me.  It’s  the  only  smile  Moth¬ 
er  has  ever  given  me  that  was  not  a  heart  smile.”  The  poet  had  an¬ 
swered,  “It  is  pretty  hard  for  her  to  think  of  giving  up  her  one 
child.”  Ruth  had  been  quite  ill  soon  after  John’s  furlough. 

Today  John  and  Ruth  had  come  to  Whitman  asking  him  to  get 
a  minister  to  marry  them  at  once.  Mrs.  Graham  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  young  man  that  her  daughter  was  dead.  She  had  imitated 
John’s  writing  and  faked  a  letter  to  Ruth  in  which  her  lover  broke 
his  engagement.  John,  discharged  because  of  his  disability,  had 
stopped  off  in  Washington  on  his  way  to  his  old  home,  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Graham.  Passing  a  park,  he  saw  Ruth. 

Ruth  had  not  been  resentful.  She  had  said  that  no  matter  what 
her  mother  might  do,  she  would  ever  remember  the  love  that  she 
had  been  given  all  these  years.  John  had  been  forgiving  and  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Graham  would  be  reconciled  to  their  mar¬ 
riage,  once  it  was  done,  and  that  all  of  them  would  forget  the  past. 
The  couple  had  no  objections  when  Mr.  Whitman  said,  “Your 
mother,  Ruth,  is  in  a  hard  place  now.  I  must  go  to  her.  I  will  leave 
you  with  a  friend  of  mine.  Afterwards  I  will  bring  a  minister  to 
you.” 

The  tale  ended,  the  poet  said  to  me,  “Sergeant  Morgan,  this  is  a 
hard  problem.  I  am  taking  you  with  me,  for  I  may  have  to  have 
help.” 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Walt  Whitman  shook  hands  heartily.  My 
impression  of  her  was  that  she  looked  older  than  she  was.  Whitman 
introduced  me  as  one  of  Grant’s  Shiloh  men,  and  introduced  Mrs. 
Graham  as  “a  ministering  angel  to  down-and-out  blue  boys.”  When 
the  three  of  us  were  seated,  he  said,  “The  sergeant  here  is  one  of  us, 
my  friend.”  Then  after  a  minute,  he  said,  “John  met  Ruth  a  few 
hours  ago.”  He  waited,  not  looking  at  Mrs.  Graham. 

She  spoke  soon.  “I  thought  when  Ruth  was  ill  that  she  would 
die.  I  wanted  her  to.” 
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“Why?”  asked  Mr.  Whitman. 

“I  did  my  best  to  make  her  childhood  as  joyous  as  possible.  That 
was  all  of  life  I  wanted  her  to  have.” 

“You  have  had  joy  in  your  motherhood.” 

“Yes,  but—” 

“My  friend,  in  motherhood  is  the  best  of  life.  All  of  a  man,  all 
of  a  woman  is  good.” 

The  woman  was  silent;  her  eyes  had  a  far-away  frightened  look. 

Whitman  said,  “God  made  all  of  a  woman,  God  made  all  of  a 
man.  Who  are  you  to  apologize  for  God?” 

The  woman  remained  silent,  the  poet  said  gently,  “Ruth  and 
John  forgive  you;  they  love  you.  I  am  taking  a  minister  to  this 
man’s  room  to  marry  them.  What  shall  I  say  for  you?” 

“Thank  them  for  their  forgiveness.” 

Some  years  later  Walt  Whitman  wrote  me  of  visiting  in  the 
John  Smith  home.  Mrs.  Graham  was  an  intimate  of  this  home.  She 
looked  young  and  happy.  With  her  was  the  old  negro  woman, 
Mammy  Rose,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  of 
Ruth.  This  old  woman  came  to  the  poet,  as  he  rested  in  the  flower 
garden,  whether  by  accident  or  by  intent  he  did  not  know.  She 
told  him  her  missus  was  happy  now  in  her  child’s  happiness,  that 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  past. 


Appendix  D 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Publisher 

by  JENNIE  A.  MORGAN 

Synopsis  of  Whitman  toast  incident:  My  father  was  visiting 
Davy  Carr  hospitalized  in  Washington.  One  evening  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  and  an  old  man  called,  the  former  carrying  a  jug  of  butter¬ 
milk,  the  latter  a  sack  of  doughnuts.  The  doughnuts  were  made 
from  a  recipe  handed  down  by  a  descendant  [antecedent]  of  the 
old  man,  said  descendant’s  husband  being  one  of  Washington’s 
Minute  Men.  Whitman  spoke  of  America  being  God’s  chosen  land 
— of  how  great  it  was  and  ever  would  be.  He  made  the  toast  with 
a  glass  of  buttermilk.  Father  had  Walt  Whitman  write  the  toast 
down  and  the  photostat  was  made  from  this.  . . . 

The  Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman  were  written  after  a  fire 
and  the  fireman’s  water  injured  my  documents.  Photostat  No.  4 
[the  Whitman  Toast]  was  in  the  packet  of  my  mother’s  sister  Mrs. 
Julia  Kendley  Brown.  The  one  reproduced  in  Reminiscenses  of 
Walt  Whitman  was  in  my  father’s  packet — I  salvaged  that  first. 
No.  4  was  not  ready  when  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Dr.  Hollo¬ 
way.  . . . 

I  do  not  know  that  the  originals  of  the  photostats  were  ever 
gone  over  except  in  one  case.  The  signatures  of  “The  Citizen’s 
Forum”  were  gone  over  by  little  Sterling  Price  Brown.  She  saw  her 
father’s  name  Tom  Brown  and  was  interested. 

I  think  the  doubling  and  smearing  may  be  from  the  streaking 
of  water  and  the  unevenness  of  the  lines  of  writing  may  be  from 
the  shrinking,  of  drying  of  wetting.  My  Mother  once  said  some 
things  were  loaned  a  party  to  show  a  magazine  editor.  This  party 
attempted  to  make  carbon  copies  but  I  do  not  know  which  photo¬ 
stats  were  thus  used. 
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parents  near  Lexington,  that  brother 
actually  fought  against  brother  and 
war  ravished  the  family  fields. 

The  New  Stars  is  a  unique  historical 
document.  It  throws  new  light  on  such 
matters  as  the  master-slave  relationships 
in  the  border  states,  the  day-to-day  life 
of  these  western  and  southern  commu¬ 
nities,  the  personal  effects  of  Emanci¬ 
pation,  and  the  passing  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  way  of  life.  Through  Manie’s  hus¬ 
band,  a  captain  in  the  Union  Army, 
and  her  grandfather,  she  also  relates 
new  and  revealing  personal  anecdotes 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  Family  documents,  hitherto  un¬ 
published,  are  reproduced  in  the  book. 
These  include  one  by  Lincoln  and  three 
by  Whitman. 

The  New  Stars  was  dictated  by  Mrs. 
Morgan  to  her  daughter,  Jennie.  The 
finished  work  was  edited  and  provided 
with  an  illuminating  introduction 
which  gives  it  background  and  his¬ 
torical  perspective,  by  Louis  Filler, 
Professor  of  American  Civilization  at 
Antioch  College. 

But  beyond  its  historical  importance, 
The  New  Stars  is  an  absorbing  and 
moving  story.  The  background  of  na¬ 
tional  crisis  is  related  to  the  human 
narrative  of  a  young  girl’s  childhood 
and  coming  of  age.  It  is  a  true  Civil 
War  story,  and  a  good  one. 


«_ Again  in  prints - 

A  Classic  Study  of  America’s  Age  of  Reform 

CRUSADERS  FOR 
AMERICAN  LIBERALISM 

by  LOUIS  FILLER 

The  complete  story  of  a  great  popular  movement  in  America  is  told 
in  this  one  book.  That  movement — the  muckraking  movement  of  forty 
years  ago — set  out  to  preserve  the  American  system  from  serious  and 
growing  dangers.  To  preserve  that  system  is  still  our  concern — and  Mr. 
Filler’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  background  stories  Americans 
can  read  today. 

Originally  published  in  1939,  this  new  edition  contains  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  author  which  gives  the  study  new  perspectives  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  issues  and  events. 


praise  from  leading  critics  and  historians 


“A  first-hand  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  times.” — Charles  A.  Beard 

“A  brilliant  history  of  the  muckraking 
period  in  this  country.  Mr.  Filler  makes 
the  movement  live  again,  in  all  its  humors, 
victories,  recessions,  and  defeats.  His  book 
will  stand  as  one  of  its  worthy  memorials 
— and  perhaps  a  forerunner  of  a  new  criti¬ 
cism  of  American  life.” 

— R.  L.  Duffus,  N.  Y.  Times 

“By  all  odds  the  best  account  in  print  of  a 
most  interesting  movement.” 

— Allan  Nevins 

“This  is  history  and  criticism  of  a  high 
order.  It  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  liberal 
spirit  which  should  stir  us  all.” 

— John  Haynes  Holmes 

“The  historian  will  find  here  the  massed 
details  of  one  aspect  of  a  true  American 
revolution,  and  will  thank  the  author  for 
his  labor.” — Leon  Whipple 


“One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  our 
time.  ...  It  reads  better  than  a  detective 
story.” — George  Seldes 

“The  first  comprehensive  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberalism  during  the  past  forty  years, 
bringing  together  much  information,  shed¬ 
ding  light  not  only  on  such  major  figures 
as  Lincoln  Steffens,  Upton  Sinclair,  and 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  but  also  on  the 
lesser  figures.” — North  American  Review 

“A  useful,  comprehensive  book  on  those 
glamorous  journalistic  figures  known  as 
muckrakers.  These  authors  have  deserved 
a  historian.  Mr.  Filler  has  done  his  canvas 
with  breadth  and  with  detail,  and  has 
shown  a  discrimination  in  his  comment 
upon  the  varying  qualities  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  work  he  describes.” 

— Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

“An  excellent  work  on  the  latter-day  Amer- 
cain  crusaders.  ...  It  fills  a  longfelt  need.” 

— Matthew  Josephson 
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